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PREFACE. 



The subject of hunting is one which has a peculiar 
interest for the people of this country. So large a 
portion of our territory, even in the most thickly 
settled States, is still covered with forests abounding 
in game and beasts of the chase, that almost every 
citizen occasionally becomes a sportsman or a hunter ; 
and those who never engage in any sport of the hunt- 
ing kind, nevertheless, are interested in the narratives 
of those who have distinguished themselves in forest 
and field. 

The following pages have been compiled with a 
view not only to gratify curiosity and afford enter- 
tainment to the general reader, but to furnish useful 
information respecting the natural history and habits 
of animals, and the modes practised by various na- 
tions in hunting them. 
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PREFACE. 



The lively and graphic narratives of Mr. Gumming, 
fiom which we have so freely borrowed, seem to open 
an entirely new era in hunting. His astonishing 
success in attacking whole herds of elephants and 
giraflfiss, and assailing groups of lions and rhinoceroses, 
would seem to establish the principle that a bold 
front, quick eye, and unflinching nerve, will enable a 
single man to hold his ground, and destroy or dis- 
perse a host of the fiercest wild beasts. We com- 
mend the portions of this volume copied from Mr. 
Cmnming's work to the special notice of the reader. 
The narratives may seem incredible ; but we believe 
them; and the spoils of the chase brought from 
Africa by this daring huntsman, afford convincing 
proofs of the general truthfulness of his statements. 

The volume is very copiously embellished, as 
seemed necessary from the nature of the subject; 
and we trust that the delineations of animals and 
birds, as well as of hunting scenes, will be recognized 
as true copies from nature. 

Considering the large amount of information con- 
densed into the volimie, and the thrilling character 
of many of the narratives it contains, the compiler 
believes that it will prove an acceptable offering to 
the reading public. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HUimNG AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 




Zl UNTING, properly speaking, ia "the 
Ip^^- pursuit of four-focted beasts of game." 
"These," says an old writer, "are 
hunted in the fields, woods, and thick- 
ets, with guns and greyhounds." F. 
de Launay, professor of French laws* 
has an express treatise of huntii]^. We 
find that among the earliest civilizod 
aatioBs, hunting made one of their diversions ; and as to the wild 
•ad barbarous, it supplied them with food. The Roman jurispru- 
doacet which was formed, on the manners of the first ages, estab- 
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lished it as a law, that as the natural right of things which have 
no master belongs to the first po^essor, wild beasts, birds, and 
fishesi are the property of those who can take (hem first. But 
the northern barbarians, who over-ran the Roman empire, bringing 
with them a stronger taste for the diversion, and the people being 
no^ possessed of other and more easy means of subsistence, from 
the lands and possessions of those they had vanquished, their chiefs 
began to appropriate the right of hunting, and, instead of a 
natural right, to make it a royal one. Thus it continues to this 
day ; the right of hunting in the Old World belonging only to the 
king, and those who derive it from him. In America we have a 
better fiuhion. 

The hunting used by the ancients was much like that now 
practised for the reindeer, which is seldom hunted at force, or 
with hounds ; but only dmwn with a blood hound, and taken with 
nets and engines. Thus did they with all beasts; whence a dog 
was never commended by them for opening, before he has dis- 
covered where the beast lies. Hence, they were not curious as 
to the music of their hounds, or the composition of their pack, for 
deepness, loudness, or sweetness of cry, which are principal points 
in modem hunting. Their huntsmen, indeed, were accustomed 
to thout and make a great noise, as Virgil observes in his third 
bode of Georgics, verse 418. 

** Xngentem olamore premes ad retU oenmm." 

But that confusion was only to brin^ the deer to the nets laid for 
him. The Sicilian mode of hunting had something in it very ex- 
tmordinary. The gentry being informed which way a herd of deer 
passed, gave notice to one another, and appointed a meeting ; every 
one bringing with him a cross-bow or long-bow, and a bundle of 
staves shod with iron, the heads bored, with a cord passing through 
them all : thus provided, they come to the herd, and casting them- 
selves about in a large ring, surrounded the deer. Then each 
taking hs stand, unbound his &got, set up his stake, and tied 
the end of the cord to that of his next neighbor, ten feet from 
each other. Then taking feathers, dyed in crimson, and fastened 
on a thread, they tied them to the cord ; so that with the least 
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breath of wind they would whirl round. Those who kept the 
stands then withdrew, and hid themselves in the next covert. 
Then the chief ranger entering within the Jme, with hounds to 
draw after the herd, roused the game with their cry ; which, fly- 
ing towards the line, were turned off, and still gazing on the shak- 
ing and shining feathers, wandered about as if kept in with a 
real wall. The ranger still pursued, and calling every person 
by name as he passed by their stand, commanded him to shoot 
the first, third, or sixth, as he pleased: and if any of them missed 
or singled out another than that assigned him, it was counted a 
grievous disgrace. By such means, as they pa^ed by the several 
stations, the whole herd was killed by the several hands. 

Hunting formed the chief employment oi the ancient Germans, 
and probably of the Britons also, when not engaged in war. 
Ancient historians tell us, that this was the case, even so late as 
the third century, with those unconquered Britoiis who lived 
beyond Adrian's wall ; nay, that they subsisted chiefly by the 
prey that they took in this way. The great attactenent shown by 
all the Celtic nations to hunting, however, proceeded most pro- 
bably from its being a kind of apprenticeship to war. By it their 
youth acquired that courage, strength, swiftness, and dexterity in 
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ANOISNT CBLTIO HUMTER. 

h n^^ling their arms, which made them so formidaUe in war to 
their enemies. By it^ too, they freed their country from those 
mischieToos animals which abounded in the forests, and furnished 
themselres with materials for those feasts which seem to hare 
constituted their greatest pleasure. 

The young chieftains had thus, likewise, an opportunity of pay- 
ing court to th^ir mistresses, by displaying their courage and 
a^ty, and making them presents of their game ; nay, so strong, 
and umversal was the passion for hunting among the ancient 
Britons, that even young ladies of the highest quality, and great- 
est beauty, spent much of their time in the chase. They em> 
ployed much the same weapons in hunting that they did in war, 
▼iz., long spears, javelins, and bows and arrows; having also 
great numbers 5f dogs to assist them in finding and pursuing their 
game. These dogs were much admired among other nations, on 
account of their swiftness, strength, fierceness, and exquisite 
I of smelling. They were highly valued by the Celtic nations. 
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MONTEZUMA. 

CHAPTER n. 

HUNTING AMONG THB ANCIENT MEXICANS. 

VERY circumstance in the character and 
customs and condition of the Mexicans, 
under Montezuma and his predecessors 
of the Aztec race, predisposed them to 
be active hunters. The Aztecs were a 
cruel race and delighted in blood. Their 
forest laws, according to Mr. Prescott,* 
were as severe as those of Ihe Normans 
under Williafa the Conqueror. They had human sacrifices. In 
some of these bloody rites the heart oi the victim was torn from 
the living body, as an acceptable ofering to their stem gods. In 
others, which might be termed gladiatorial sacriices, the victim 
was bound by a chain attached to his leg and fastened to a plat- 
form, where he was compelled to fight a free antagonist, until his 

* Conquest of Mexico. 
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GLADIATORIAL COMBAT OP THE MEXICANS. 

death closed the merciless comhat. A people accustomed to 
spectacles like this, would naturally take peculiar delight in the 
sports of the chase. Accordingly, we find that the Mexicans were 
very dexterous in hunting. They used hows and arrows, darts, 
nets, snares, and a kind of tuhe named carhottane^ through 
which they shot hy blowing out little balls at birds. Those 
which the kings and great men made use of were curiously 
carved and painted, and likewise adorned with gold and silver. 
Besides the exercise of the chase, which private individuals took 
either for amttsement or to provide food, there were general 
hunting-matches, sometimes appointed by the king ; at others, to 
provide victims for sacrifices. 

A large wood, generally that of Zacatapec, near the capital. 
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was pitched upon as the scene of these grand hunting-matches. 
Here they chose the place best adapted for setting a number of 
snares and iiets. The wood was enclosed by some thousands of 
hunters, forming a circle of six, seven or eight miles, according to 
the number of animals they intended to take. Fire was then set 
to the grass in a great number of places, and a terrible noise made 
with drums, horns, shouting, and whistling. The hunters gradu- 
ally contracted their circle, continuing the noise until the game 
were enclosed in a very small space. They were then killed or 
taken in snares, or with the hands of the hunters. I'he number 
of animals taken or destroyed on these occasions, was so great, 
that the first Spanish Viceroy of Mexico would not believe it with- 
out making the experiment himself. 

Tlie place chosen for his hunting-match was a great plain in 
the country of the Otomies, lying between the villages of Xilotepec 
and S. Giovani del Rio ; the Indians being ordered to proceed 
according to their usual customs. The Viceroy, attended by a 
vast retinae of Spaniards, repaired to the place appointed, where 
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accommodations were prepared for them in houses of wood, erected 
for the purpose. A circle of more than fifteen miles was formed 
by eleven thousand Otomies, who started such a quantity of game 
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16 HUNTING ADVBNTURB8. 



on the pUiiiy that the viceroy was quite astonished, and com- 
manded the greater part of them to be set at liberty, which was 
accordingly done. The tiumber retained, however, was still 
incredibly great, were it not attested by a witness of the highest 
credit. On this occasion upwards of six hundred deer and wild 
goats, one hundred cajotes, with a surprising number of hares, 
rabbits, and other smaller animals. The plain still retains the 
Spanish name Cazadero^ which signifies the place of the cha»e. 
The Mexicans had also particular contrivances for catching cer- 
tain animals. Thus, to catch young asses, they made a small fire 
in the woods, putting among the burning coals a particular land 
of stone named cacatoUU i, e. raven or black stone, which bursts 
with a loud noise when heated. The fire was covered with 
earth, and a little maize laid around it. The asses quickly 
assembled with their young, in order to feed upon the maize; 
but while they were thus empbyed, the stone burst, and Beared 
away the old ones by the explosion, while the young ones, unable 
to fly, were carried off by the hunters. Serpents were taken even 
by the hands, seizing them intrepidly by the neck with one hand, 
and sewing up their mouths with the other. This method is still 
practised. They showed the greatest dexterity in tracing the 
steps of wild beasts, even when an European could not have 
discerned the smallest print of their feet. The Indian method, 
however, was by observing sometimes the herbs or leaves broken 
down by their feet ; sometimes the drops of blood which fell from 
them when wounded. Some of the American Indians show still 
greater dexterity in discovering the tracks of their enemies, which 
to an European would be altogether imperceptible. 
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CHAPTER nL 



HUNTma IN THE BAST INDIES. 

ypPUNTING was a favorite diver- 
^M } ^ sion of the bloody conqueror, 
Jenghiz Khan, if indeed the 
word diversion can be applied 
to a monster whose mind was 
set upon the destruction of his 
own species, and who only en- 
deavored to make the murder 
of brutes subservient to that of 
men, by keeping his soldiers in a kind of warfare with the beasts 
when they had no human enemies to contend with. His expe- 
ditions were conducted on a plan similar to that of the Mexicans 
already mentioned ; and were no doubt attended with still greater 
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success, as his numerous army could enclose a much greater 
space than all the Indians whom the Spanish viceroy could 
muster. The East Indian princes still show the same inclination 
to the chase ; and Mr. Blane, who attended the hunting excur- 
sions of Asoph Ul Dowah, Vizier of the Mogul empire, and Nabob 
of Oude, in 1786 and 1780, in the time of Hyder Ali, gives the 
following account of the method practised on this occasion. 

The time is about the beginning of December ; and the diver- 
sion is continued till the heats, which commence about the begin- 
ning of March, oblige them to stop. During this period a circuit 
of between four and six hundred miles is generally made ; the 
hunters bending their course towards the skirts of the northern 
mountains, where the country is wild and uncuhivated. The 
Vizier takes along with him not only his court and seraglio, but 
a great part d* the inhabitants of his capital. His immediate 
attendants amount to about two thousand ; but he is also followed 
by five or six hundred horse, and several battalions of regular 
sepoys with their field pieces: four or five hundred elephants 
also accompany him; of which some are used for riding, others 
for fighting, and some for clearing the jungles and forests of the 
game. About as many sumpter horses of the beautiful Persian 
and Arabian breeds are taken with him. 

A great number of wheel carriages, drawn by bullocks, likewise 
attend, which are used chiefly for the convenience of the women ; 
sometimes also he has an English chaise or two, and sometimes a 
chariot ; but all these, as well as the horses, are merely for show, 
the Vizier himself never using any other conveyance than an 
elephant, or sometimes, when fatigued or indisposed, a palanquin. 
The animals used in the sport are principally about three hundred 
greyhounds, two hundred hawks, and a few trained leopards for 
hunting deer. There is a great number of marksmen, whose 
profession it is to shoot deer ; with many fowlera, who provide 
game ; as none of the natives of India know how to shoot game 
with small shot, or to hunt with slow hounds. 

A vast number of matchlocks are carried along with the com- 
pany, with many English pieces of various kinds, 40 or 50 pairs 
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of pistols, bows and arrows, besides swords, daggers, and sabres 
without number. I'here are also nets of various kinds, some foi 
quails ; and others very large, for fishing, which are carried along 
with him upon elephants, attended by fishermen, so as always to 
be ready for throwing into any river or lake that may be met with. 
Ereiy article that can contribute to luxury or pleasure is Ukewise 
carried along with the army. A great number of carts are loaded 
with the Granges water, and eVen ice is transported for cooling the 
drink. The fruits of the season and fresh vegetables are daily 
sent to him from his gardens by bearers stationed at every ten 
miles ; by which means each article is conveyed day and night at 
the rate of four miles an hour. There are also fighting antelopes, 
huffiiloes, and rams in great numbers ; several hundred pigeons, 
some fighting cocks, and a vast variety of parrots, nightingales, 
^bc. To complete the magnificence or extravagance of this expe- 
dition, there is always a large bazaar, or moving town, which 
attends the camp ; consisting of shop-keepers and artificers of all 
kinds, money-changers, dancing women ; so that, on the most 
moderate calculation, the whole number of people in his camp 
cannot be computed at fewer than 20,000. 

The Nabob himself, and all the gentlemen of his camp, are 
proTided with double sets of tents and equipage, which are always 
sent on the day before to the place to which he intends to go ; and 
this is generally eight or ten miles, in whatever direction most 
game is expected ; so that by the time he has finished his sport in 
the morning, he finds his.whole camp ready pitched for his recep- 
tion. The Nabob, with the attending gentlemen, proceed in a 
regular moving court or durbar, and thus they keep conversing 
together and looking out for game. Many foxes, hares, jackals, 
and sometimes deer, are picked up as they pass along : the hawks 
are carried immediately before the elephants, and let fly at what- 
ever game is sprung, which is generally partridges, bustards, 
quails, and difierent kinds of herons ; these last afibrding excellent 
sport with the falcons. 

Wild boars are sometimes started, and either shot or run down 
by the dogs and horsemen. Hunting the tiger, however, is looked 
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upon as the principle diversion, and the discovexy of one of these 
animals is accounted a matter of great joy. The cover in which 
he is found is commonly long grass, or reeds of such a height ms 
frequently to reach above the elephants ; and it is diiScult to find 
him in such a place, as he commonly endeavors either to steal 
off, or lies so close to the ground that he cannot be roused till the 
elephants are almost upon him. He then roars and skulks away* 
but is shot at as soon as he can be seen ; it being generally con- 
trived that the Nabob shall have the compliment of firing first. 
If he be not disabled, he continues to skulk along, followed by 
the elephants; the Nabob and others shooting at him, as often as 
he can be seen, till he falls. 

The elephants themselves are very much afraid of this terrible 
animal, and discover their apprehensions by shrieking and roaring- 
as soon as they begin to smell him or hear him growl ; generally 
attempting to turn away from the place where he is. Whea the 
tiger can be traced to a particular spot, the elephants are disiTosed 
of in a circle round him ; in which case he will at last make a. 
desperate attack, springing upon the elephant that is nearest, and 
attempting to tear him with his teeth or claws. Some, but very 
few, of the elephants, can be brought to attack the tiger ; and this 
they do by curling up their trunks under their mouths, and then 
attempting to toss, or otherwise destroy him with their tusks, or to 
crush him with their feet or knees. It is considered as good sport 
to kill one tiger in the day ; though sometimes, when a female is 
met with her young ones, two or three will be killed. The other 
objects of pursuit in these excursions are wild elephants, buflaloes, 
rhinoceroses. Our author was present at the hunting of a wild 
elephant of vast size and strength. An attempt was first made to 
take him alive by surrounding him with tame elephants, while he 
was kept at bay by crackers and other fire-works ; but he con- 
stantly eluded every eflR)rt of this kind. Sometimes the drivers 
of the tame elephants got so near him, that they threw strong 
ropes over his head, and endeavored to detain him by fastening 
them around trees ; but he constantly snapped the ropes like pack- 
threads, and pursued his way to the forest. Som« of the strongest 
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md most (urious of ihe figbting elepluists weie then bcwigkt up 
to engage him ; but he attacked them with evLch. Cury that they 
were all obliged to desist. Id his strdggle with one of them he 
broke one of his tusks, and the broken piece, which was upwards 
of two inches in diameter, of sohd ivory, flew tip into the air 
stv^ra] yards above their heads. Orders were now giren to kiB 
him. as it appeared impossible to take him alive ; but even this 
Wi« not accomplished without the greatest difficulty. He twice 
tamed and attacked the party who pursued him ; and in one of 
Afse attacks struck the elephant* obliquely on which the prince 
tcde* threw him upon his side, but then passed on without o^nng 
farther injury. At last he fell dead, af^r having received up- 
naidfi of one thousand balls into his body. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TERMS USED IN HUNTING. 

. -N ^--^^ jj£ gentlemen of the sport 

have invented a set of 

terms, which may be called 

the hunting language. The princi* 

pal are these : 

I « For beasts, as they are in com- 
pnny : — ^They say, a herd of harts, 
and M manner of deer ; a bey of rofes ; a 
founder of swine ; a rout of wolves ; a 
richess of martens: a brace or leash of 
bucks, foxes, or hares ; a couple of rabbits qr coneys. 

2. For their lodging:' — A hart is said to harbor; a buck 
lodges ; a roe beds ; a hare seats or forms ; a coney sits ; a fox 
kennels ; a marten trees ; an otter watches ; a badger earths ; a 
boar couches. Hence, to express th^ir dislodging, they say, un- 
harbor the hart ; rouse the buck ; start the hare ; bolt the coney ; 
unkennel the fox; untree the marten; vent the otter; dig the 
badger; rear the boar. 
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d. For their noise at ratting time : — ^A liart belleth ; & buck 
growns, or troats ; a roe bellows ; a hare beats or taps ; an otter 
whines ; a boar freams ; a fox barks ; a badger shrieks ; a wolf 
howls i a goat rattles* 

4. For their copulation :— A hart or back goes to rut ; a roe to 
tmim ; a boar to brim ; a hare or coney to buck ; a fox to chckit- 
ting ; a wolf to match or make ; an otter hunts for his kind, 

& For the footing and treading : — Of a hart, they say, the slot ; 
of a buck* and all fallow-deer, the view ; of all deer, if on die 
grass, and scarce visible, the foiling ; of a fox, the print ; and of 
other Terrnin, the footing ; of an otter, the marks ; of a boar, the 
track; the hare when in open field, is said to sore ; when she 
winds about to deceive the hounds, she doubles ; when she beats 
on the hard highway, and her footing cqpies to be perceived, she 
pricketh : in snow, it is called the trace of the hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, it is called the single ; 
that of a boor, the wreath ; of a fox, the brush or drag ; and the 
tip at the end, the chape ; of a wolf the stem ; of a hare and 
coney, the scut. 

7. The ordure of a hart, and all deer, is called fewmets or few- 
riiiahing ; of a haie, crotiles or erotising ; of a boar, losses ; of a 
fox, the billetting ; and of other vermin, the fuants ; of an otter, 
the spraints. 

8. As the attire or parts of deer, those of a stag, if perfect, are 
the bur, the pearls, the little knobs on it, the beam, the guttexSf 
the antler, the fur antler, royal, fur royal, and all at top the 
croches ; of the buck^ the bur, beam, brow antler, black antler, 
advancer, palm, and spellers. If the croches grow in the form of 
m flaan's hand, it is called a palmed head. Heads bearing not 
above three or four, and the croches placed aloi\, all of one height, 
are called crowned heads ; heads having double croches, are 
called forked heads, because the croches are planted on the top of 
tba learns like forks* 

1I» Of die young, they say, a Jitter of cahs» a nest of rabbitSy 
\ mgtintVB dray. 

10. The fauna used in respect of the dogs^&c., are aa foUowa 
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—Of greyhounds, two make a brace; of hoands, aeoople'; of 
greyhounds, three make a leash ; of hounds, a couple and half. 
They say, le^ slip a greyhound ; and, cast-off a hound. The 
string wherein a greyhound is led, is called a leash ; and that 
of a hound, a lyome. The greyhound has his collar, and the 
hound his couples. We say a kennel of hounds, and a pack of 
beagles. 

11. The following terms and phrases ar more immediately 
used in the progress of the sport itself. When the hounds, 
being cast-off, and finding the scent of somn game, begin to open 
and cry, they are said to challenge ; when they are too busy ere 
the scent be good, they are said to babble ; when too busy 
where the scent is good, to bawl ; when they run it endwise 
orderly, hoMing in togethy merrily, and making it good, they are 
said to be in full cry ; when they run along without opening at all, 
it is called, running mute ; when spaniels open in the string, or a 
greyhound in the course^ they are said to lapse ; when beagles 
bark and cry at their prey, they are said to yearn ; when the dogs 
hit the scent the contrary way, they are said to draw amiss ; when 
th,ey take fresh scent and quit the former chase for a new one, it 
IS called hunting change ; when they hunt the game by the heel 
or track, they are said to hunt counter ; when the chase goes off) 
and returns again, traversing the same ground, it is called hunt- 
ing the foil ; when the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, instead 
of a single one, it is called running riot ; dogs set in readiness 
where the game is expected to come by, and cast-off after the 
other hounds are passed, are called a relay, if they be cast^ff 
ere the other dogs come up, it is called vountlay ; when, finding 
where the chase has been, they make a profl^r to enter, but 
return, it is called a blemish ; a lesson on the horn to encourage 
the hounds, is named a call, or recheat ; that blown at the death of 
a deer, is called the mart ; the part belonging to the dogs of any 
chase they have killed, is the reward ; they say, take off a deer's 
skin ; strip or case a hare, fox, and all«sorts of vermin ; which is 
done by beginning at the snout, and turning the skin over the 
ears down to the tail. 
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HimTlNG IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAI^D- 
IN no counlry is huntinq^ so passion* 
alely io^-ed as in Great Britain, From 
the eaTliesi period nf histnry, to the 
present time, the noLility and gentiry 
of England have taken pride in oil 
the cnriovis lore of the hunter^s art- 
Vcdomes might be written — ^we should rather say, scores of vo- 
lumes have been published in that country, on what is styled by 
the ancient writers, the " noble arte of venerie," To avoid pro- 
lixity on this part of our subject, we shall, in the next succeeding 
chapters, give the brief directions of an old writer, on the modes 
of hunting the various quadrupeds of the chase, both on the 
Island cf Great Britain, and on the continent ; reserving the 
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privilege of recurring to certain branches of the subject hereafter. 
Our authority says : 

Hunting, as practised in England and Scotland, is chiefly 
performed with dogs; of which we have various species, ac- 
commodated to the diderent kinds of game, as greyhounds, 
bloodhounds, terriers, dbc. In the kennels or packs, they gene- 
rally rank them under the heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyejrs, 
dbc. On some occasions, nets, spears and instruments for digging 
> the ground, are also required ; nor is the hunting horn to be omitted. 
The usual chases are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, fox, badger, and 
otter. 

Hunting is practised in difllerent seasons and manners, and 
with difllerent apparatus, according to the nature of the beasts 
which are hunted. With regard to the seasons, that for hart 
and buck hunting, begins a fortnight after midsummer, and lasts 
till Holy-rood day ; that for the hind and doe, begins on Holy- 
rood^ day, and lasts till Candlemas ; that for fox hunting, begins at 
Christmas, and holds till Lady-day ; that for roe hunting, begins 
at Michaelmas, and ends at Christmas ; hare hunting commences 
at Michaehnas, and lasts till the end of February ; and where the 
wolf and boar are hunted, the season for each begins at Christ- 
mas, the first ending at Lady-day, and the latter at the Purification. 
When the sportsmen have provided themselves with nets, spears, 
and a hunting horn to call the dogs together, and likewise with 
instruments for digging the ground, the following directions will 
be of use to them, in the pursuit of various sorts of game. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HUNTING THE BADGER. 
HE Badger is found in almost all the temperate 
r %x\) C^^ climates of Europe, Asia, and America r*niea- 
MCaffi^l^ J sures in general about two feet and a half from 
^ tnk. ) the snout to the insertion of the tail. The body 
) is thick, the legs short and muscular, and the 
^''.y fore feet provided with claws ; the superior part 
cf the body is of a dirty greyish color, the inferior black ; ihd 
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liair is long and rough on the back and sides, but shorter on the 
throat, breast, and belly. It secretes a fetid substance in an orifice 
under the tail, which gives it a very offensive smell; It is a soli- 
tary animal, and resides in woody places, in burrows which it 
digs deep in the earth, with long winding entrances, and keeps 

^ remarkably clean. It feeds upon young rabbits, frogs, birds and 
their eggs and young ; but seldom ventures far from its habita- 
tion, and that only at nightfall. If surprised by dogs in its excur- 
sions, it turns upon its back, combats with desperate resolution, 
and seldom dies unrevenged ; nor is he easily conquered, for his 
skin is so thick and loose, that the teeth of a dog make but little 
impression. It is very torpid, especially in winter. The femaki, 
brings forth once a-year, three or four at a time. When taken 
young, it is easily tamed, will play with the dogs, and feilow its 
master about the house. Its flesh, when well and cleanly fed, 
makes excellent hams : those of the South American Badger were' 
wont to be considered so delicious, that the sale of them was pro- 

^ hibited but to the viceroy, who sent an annual present to Madrid 
for the royal table. 




Our old friend, already quoted, gives the following directicms 
lor hunting^ the badger. 

Seek the earth and burrows where he lies^ and in a clear 
moonhine night go and stop them all, except one or two, and 
therein place some sacks, fastened with drawing strings, which 
rxmj shut him in as soon as he strains the bag. Some only set a 
hoop in the mouth of the sack, and so put it into the hole ; and as 
soon as the badger is in the sack and straineth it, the sack slip- 
ped! off the hoop and follows him to the eaith, where he lies 
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f mbling till he is taken. These sacks being thus set, cast off 
the hounds, and beating about all the woods, coppices, hedges, 
mod tnfis, louad about, for the compass of a mile or two i and 
«iich badgers as are abroad, being alarmed by the hounds, will 
aoon betake themselves to their burrows. 

He who is .placed to watch the sacks, must stand dose, and upoa 
a clear wind ; otherwise, the badger will discover him, and will 
immediately fly some other way into his burrow. But if the 
hounds can encounter him, before he can take his sanctuary, he 
will then stand at bay like a boar, imd make good sport, griev- 
ously biting and clawing the dogs, for the manner of their fight- 
mg is lying on their backs, using both teeth and nails ; and by 
blowing up their skins, defend themselves against all bites of the 
dogs, ai)^d blows of the men upon their noses. For the preserva- 
tion of the^dags, put broad collars about their necks, made of grey 
skins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers begin to yearn him in 
his burrow, he will stop the hole betwixt him and the terriers, and 
if they still continue baying, he will remove his couch into another 
chamber^r part of the burrow, and so from one to another, barri- 
cading, the way before them, as they retreat, until they can go no . 
further. If you intend to dig the badger out of his burrow, you 
must be provided with the same tools as for digging out a fox ; 
and should have a pail of water to refresh the terriers, when they 
come out of the earth to take breath and cool themselves. It will 
also be necessary to put collars with bells, about the necks of the 
terriers, which, malamg a noise, may cause the badger to boh out. , 
The tools used for digging out the badger being troublesome to 
be carried on men's backs, may be brought in a cart. 

In digging, consider the situation of the ground, by which you 
may judge where the chief angles are ; for else, instead of advanc- 
ing t^p work, you will hinder it. In this order you may bewege 
them in their holes, and work to them with mines and counter- 
mines ufttil you. have overcome them. Having taken a live 
badger, if you would make sport, carry him home in a sack, and 
lam bin) out in your court-yard, or some other inclosed place. 
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and there let him be hunted and worried to death by your honnda* 
The flesh, blood, and grease, of the badger, though not good food, 
yet axe useful in laboratories, for making oils, ointments^ salvea, 
and powders for shortness of breath, cough, the stone, sprained* 
sinews, oolt-aches, &c. ; and the skin when well dressed, is warm, 
and good for old people who are troubled with paralytic distem- 
pers. 
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CHAPTER yn. 



HUKTINQ THE WILD BOATLr 




THE Wild Boar, thq^jriginal stock, and 
one© ?ery plentiful in the BritisU forests, 
ifl more sagacious and cleanly than the 
domeftticaied animal. He is smaller in 
"bodvi with a bng'er snout, aufJ short romid 
ears ; he is likewise more uniform in color, 
being always of an iron-grey, shading into 
black : they feed chiefly upon acorns and 
other fruit; they also plough up the ground for roots. Th 
partly gregarious, and the herds comhine for mutual de 
when attacked, they place the youngest and feehlest in the < 
and forming a semicircle, present a front which few gf the 
animals will dare to attack, or if they do, will escape with im^ 
The chase of the wild boar is a favorite amusement in 
conntries where he is found. He is hunted with the small n 
when "reared," he betrays little fear; going slowly forwj 
stopa at intervals, turns round and dares his pursuers, ^ 
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fxperiencaddogs, aware of his ferocity, bay at a respectful diatance* 
till he Tettime his coarse and proceed. When completely fatigued^ 
the younger brood close upon him, and not unfrequently sufier for 
their lashnees; the hunters then finish the business with their 
qpeonk If not too old, his flesh is highly esteemed, especially 
the bams. 




THE \TILD BOAR. 

The Wild Boar among huntsmen, has several names, according 
to its difierent ages ; the %st year, it is called a pig of the 
saunder ; the second, it is called a hog ; the third, a hog-steer ; 
and the fourth, a boar ; when leaving the saunder, be is called a 
aingler or sangler. The boar generally lives to twenty-five or 
thirty years, if he escapes accidents^ The time of rutting is in 
December, and lasts about three weeks. Boars feed on all sorts 
of fruits, and on the roots of many plants, particularly fern. When 
near the sea-coasts, they will descend to the shores and demolish 
the more tender shell-fish in very great numbers. Their general 
places of rest are among the thickest bushes that can be found ; 
and they are not easily put out of them, but will stand the bay a 
long time. In April and May thc}'' sleep more sound than at any 
other time of the year. This is therefore the successful time for 
taking tfaem.in the toils. 

When a boar is roused out of the thicket, he always goes from 
it, if possible, the same way by which he came to it ; and when 
he is CBce up, he will never stop till he comes to some place of 
BK>r6 security. If it happens that a saunder of them are found 
together, when any one 'breaks away, the rest all foMow the same 
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way. When the boar is hunted in the wood where he was kred* 
he wjD scarce ever be brought to quit it ; he will sometimes make 
towards the sides to listen to the noise of the dogs, but retires into 
the middle again, and usually dies or escupes there. 

When a boar runs ahead, he will not be stopped or put out of 
his way, by man or beast, so long as he has any strength left* 
He makes no doubles or crossings when chased. An eld bou 
when killed makes no noise ; the sows and pigs squeak when 
wounded. The season for hunting the wild boar begins in Sep* 
tember, and ends in December, when they go to rut. If it be a 
krge boar, and one that has lain long at rest, he must be hunted 
with a great number of dogs, and those such as will keep close to 
him ; and the huntsman, with his spear, should always be riding 
m among them, and charging the boar as often as he can, to dis* 
courage him ; such a boar as this, with five or six couples of 
dogs, will run to ^e first place of shelter, and there stand at bay, 
and make at them as they attempt to come up with him, 

There ought always to be relays also set of the best and 
staunchest hounds in the kennel ; for if they are of young eager 
dogs, they will be apt to seize him, and be killed or spoiled before 
the rest come up. Collars with bells about the dog's necks are a 
great security for them ; for the boar will not so soon strike at 
them when they have these, but will rather run before them. 
The huntsmen generally kill the boar with their swords or spears ; 
but great caution is necessary in making the blows ; for he is very 
apt to catch them upon his snout or tusks ; and if wounded and 
not killed, he will attack the huntsman in the most furious 
manner. 

The places to give the wound with the spear is either between the 
eyes in the middle of the forehead, at in the shoulder ; both these 
places make the wound mortal. When this animal makes at the 
hunter, there is nothing for it but courage and address ; if he flies, 
he IS sure to be overtaken and killed. If the boar comes straight 
up, he is to be received at the point of the spear ; but if he makes 
doubles and windings, he is to be watched very cautiously, for he 
^riU attempt getting hold of the spear in his mouth ; and if he 
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does, nothing can save the huntsman, but another person attacking 
him behind ; he will on this attack the second person, and the 
first must then attack him again ; two people will thus have 
enough to do with him ; and were it not for the forks of the boar- 
spears that make it impossible to press forward upon them, the 
huntanan who gires the creature his death's wound would seldom 
escape falling a sacrifice to his revenge. 

The modem way of boar-hunting is generally to dispatch the 
creature by all the huntsmen striking him at once ; but the 
ancient Roman way was, for a person on foot, armed with a 
spear, to keep the creature at bay ; and in this case the boar 
would run of himself upon the spear to come at the huntsman, 
and push forward till the spear pierced him through. 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. In the com, 
he is said to feed ; in the meadows or sallow-fields, to rout, worm, 
or fem ; in a close, to graze. The boar is farrowed with as many 
teeth as he will ever have ; his teeth increasing only in bigness, not 
in number ; among these there are four called tushes, or tusks ; 
the two biggest of which do not hurt when he strikes, but serve 
only to whet the other two lowest, with which the beast defends 
himself, and frequently kiUs, a*s being greater and longer than 
the rest. These creatures in the West Indies are subject to the 
stone ; few of them are absolutely free from it, yet scarce any of 
them have the stones of any considerable size. It is common to 
find a great number in the same bladder. They are usually of 
about a scruple weight, and are angular and regular, each having 
five angles. Among the ancient Romans, boar's fiesh was a deli- 
cacy ; a boar served up a whole dish of state. The boar was 
sometimes the military ensign of the Roman armies, in lieu of 
the eagle. Among physicians, a boar's bladder has been reputed 
a specific for the epilepsy. The tush of the wild boar still passes 
with some as of great efficacy in quinzies and pleurisies 
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CATTRB BUFFALO. 



CHAPTER VIII. 




HuirriNa the buffalo. 

5NDER different names, this animal is 
widely diffused. He has long been 
domesticated in India, where his ser- 
vices as a beast of draught and burden 
render him extremely valuable. From 
lv7 India he has spread into Egypt, Greece, 
Italy and Spain. He is heavier, clum- 
sier, and more formidable than the ox 
or the domestic bull. A variety found in Africa, called the leap 
bnflblo, it peculiarly ferocious. In its native regions, the buffalo 
is considered by hunters, one of the most formidable beasts of 
chase. It is capable of contending with the tiger, which is often 
foiled in the deadly strife. When excited, the beast rushes des- 
perately on its foe, strikes him down with the horns or forehead, 
kneels upon him, crushing in his chest, and then tramples on the 
lifeless body as if to satiate its vindictive fury. 

Dr. Sparrman gives the following description cf the mode of 
haatiog him at the Cape of Good Hope. « When we advanced 
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to within twenty or thirty paces of the beast, and consequently 
were in some degree actuated by our fears, wo discharged our 
pieces pretty nearly at the same time ; while the bufialo, which 
was upon rather lower ground than we were, behind a thin scam- 
bling bush, seemed to turn his head round in order to make 
toward us. In the meanwhile, however, the moment we had 
discharged our guns, we had the pleasure to see him fall, and 
directly afterwards run down into the thickest part of the wood. 
This induced us to hope that our shot had proved mortal; for 
which reason, we had the imprudence to follow him down into 
the close thickets, where luckily for us we *could get no farther. 
'We had, however, as we found afterwards, only hit the hindmost 
part of the chine, where the balls, which lay at the distance of 
three inches from each other, had been shivered to pieces against 
the bones. 

" In the meanwhile, our temerity, which chiefly proceeded from 
hurry and ignorance, was considered by the Hottentots as a proof 
of spirit and intrepidity hardly to be equalled ; on which account, 
from that instant they appeared to entertain an infinitely higher 
opinion of our courage than they had ever done before. Several 
of our Hottentots now came to us, and threw stones down into 
the dale, though without success, in order to find out, by the bellow- 
ings of the beast, whither he had retired : afterwards, however, 
he seemed to have plucked up his courage, for he came up at 
last out of the dale of his own accord, to the skirts of the wood, 
and placed himself so as to have a full view of us on the spot, 
where we were resting ourselves somewhat higher up : his inten- 
tion was, in all probability, and in the opinion of our old sportsmen, 
to revenge himself on us, if we had not happened to see him in 
time, and fired at him directly. 

« What, perhaps, put a stop to his boldness was, that we stood 
on higher ground than he did : for several veteran sportsmen have 
assured me of it as a fact, that they know from experience, that 
the bufialoes do not willingly venture to ascend any hill or emi- 
nence in order to attack any one. The third shot, which after- 
wards was observed to hare entered at the belly, was fatal. This 
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occasioned the buflalo to take himself down again into the vale, 
dveing the ground and bushes all the way he went with his 
biood. 

" Though still hot upon the chase, yet we advanced with the 
greatest caution, accompanied by two of our Hottentots, through 
the thin and more pervious part of the wood,- where the bufiaio 
had taken refuge. He Tvas advancing again to attack some of us, 
when Mr. Immelman, from the place where he was posted, shot 
him in the lungs. Notwithstanding this, he had still strength 
enough left to make a circuit of one hundred and fifty paces, 
before we heard him fall ; during his fall, and before he died, he 
bellowed in a most stupendous manner. And this death-song of 
his, inspired every one of us with joy, on account of the victory 
we had gained ; and so thoroughly steeled is frequently the 
human heart against the sufierings of the brute creation, that we 
liastened forwards, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the buflfalo 
stm^le with the pangs of death. 1 happened to be the foremost 
amongst them ; but think it impossible for angrdsh, accompanied 
by a savage fierceness, to be painted in stronger colors than they 
were in the countenance of this buflklo. I was within ten steps 
of him when he perceived me, and bellowing raised himself 
suddenly again on his legs. I had reason to believe since, that I 
was at the time very much frightened ; for before I could well 
take my aim, I fired ofiT my gun, and the shot missed the whole 
of his huge body, and only hit him in the hind legs, as we after- 
wards discovered by the size of the balls. Immediately upon 
this I flew away like lightning, in order to look out for some tree to 
climb op into. Notwithstanding the tedious prolixity it might 
occasion me to be guilty of, I thought the best and readiest method 
of giving my reader an idea of the nature of this animal, and of 
the method of hunting it, as well as of other contingent circum- 
stances, wouM be to adduce an instance or two, of what occurred 
during the chase.*' 
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THE CHAMOIS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

HUNTINa THE CHAMOIS. 




YTT^ HE Chamois, or Alpiqe Ooat, 
formerly considered as the 
parent of the domestic breed, 
has by later nataralists been 
placed as a distinct species. 
In its general features, how- 
eirer, with the exception of 
the horns, which, of a beau- 
tiful black, rise between the 
eyes, bend backward, and 
terminate in hooks, and the 
want of a beard, the chamois 
greatly resembles- the tame 
goat. Its height is about 
two feet three or four 
inches : its hair is short like 
that of the dnp.. of an ■ 
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cobr^ yarying to bkckish-brown. Its habitations are among the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the lofty mountains of Asia, bordering on 
the regions of everlasting ice and snow. It is agreeable, lively, 
and active beyond expression: its senses are amazingly acute, and 
by the scent, it is said, will dbcover the hunter at half a league's 
distance. They feed in flocks of nearly twenty or more; and 
those at the outskirts, or perhaps a single sentinel when they per- 
ceive danger, give notice to the rest by a kind of hissing noise, 
shriU at the beginning, and deeper towards the close, during which 
they appear in the utmost agitation, striking the ground with their 
fore feet, bounding from rock to rock, turning, stopping, and looking, 
till the approach of the enemy is ascertained, when off the whole 
fly like the wind, and defy pursuit amid the awful chasms of the 
glaciers, on the stupendous precipices of the rocks ; for their spnng 
is astonishing, and they will throw themselves safely down an 
almost perpendicular height of twenty or thirty feet. It drinks 
little, and is rather fastidious in its feeding, picking out buds and 
fiowers and the tenderest of the aromatic herbs, which gives to its 
flesh a delicious flavor. 

From the description given by M. Saussure, in his Journey on 
the Alps, VoL 3, no species of hunting appears to be attended 
with more danger than this ; yet the inhabitants of Chamouni are 
extremely addicted to it. 

The Chamois hunter generally sets out in the night, that he 
may reach by break of day the most elevated pastures where the 
goats come to feed, before they arrive. As soon as he discovers 
the place where he hopes to find them, he surveys it with his 
glass. If he finds none of them there, he proceeds, always 
ascending : whenever he descries any, he endeavors to get above 
them, either by stealing along some gully, or getting behind some 
rock or eminence. When he is near enough to distinguish their 
horns, whjch is the mark by which he judges of the distance, he 
rests his piece on a rock, takes his aim with great composure, and 
larely misses. This piece is a rifle-barrelled carabine, into which 
the ball is thrust, and these carabines often contain two charges. 
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tk^Qfii ^my hkf^ but one borrd ; the charges nre pQt one atore 
anotherr aad are fired in succeBsdon. If he had wounded the 
chamois, he mns to his prey, and for security he hamstrings h ; 
than* he coosiders his way home : if the road is difficult, he skins 
the ohamois, and leayes the carcasp ; but, if k is practicable, he 
throws the animal on his shoulders, and bears him to his village, 
though at a great distance, and often over frightful predpices ; he 
foods his fiwnily with the flesh, which is excellent, especially when 
the creature is young, and he dries the skin for sale. But if^ as 
is the common case, the vigilant chamois perceives the approach 
of the hunter, he immediately takes flight among the glaciers, 
through the snows, and over the most precipitous rocks. 

It is particularly difficult to get near these animals when there 
are several together ; for then one of them, while the rest are 
feedhig, stands as a sentinel on the point of some rock that com- 
mands a view of the avenues leading to the pasture ; and as soon 
as he perceives any object of alarm, he utters a sort of hiss, at 
which the others instantly gather round him to }udge for them- 
selves of the nature of the danger ; if it is a wild beast, or hunter, 
the mo^t experienced puts himself at the head of the flock ; and 
away they fly, ranged in a line, to the most inaccessible retreats* 
It is here that the fatigues of the hunter begin : instigated by h» 
passion for the chase, he is insensible to danger ; he passes over 
snows, without thinking of the horrid precipices they conceal ; he 
entangles himself among the most dangerous paths, and bounds 
from rock to rock, without knowing how he is to return. 

Night often surprises him in the midst of his pursuit ; bat ke 
does not for that reason abandon it ; he hopes that the same cause 
will arrest the flight of the chamois, and that he will next morning 
pvertake them. Thus he passes the nig^t, not at the foot of a 
tree, like the hunter of the plain ; not in a grotto, softly reclined ' 
on a bed of moss, but at the foot of a rock, and often on«the bare 
points of shattered fragments, without the smallest shelter. There, 
M alone, without Are, without light, Jie draws from his bag a bit 
of cheese, with a morsel of oaten bread, which make his commoa 
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food; bread so dry that he is sometimes oUiged to break it 
betiroaii two stones, or with the hatchet he carries with Jiirn to 
cot oat steps in the ice. 

Having thus made his solitary and frugal repast, he pnts a stone 
below his head for a pillow, and goes to sleep, dreaming on the 
TovLtf which the chamois may have taken. But soon he k awikmed 
by tiie freshness of the morning ; he gets up, benumbed with cold; 
surveys the precipices which he must traverse to overtake his 
game ; drinks a little brandy, of which he is always provided with 
a nnall portion, and sets out to encounter new dangers. Hunters 
sometimes remain in these solitudes for several days together, 
during which time their &milies, their unhappy wives in particakr, 
experience a state of the most dreadful anxiety : they dare not go 
to rest for fear of seeing their husbands appear to them in a dieam ; 
for it is a received opinion in the country, that when a man has 
periilM, either in the snow, or on some unknown rock, he appears 
by night to the person he holds most dear, describes the place that 
proved fatal to him, and requests the performance of the last duties 
to his corpse. << After this picture (says M. Baussure,) of the Hie 
which the chamois hunters lead, could one imagine that this chase 
would be the object of a passion absolutely unsurmoontable f I 
knew a well-made, handsome man, who had just married a beau- 
tiful woman :^-< My grand*fiither, said he to me, lost his life 
in the chase ; so did my father ; and I am persuaded, that I too 
shall die in the same manner ; this bag which I carry with me 
when I hunt, I call my grave-cbthes, for I am sure I will have no 
other ; yet if you should ofier to make my fortune on condition of 
abandoning the chase of the chamois, I could not consent. I made 
some excursions on the Alps with this man; his strengdi and 
address were astonishing ; but his temerity was greater thatt hi^ 
strength; and I have heard, that two years afterwards, he missed 
a step on the brink of a precipice, and met with the fate he bad 
eiqpected.' 
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CHAPTER X. 




I 



HUNTING THE FOX. 

OX-HUNTING is so common and has so 
long prevailed in England, that the teim 
" fox-hunting squire" was supposed to 
be sufficiently accurate for describing an 
English country genileir.fin until a recent 
period. It was the universal passion of 
the English rural gentry of the Ia£t 
century ; and it is still regarded among 
a certain class as by far the most delight- 
ful end cxcitinis: of all the sports of the field. 

Our old friend alre^^d}' quoted treats the art and mystery of Fox 
Hunting with his accustomed gravity and earnestness. 

Himling the fox, he says, makes a very pleasant exercise, and 
ii €i tiller ubove or below ground. 

Munitng the fox alj[>ve ground. To hunt a fox with hounds, 
you must draw about groves, thickets, and bushes near villages* 
When you find one, slop up his earth the night before you design 
to hunt, aboot mldmght ; while he is out to prey. This may be 
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done by laying two white sticks across ia his way, which he will 
imagine to be some trap laid for him ; or they may be stopped up 
with black thorns and earth mixed. The pack should consist of 
twenty-fire couple. The hounds should be at the cover at sun- 
rising. The huntsman should then throw in his hounds as quietly 
as he can, and let the two whippers-in keep wide of him on either 
hand ; so that a single hound may not escape them ; let them be 
attentive to this halloo, and let the sportsmen be ready to encourage 
or rate as that directs. The fox ought on no account to be hallooed 
too socm, as in that case he would most certainly turn back, and 
spoil all the sport. 

Two things Mr. Beckford particularly recommends, viz., the 
makmg all the hounds steady, and making them all draw. 
^ Many huntsmen, ^says he^ are fond of having them at their 
horse's heels ; but they never can get so well or soon together, as 
when they spread the cover ; besides, I have often known, when 
there have only been a few finders, that they have found their fox 
gone down the wind, and been heard of no more that day. 
Much depends upon the first finding of your fox ; for I look upon 
a kix well found to be half killed. I think people are generally 
in too great a hurry on this occasion. 

^< There are but few instances where sportsmen are not too 
noisy, and too fond of encouraging their hounds, which seldom do 
their business so well as when little is said to them. The hunts- 
man ought to begin with his foremost hounds, and keep as close 
to them as he can. No hound can then slip down the wind and 
get out of his hearing ; he will also see how far they carry the 
scent, a necessary requisite ; for without it he can never make a 
cast with any certainty." 

You will find it not less necessary for your huntsman to bo 
active in pressing his hounds forward when the scent is good, than 
to be prudent in not hurrying them beyond it when it is bad. It 
is his business to be ready at all times, to lend them that assistance 
which they so frequently need, and which, when they are first at 
a (ault is then most critical. A hound at that time will exert him- 
slf most ; be afterwards coob and becomes more indifierent about 
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hit game. Those huDtsmen who do not get forwsid encmgh to 
take advantage of this eagerness and impetuoaity, and direct it 
properly, seldom know enough of kimting, to be of much use Id 
^m afterwards. 

Though a huntsman cannot be too fond of hunting, a whipper- 
in easily may. His business will seldom allow him to be forward 
enough with the hounds to see much of the spott. His only 
thought therefore should be to keep the hounds together, and to 
contribute as much as he can, to the killing of the fax ; keeping 
the hounds together is the surest means to make them steady. 
When left to themselves they seldom refuse any blood they can 
get; they become conceited; learn to tie upon the scent; and 
besides this, they frequently get a trick of hunting by themselresy 
and are seldom good for much afVer wards. Every country is 
toon known ; and nine foxes out of ten, with the wind in the 
same quarter, will follow the same track. It is easy therefore Cor 
the whipper-in to cut short, and catch the hounds again. 

With a high scent you cannot push on hounds too much* 
Screams keep the fox forward, at the same time that they keep 

the hounds together, or let in 
the tail-hounds : they also en* 
liven the sport; and^ if dis- 
cretely used, are always of 
service; but in cover they 
should be given with the 
greatest caution. Halloos sel- 
dom do any hurt when yon 
are running up the wind, for 
then none but the tail-hounds can hear you : when you are run- 
ning down the wind, you should halloo no more than maybe 
necessary to bring the tail hounds forward ; for a hound that 
knows his business seldom wants encouragement when he ia 
upon a scent. 

Most fox hunters, wish to see their hounds run in a good style* 
A pack of harriers, if they have time, may kill a fox, but I defy 
them to kUl him in the style in which he ouglrt to be UUed $ 
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tbey uuut hunt hiin down. If you mtend to tire him out, jou 
miut expect to be lived afao yooiaelf ; I aerer wish *a chaae to Jje 
leas than one hoar» or to exoeed two : it is sufficiently icng if 
properly followed ; it will seldom be longer, unless there be a 
£iait somewhere : either in the day, the huntsman, or the hounds. 
Changing from the hunted fox to a fresh one, is as bad an aect- 
dait as can happen to a pack of fox^hounds, and requires all the 
ingenuity and observation that man is capable of, to guard against 
it. Gould a fox hound distinguish a hunted fox, as the deer 
kmnd does a deer that is blown, ka, huntmg would then be 
perfisct. 

A huntsman should always Usten to his hounds while they are 
nmnii^ in cover ; he should be particularly attentive to the head- 
most hounds, and he should be constantly on his guard against a 
sldrter ; for if there be two scents, he must be wrong. QeneraUy 
tpatking, the beat scent is kaat likely to be that of the hunted 
fox ; and as a iex seldom 8u%rs hounds to run up to him as long 
as he is aUe to prevent it ; so, nine times out of ten, when foxes 
aie haUooed early in the day, they are all fresh foxes. The 
bounds most likely to be right are the hard-running line-hunting^ 
ones ; or such as the huntsman knows had the lead before there 
arose any doubt of changing. 

With regard to the iox^ if he break overhand open country, it 
is no sign that he is hard nm ; for they seldom at any time will 
do that unless they are a great way before the hounds. Also if 
he run up the wind ; they seldom or never do that when they 
have been long hunted and grow weak ; and when they run therr 
soil, that also may direct hinu All this requires a good ear and 
nice obaervation ; and indeed in that consists the chief excellence 
of a huntsman. 

When the hounds divide in two parts, the whipper-in, in stop- 
ping, must attend to the huntsman, and wait for his halloo, before 
he attempts to stop either; for want of proper management in 
this, I have known the hounds stopped at both places, and both 
foxes lost. If they have many scents, and it is uncertain which 
is the hunted fbx» let him atop those ^t are farthest down the 
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wind : as they can hear the others, and will reach them soonest ; 
in such a cas^e there will he little use in stopping those that are 
up the wind. When hounds are at a check, let every one be 
silent and stand still. Whippers-in are frequently at this time 
coming on with the tail hounds. They should nerer halloo to 
them when the hounds are at fault ; the least thing does them 
harm at such a time, hut a halloo more than any other. The 
huntsman, at a check, had hetter let his hounds alone ; or content 
himself with holding them forward, without taking them ofT their 
noses. Should they be at fault, after having made their own cast, 
(which the huntsman should always first encourage them to do) it 
is then his business to assist them further ; but, except in some 
particular instances, I never approve of their being cast as long as 
they are inclined to hunt. 

The first cast I bid my huntsman make is generally a regular 
one, not choosing to rely entirely on his judgment ; if that should 
not succeed, he is then at hberty to follow his own opinion, and 
proceed as observation or genius may direct. When such a cast 
is made, I like to see some mark of good sense and meaning in 
it; whether down the wind, or towards some likely cover or 
strong earth. However, as it is at best uncertain, I always wish 
to see a regular cast before I see a knowing one ; which, as a last 
resource, should not be called forth until it be wanted. The letting 
hounds alone is but a negative goodness in a huntsman ; whereas 
this last shows real genius ; and to be perfect, it must be bom 
with him. There is a fault, however, which a knowing hunts- 
man is too apt to commit : he will find a fresh fox, and then claim 
the merit of having recovered the hunted one. It is always dan- 
gerous to throw hounds into a cover to retrieve a lost scent ; and 
unless they hit him in, is not to be depended on. 

Gentlemen, when hounds are at fault, are too apt themselves to 
prolong it. They should alu^ys stop iheir horses some distance 
behind the hounds ; and if it be possible to remain silent, this is 
the time. They should be careful not to ride before the hounds 
or over the scent ; nor should they ever meet a hound in the face 
unless to stop him. Should you at any time be before the 
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hounds, tarn your horse's head ihe way they are going, get out 
of their track, and let them pass by you. In dry weather, and 
particularly in heathy countries, foxes will run the roads. If 
gentlemen at such times will ride close upon the hounds, they 
may drive them miles without any scent. High mettled fox- 
hounds are seldom inclined to stop whilst horses are close at their 
heels. No one should ever ride in a direction which, if persisted 
in, would carry him amongst the hounds, unless he be at a great 
distance behind them. 

The first moment that hounds are at fault is a critical one for 
the sport people, who should then be very attentive. Those who 
look forward may perhaps see the fox, or the running of sheep, 
or the pursuit of crows, may give them some tidings of him. 
Those who listen may sometimes take a hint which way he is . 
gene from the chattering of a magpie ; or perhaps be at certainty 
{torn a distant halloo ; nothing that can give any intelligence at 
SDch a time ought to be neglected. 

Gentlemen are too apt to ride all together : were they to spread 
more, they might sometimes be of service ; particularly those 
who, from a knowledge of the sport, keep douTi the wind ; it 
would then be difficult for either hounds or fox to escape their 
observation. You should, however, be cautious how you go to a 
halloo. The halloo itself must in a great measure direct you ; 
and though it afford no certain rule, yet you may frequently guess 
whether it can be depended upon oj not. 

At the sowing time, when boys are keeping off the birds, you 
will sometimes be deceived by their halloo ; so that it is best, 
when you are in doubt, to send a whipper-in to know the cep» 
tainty of the matter. Hounds ought not to be cast so long as they 
are able to hunt. It is a common idea, that a hunted fox never 
stops; but Mr. Beckford informs us that he has known them stop 
even in wheel-ruts in the middle of a down, and get up in the 
middle of the hounds. The greatest danger of kaing a fox is at 
the first finding him, and when he is sinking; at both which 
tiroes he will run short, and the eagerness of the hounds will fre- 
quently carry them beyond the scent. 
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Wlien a fox ia fint foand, ertry one ought to koep behfad tlM 
kflunds till they are well settled to the scent; and when the 
houndfl are catching him, they ought to be as silent as possible ; 
ftti eal him eagerly after he is caught. In some places they har^ 
a method of treeing him ; that is, throwing him aeross the branch 
•f s tvee, and sufiering the hounds to bay at him for some minutes 
before he is thrown amongst them ; the intention of which is la 
■Mke them more eager, and to let in the tail^hounds; during this 
interval also they recover their wind, and are apt to eat him more 
asadily. Our author, however, advises not to keep him loo long, 
aa he supposes that the hounds have not any appetite to eat him 
loufof than while they are angry with kisi. 




HuBting the fox under ground. In case a fox escape so aa to 
earth, countrymen must be got together with shovels, spades, pick- 
axes, ftc., to dig him out, if they think the earth not too great. 
They make their earths as near as they can in ground that is 
Imrd to dig, as in clay, stony ground, or amongst the roots of 
trees ; and their earths have commonly but one hole, and that is 
itiaight and a long way in before you come at their couch. 
Sometimes they take possession of a badger's old burrow, which 
has a variety of chambers, holes, and angles. 

To facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the huntsman roust 
be provided with one or two terriers to put into the earth after 
)lim, that is, to fix him into an angle ; for the earth often consists. 
of many angles ; the use of the terrier is to know where he lies 4 
Ibr as soon as he finds him, he continues baying or barking, so 
thai which way the noise is heard that way dig to him. Your 
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teniexs must be gamished with bells hung in collars, to make the 
iax bolt the sooner ; besides, the coUars will be some small defence 
to the lerrieis. The instruments to dig withal are these ; k sharp- 
pointed spader which serves to begin the trench where the ground 
is hardest, and broader tools will not so well enter ; the round, 
hoUowed spade, which is useful to dig among roots, having very 
sharp edges ; the broad, flat spade to dig withal, when the trench 
has been pretty well opened, and the ground softer; mattocks 
and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a spade ^ill do but 
little service ; the coal-rake to cleanse the hole, and to keep it 
from stopping up ; clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or 
hadger out alive to make some sport with afterwards. And it 
wofoki be very convenient to have a pail of water to refresh your 
teiners with, after they have come tmt of the earth to take breath. 
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CHAPTER XL 



HUNTINQ THE HAR& 

8 of all chases, the hare makes the 
greatest pastime, so it gives no little 
pleasure to see the craA of this small 
animal for her self-preservation. If it 
b^ rainy, the hare usually takes to the 
high- ways ; and if she comes to the side 
of a young grove, or spring, she seldom * 
enters, but* squats down till the hounds ^ 
have overshot her; and then she will ; 
letum the way she came, for fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
on the boughs. In this case, the huntsman ought to stay one hun- 
dred paces before he comes to the wood^de, by which means he 
will perceive whether she return as afbeesaid ; which if she do, 
he iftast haloo in his hounds; and call them back; and thai 
presenily, that the hounds may not think it the counter she came 
$r8t 
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A HABE SITTING IN H£B FORM 

Tlia next thing to be observed, is the place where the hare tits 
and npon what wind she makes her form, either upon the North 
or South wind : she will not willingly run into the wind, but npon 
aside, or down the wind ; but if she form in the water, it is a sign 
she IS foul and measled ; if you hunt such a one, hare a special 
regard all the day to the brook-sides ; for there, and near plashes 
Ae will make all her crossings, doublings, &c. 

Borne hares are so crafly, that as soon as they hear the sound 
of a horn, they instantly start out of their form, though it were at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, and go and swim in some pool, and 
rest npon some rush bed in the midst of it. Such will not stir 
thence till they hear the sound of the horn, and then they start 
out again, and swimming to land, and standing up before the hounds 
tat hours before they can kill her, swimming and using all sub- 
tleties and crossings in the water. Nay, such is the subtlety of a 
hare, that sometimes after she has been hunted three hours, she 
will start a fresh hare, and squat in the same form. Others, aAer 
being hunted a considerable time, will creep under the door of a 
•beep-cot, and hide themselves among the sheep ; or when they 
have been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of sheep, Und 
will by no means be gotten out till the hounds are coupled up, and 
the sheep driven into their pens. Some of them will take the 
gxoiind hke a coney, which is called going to the vault. Some 
wiO go up one side of the hedge and come down the other, the thick- 

I of the hedge being the only distance between the courses. 
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* A hare that has heen sorely hunted, has ^ upon a quickset 
hedge* and run a good way upon the top thereof, and then leaped 
off upon the ground. And they frequently hetake themselves to 
furze hushes, and leap from one to the other, wherehy the hounds 
are frequently in defauh. Having found where a large hare has 
relieved in some pasture or corn field, you must then consider the 
season of the year, and the weather : for if it he in spring or sund- 
mer, a hare will not then set in hushes, hecause they are often in- 
fested with pismires, snakes, and adders ; hut will set in com fields, 
and open places. In winter, they set near towns and villages, in 
tufts of thorns and bramhles, especially when the wind is northerly 
or southerly. According to the season and nature of the place 
whece the hwre is accustomed to sit, there beat wnth your hounds, 
and start her ; which is better sport than trailing her/rom her relief 
to h«r form. After the hare has been started and is on foot,' step 
io where you Saw her pass, and halloo in your hounds, until they 
loLfe all undertaken it and go on with it in full cry : then recheat 
to them with your horn, following fair and softly at first, making 
not too much noise either with horn or voice ; for at the first, hounds 
are apt to overshoot the chase through too much heat. But when 
they have rtm an hour, and you see the hounds are well in with 
it« and stick well upon it, then you may come in nearer with them 
because their heat will then be cooled, and they will hunt more 
•oberly. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 




HXTNTIKa THE STAG. 

TAG hunting has long been the firrorite 
sport of royal and noble hunters in 
Europe. The ancient Romans and 
Greeks practised it, as may be shown 
by many passages in the classics. In 
the middle ages it was one of the chief 
amusements of the hardy barons ; and it 
is still practised in Britain, as well as in 
France and other continental countries, 
and occasionally in the United States. 

We quote from our former authority the directions to the hunter 
tor this spon. 

€(esner, speaking of hart-hunting, observes, that this wild, and 
•ubtle beast, frequently deceives its hunter by windings and tnm- 
ings. Wherefore the prudent hunter must train his dogs wirti 
woidt of art, that he may be able to set them on and take them off 
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at pleasure. First he should encompass the beast in her own lair, 
and so unharbor her in the view of the dogs, that so they may 
never lose her slot or footing. Neither must he set upon every 
one, either of the herd or those that wander solitary alone, or a 
little onei but partly by sight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, and also observe the large- 
•ness of his lair. 

The huntsman having made these discoveries in order to the 
chase, takes off the couplings of the dogs: and some on horseback, 
and ethers on foot, follow the cr)% with the greatest art, observation, 
and speed ; remembering and intercepting him in his subtle turn- 
ings and headings ; with all agility leaping hedges, gates, pales, 
ditches; neither fearing thorns, down hills, nor woods, but mounting 
a fresh horse if the first tire. Follow the largest head of the whole 
herd, which must be singled out of the chase ; which the dogs 
perceiving, must follow, not following any other. The dogs are 
animated to the sport by the winding of horns, and the voices of the 
huntsmen. But sometimes the crafty beast sends forth his little 
squire to be sacrificed to the dogs and hunters, instead of himself, 
lying close the meantime. In this case, the huntsman must sound 
a retreat, break ofif the dogs, and take them in, that is, k'am them 
again, until they be brought to the fairer game ; which riseth wixh 
fear, yet still striveth by flight, until he be wearied and breathless. 
The nobles call the beast a tmse liart^ who, to avoid all his enemies, 
runneth into the greatest herds, and so brings a cloud of error on 
the d(^, to obstruct their farther pursuit ; sometimes also bearing 
some of the herd into his footings, so that he may the more easily 
escape by amusing the dogs. Afterwards he betakes himself to 
his heels again, still running with the wind, not only for the sake 
of refreshment, but also because he can thus more easily hear the 
voice of his pursuers whether they be far off, or near. But being 
again discovered by the hunters and sagacious scent of the dogs, he 
flies into herds of cattle, as cows, sheep, &^c., leaping on a coir .or 
ox, laying the fore-parts of his body thereon,.8o that touching the 
ewth only with his hinder feet, he may leave very little or no scent 
behind. But their usual manner is, when they see themaelvea 
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bsid beaet, and eyery way intercepted, to make force at their enemy 
with their horns, who first comes upon him, unless they he pi#* 
Tented hy spear or sword. 

When the heast is slain, the huntsman windeth the fall of the 
beut ; and then the whole company come up, blowing their horns 
in triumph for such a conquest; among whom the skilfuliest opens 
the heast, and rewards the hounds with what -properly belongs to 
jQiem, for their future encouragement, for which purpose the hunts- 
men dip bread in the blood of the beast to give to the hounds. It 
is Tery dangerous to go into a hart at bay ; of which there are two 
sorts, one on land and the other in water. If the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at him, couple up your dogs ; 
for should they continue long in the water, it would endanger their 
SQxbating or foundering. In this case get a boat, and swim to him, 
with a drawn dagger, or else with rope that has a nocse, and throw 
it OTer his horns ; for if the water be so deep that the hart swims, 
there is no danger in approaching him ; otherwise you must be 
very cautious. 

As to the land bay, if a hart be burnished, consider the place ; 
for if it be in a plain and open place, where there is no wood or 
coveitt it is dangerous and difficuh to come into him ; but if he Im 
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en tfie kedge-side, or in a thicket, then, while the hart » i 
en the hounds, you roust come softly and covertly behind hint ^ 
cut his throat. If you miss your aim, and the hart turn head vfMi 
you, then take refuge at some tree ; and when the hart is at lay, 
couple up your hounds ; and when you see the hart tura bMd to 
fly, gaUop in roundly to him, and kill him with your sword* 

The first ceremony, when the huntsman comes in to the death 
of a deer, is to cry ivare haunch^ that the hounds may not bietk 
in to the deer ; which being done, the next is the cutting his throat, 
and blooding the youngest hounds, that they may the better love t 
deer, and 16am to leap at his throat : then the mort having been 
blown, and all the company come in, the best person, who hath not 
taken say before, ia to take up the knife that the keeper or hum»> 
man is to lay across the belly of the deer, some holding by tha 
fore legs, the person who takes say, is to draw the edge of th« knife 
leisurely along the middle of the belly, beginning near the brisket, 
and drawing a little upon it, enough in the length and depth to di» 
cover how fat the deer is ; then he that is to break up the deer, fint 
slits the skin from the cutting of the throat downwards, making the 
arber that so the ordure may not break forth, and then with her 
patmches rewarding the hounds. In the next place* he is It 
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prewnt the same person who took say, with a drawn hanger, to 
cat off* the head of the deer. Which being done, and the hounds 
lewaided, the concluding ceremony is, if it be a stag, to draw a 
triple mort ; and if a buck, a double one ; and then all who have 
bonis, blow a recheat in concert, and immediately a general 
whoop. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MODS OP HUNTING THE INDIA]!T ANTELOPE. 

yfr?UNTINGquadrupeJs with 
iLSiLL the falcon or hawk it 
much practised in the East 
Several species of birds of 
prey pursue and capture 
quadrupeds in their wild 
state ; and in Persia, India« 
and Barbary, falcons and 
hawks are carefully trained 
for this purpose. The Indian Antelope is the most ccnnmoo 
object of this sport. 

This animal has long, prominently annulated, tapering, plaited, 
cylindrical horns, and inhabits Barbary. The hair near the 
hjoniB is longer than on any other part of the body. The fenuUet 
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want horns. M. Hasselquist gives the fullowing account of this 
species: "The cervicapra is larger, swifter, and wilder than the 
common rock goat, and can scarcely be taken without a falcon. 
It is met with near Aleppo. I have seen a variety of this, which 
is common in the East, and the horns appear different ; perhaps it 
is a distinct species. This animal loves the smoke of tobacco ; 
and, when caught alive, will approach the pipe of the huntsman, 
though otherwise more timid than any animal. This is perhaps 
the only creature, besides man, that delights in the smell of a 
poisonous and stinking plant." 

M. Hasselquist describes the manner of hunting these animals 
in Arabia, as follows : " I had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
this sport near Nazareth, in Gralilee. An Arab, mounted on a 
swift coarser, held the falcon in his hand, as huntsmen commonly 
do; when he espied the rock goat on the top of a mountain, he 
let loose the falccwa, which flew in a direct line like an arrow, and 
attacked the animal ; fixing the talons of one of his feet in the 
cheek of the creature, and the other into his throat, extending his 
wings obliquely over the animal ; spreading one towards one of 
its ears, and the other to the opposite hip. The animal thus 
attacked, made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed him- 
self from the falcon ; but being wounded, and losing h*s strength 
and speed, he was again attacked by the falcon ; which fixed the 
talons of both his feet into the throat of the animal, and held it 
fast, till the huntsman coming up, took it alive, and cut its throat ; 
the falcon drinking the blood as a reward for his labor. A 
yoang &lcon which was learning, was likewise put to the throat 
of the goat : young falcons being thus taught to fix their talons in 
the throat of the animal as the most proper part." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 




HUNTING THE LION ON HORSEBACK. 
^f «^ - ^ trpHE chase of the lion on horseback is carried 
iL on at the Cape of Good Hope, in the foUoir- 
ing manner, as described by Dr. Sparrman : «« It 
vkvJu^tjf^M?^ *^ ^"^y ^^ ^^® plains that the hunters venture 
^ ^urr^?vsfe» to go out on horseback in this chase. If the h'on 
keeps in some coppice or wood, on a rising ground, they endearor 
to teaze it with dogs till it comes out ; they likewise prefer going 
together, two or more in number, to be able to assist each other,.in 
case the first shot should not take effect. 

*» When the lion sees the hunters at a great distance, he takes 
to his heels as fast as he can, in order to get out of their sight ; but 
if they chance to discover him at a small distance from them, he 
is then said to walk off in a surly manner, but without putting 
himself in the least hurry, as though he was above showing any 
fear, when he finds himself discovered or hunted. He is there- 
fore reported h'kewise, when he finds himself pursued with Tiger, 
to be soon provoked to resistance, or at least he disdains any longer 
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to fly. Consequently he slackens his pace, and at length only 
sh'des slowly off, step by step, all the while eying ius pnrsueit 
askant ; and finally makes a full stop, and turning round upon 
them, and at the same time giving himself a shake, roars with a 
short and sharp tone, to show his indignation, being ready to seiM 
on them, and tear them in pieces. 

** This is the time for the hunters to be on the spot, or to gel 
within a certain distance of him, yet so as to keep a proper dis* 
tance from each other ; and he that is nearest, or is most adran* 
tageously posted, and has the best mark of his heart and InngSf 
must be the first to jump ofiT his horse, and, securing the bridle by 
putting it round his arm, discharge his piece ; then in an instant 
lecovenng his . seat, must ride obliquely athwart his companions ; 
and giving his horse the reins, must trust entirely to the speed • 
and fear of the latter, to convey him out of the reach of the wild 
beast, in case he has only wounded him, or has missed him. In 
either of these cases, a fiur opportunity presents for some of tha 
other hunters to jump off their horses directly, as they may then 
take their aim and discharge their pieces with greater coolness 
and certainty. Should this shot likewise miss (which, howevert 
aeldom happens^, the third sportsman rides after the Hon, which 
at that instant is in pursuit of the first or the second, and, spring- 
ing off his horse, fires his piece, as soon as he has got within a 
proper distance, and finds a sufficiently convenient part of tha 
animal present itself, especially obliquely from behind. If now 
the lion turns upon him too, the other hunters turn again, to come 
to his rescue with the charge which they loaded on horseback^ 
while they were flying from the wild beast. 

<* No instance has ever been known of any misfortune happen* 
ing \o the hunters in chasing the lion on horseback. The African 
cokmists, who have been bom in, or have had the courage to 
lemove into the more remote parts of Africa, which are exposed to 
the ravages of wild beasts, are sometimes good mi^rksmen, and aia 
&r from wanting courage." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



HUNTING THE MARMOT. 

ARMOTS are poor little inofTensiTe ani- 
mals, and hardly to be considered gnme. 
The species of marmot found in Switzer- 
land and Savoy, is carried about Eu- 
rope by the little street musicians who 
come from those countries. The species 
of marmot known in this country, is the 
wood chuck or ground hog, a farorito 
object of pursuit among school boys. 

They are caught in the common box trap, or dug out from their 

burrows. 

Our authority, heretofore quoted, gives the following account of 

the way in which the Marmot is hunted in Switzerland. 
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Huntiog the Marmot is. neither dangerous nor laborious, nor 
&tal to any one but to the poor animals that are the objects of it. 
The marmots inhabit the high mountains, wbere in summer they 
scoop out holes, which they line with hay, and retire to at the 
beginning of autumn : here they grow torpid with the cold, and 
remain in a sort of lethargy, till the warmth of the spring return 
to quicken their languid blood, and to recall them to life. When 
it is supposed that they have retired to their winter abode, and 
before the snow has covered the high pastures where their holes 
are made, people go to unharbor them. They are found from 
ten to twelve in the same hole, heaped upon one another, and 
buried in the hay. Their sleep is so profound, that the hunter 
often puts them into his bag, and carries them borne without their 
awaking. The flesh of the young is good, though it tastes of oil, 
and smells somewhat of musk ; the fat is used in the cure of 
rheumatisms and ^pains, being rubbed on the parts aflected ; but 
the skin is of little value, and is sold for no more than five or six 
sols. Notwithstanding the Httle benefit they reap from it, the people 
of Chamouni go in quest of this animal with great eagerness, and 
Its numbers accordingly diminish very sensibly. 




SWISS ROT WITH HIS MARMOT. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

nuiTTiHa TUB vmamiAK deeh. 

I ACH of the American varieties of 

the deer will fall under our notice 

in the progress of the work. At 

preaeott before lakini^ leave of the 

old writer to whom we are already 

so much indebted, we will quote 

his remarks on the hunting of the 

common Virginian deer, the ani- 

mnl whose flesh h the venison so 

abundant tn our markets. 

Those aniraals are of the utmost imporlance to the American 

Indians. Their skins form the greatest branch of their traffic, by 

which they procure from the whites in exchange, many of the 
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I of life. To all of tbem the flesh is the principal food 
throughout the year; for dry log it over a gentle but clear fire, after 
cutting it into small pieces, it is not only capable of long preserra- 
tion, but is very portable in their excursions, especially when 
reduced to powder^ which is frequently done. Hunting is more 
than an amusement to these people. They use it not only for the 
sake of subsistence, but to fit themselves for war, by habituating 
them to fatigue. A good huntsman is an able warrior. Those 
who &il in the sports of the field are never supposed to be capable 
€i supporting the hardships of a campaign ; they are degraded to 
Ignoble ofiices, such as dressing the skins of deer, and other employ- 
ments aUotted only to women and slaves. 

When a large party meditates a hunting match, which is usually 
at the beginning of winter, they agree on a place of rendezvous, 
often ^ve hundred miles distant from their homes, and where per- 
haps many of them h;id never been. When this matter is settled, 
they separate into small parties, travel and hunt for subsistence all 
day, and rest at night. The Indians have their particular hunting 
countries; but if they invade the limits of those belonging to other 
nations, the most deadly feuds ensue. As soon as they arrive on 
the borders of the hunting country, the captain of the band delineates 
on the bark of a tree his own figure, with a rattlesnake twined round 
him with distended mouth ; and in his hand a bloody tomahawk. 




By this he implies a destructive menace to any who shall invade 
their territories, or interrupt their diversion. — ^The chase is carried 
on in difierenl ways. Some surprise the deer by using the stale 
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of the head, horns, and hide ; but the general method is performed 
by the whole body. Several hundreds disperse in a line, encom- 
passing a vast space of country, fire the woods, and drive the 
animals into some strait or peninsula, where they become an easy 
prey ; and where foxes, racoons, bears, &c.j are also objects of atten- 
tion, whose furs form articles of commerce with the Europeans. 

The Indians had a stratagem for taking deer by disguising 
themselves in the skin of the animal, and the old histories inform 
us that when Maryland was settled by Lord Baltimore's colony, 
the Indians instructed the colonists in the use of this stratagem. 




THE IKDIANS IN8TBUCTING TEI COLONISTS OF KASTLAHI) IN 
DSEB BUNTING. 
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CHAPTEB XVn. 

mnsmsQ thjb inbian rhinoceros* 

HE old name of this the first rhioooerat 
known to naturalistR, tvas Dhieormm^ 
or one-horned; but the discoverj of 
another with only one horn, and 3rct 
with specific differences sufficiently 
marked, rendered this name no longer 
descriptive as a specific one. This 
powerful onimal is not distributed over 
the hreadth of continental India, but 
confined to the marshy jungles in the lower valleys of the great 
rivers, especially the Ganges, and its effluent the Burhampootra. 
The country there has a peculiar character among even Indian 
eoontries. The rains come with both monsoons, the north-east ea 
mH as the srouth-west, and they come in very great quantity ; so 
that, for the greater part of the year everywhere, and the whole 
cf it in many places, the country is a swamp ; a swamp which 
remains nnd^r the shade of that most luxuriant vegetation which 
it prodnces, despite the great heat of the sun. This is the grand 
residence of the rhinoceros ; and it points out what must have 
been the character of vegetation in those places from T^hich the 
ifainoceios has vanished, when that animal was alive in them. 

The characters of this one are : — a single bom on the nose ; the 
drin is marked with deep furrows or plaits behind the shoulders 
' and the thig-hs ; and there are abo deep folds under the throat 
The skin is indeed folded and furrowed in many, plages, as if it 
were too large for the owner. The hairs on the skin are hard 
and smooth ; but they are so few, as scarcely to make any appear- 
ance, excepting a few on the tail and the margins of the ears. 
The head is short and triangular ; but the nasal bones are well 
developed, and form a strong vault, on the summit of which the 
lase of the horn rests. The eyes are very small ; and there are 
t?ro strong Incisive teeth ih each jaw. When in health, the skid 
of Uie animal la blackish grey, with a slighl tinge of violet. When 
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fall grown, it attains the length of eight or nine leet ; but it does 
not stand much more than half the height of the eJepkant. It ig 
m strong and powerful animal and ea$iiy excited, in whkh state it 
is equally bold and persevering in its attacks. What the natural 
enemies of the rhinoceros may be, it is not easy to say ; tlHmgk 
its pnmeness to make the atteck, which has no reference whatever 
to the finding of its food, would lead us (o suppose that this pugna- 
cious instinct has not been given Jo it i|i vain. 

In consequence of its boldiiess and strength, the hunting <^ the 
rhinoceros is one of the most splendid and hazardous of the wild 
sports of the East. It is to be sought for in the jungles, and is 
o&BTi fimnd in parties of about half a dozen, led on by the biggest 
of the whole, as is the case with the herds of elephants. In the 
tall vegetation of the Indian jungle, the sportsmen cannot hunt for 
this animal unless they are mounted on elephants ; and they find 
it necessary to go in bands, so that while some of the elephants 
are receiving the charge of the rhinoceros, the others may take 
aim and wound them. A single one is said, in the first instance, 
to seek safety in a retreat into a closer part (^ the jungle ; but, if 
again roused, it advances to the attack. Its object appears to be 
to get at the elephant on the side ; and passing the horn in below 
it, to wound it in the belly, or fairly rip it open. The elephant is 
also said not to attempt using the tusks, which would not, of 
course, be able to toss so weighty an animal. What may be 
done in a state of nature we have no means of knowing, for no- 
body has recorded, and probably nobody ever saw a battle between 
a rhinoceros and an elephant in wild nature, nor probably between 
a rhinoceros and any other creature. * But in cases of ^untix^ 
the elephant does not appear to have any means of warding off 
the attack ; but wheels round, and receives it on the hinder part 
of the body, cm which the horn has not much efiect in the way ii 
laceration ; but the impetus of the animal is such, that it hurb 
the elephant to the earth ; and this it will continue to do again 
and again for some time. It is not unlikely that the elephant, if 
free in wild nature, would continue to receive these attacks t3t 
its opponent were exhausted. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 
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HUNTnra THE BISON. 

must be can Ail 
distinguish be- 
tween the two species 
of Bison, the European 
species, and the Ameri* 
can. Speaking of the 
former, a late writer 
says; 

Cuvier considers it as 
certain that this animal, 
die kfg ee t , or at least the most massive of all existing quadru- 
peds after the rhinoceros, an animal still to be found in 8<»ne of 
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di6 Lithuanian forests, and perhaps in those of Moldayta, Wal- 
lac&iftf and the neighborhood of the Caucasus, is a distinct species 
which man has never subdued ; nor do we think that any one 
who takes the trouble to consider the evidence on which CuTier's 
eonclosion was founded will be of a different opinion. Following 
sat this subject with his usual industry and ability, that great 
Bstuialist goes on to state [Osscmens FosaiUs) that if Europe 
possessed a Urus^a Thur of the Poles, different from the Bis&n 
or the Aurochs of the Germans, it is only in its remains that the 
species can be traced ; such remains are found, in the skulls of a 
species of ox different from the aurochs, in the superficial bedsDf 
certain districts. This Cuvier thinks must be the true Urus of 
ths ancients, the original of our domestic ox, the stock perhaps 
whence our wild cattle descended ; while the aurochs of the pre- 
sent day is nothing more than the Bison or Bonasus of the 
ancients, a species which has never been brought under the yoke. 

lliis ancient species is fast following its extinct congener, the 
Vru». Pallas observes, that it is remarkable that the aurochs 
does not exist in any of the vast forests of Russia and Northern 
Asia, whence (if it had penetrated therein) hardly any thing could 
have eradicated it. As late as the reign of Charlemagne it was 
not rare in Germany, but the range of" the species is now neariy 
confined to the mountainous country between the Caspian and 
Black Seas. 

The American Bison has many points of similarity with the 
Aurochs, In both we have the huge head, and the lengthened 
spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrce for the attachment of the 
brawny muscles that support and wield it. In both we have the 
conical hump between the shoulders in consequence, and the 
shaggy mane in all seasons ; and each presents a model of brute 
force, formed to push and throw down. 

Before we describe the habits of the American bison, the modes 
of hunting it, and the uses to which the several parts of the animal 
*mpe put, it may be well to give some idea of the vast wildernesses ^- 
where it roams in unrestrained freedom. We know not how to 
eoiiTey this idea better than in the words of Washington Irving, 
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AMERICAN BISON. 



who poesesses the magic art of converting the reader into a spectator 
of the scene described. In his Tour on the Prairies, the follow- 
lug panoramic views are presented to us : — 

«* After a toilsome march of some distance through a country cut 
up by ravines and brooks, and entangled by thickets, we emerged 
upon a grand prairie. Here one of the characteristic scenes of 
the * far west' broke upon us^ — an immense extent of grassy, 
undulating, or, as it is termed, ' rolling' country, with here and 
there a clump of trees dimly seen in the distance like a ship at sea, 
the landscape deriving sublimity from its vastness and simplicity. 
To the south-west, on the summit of a hill, was a singular crest of 
broken rocks, resembling a ruined fortress. It reminded me of the 
tain of some Moorish castle crowning a height in the ipidst of a 
l^ely Spanish landscape. To this hill we gave the nara6 of Cliff 
Calle. 

• The prairies of these great hunting regions differed, in the 
chasacter of their vegetation, from those through which I had 
hithnto passed. Instead of a profusion of tall, flowering plants, 
an^ long flaunting grasses, they were covered with a shorter growth 
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c^herba^ called buflyogmss, somewhat coarse, bat, at tlie proper 
seasoQ, afiurding excellent and abundant pasturage. At preseDt it 
was growing ^viTy, and in many places it was too much parched 
for grazing. 

^ The weather T^i'as verging into that serene bat somewhat arid 
season called the Indian summer. There was a smoky haze m 
the atmosphere that tempered the brightness of tlie sunshine into a 
gt>Iden tint, softening the features of the landscape, and giving a 
vagueness to tbe outlines of distant objects. This haziness wia 
daily increasing, and was attributed to the burning of the distant 
prairies by the Indian hunting parties. We had not gone far upon 
the prairie before we come to where deeply- worn footpaths were 
seen traversing the country. Sometimes two or three would keep 
parallel to each other, and but a few paces apart. These were 
pronouficed to be traces of bufialoes, where large droves had 
passed."— p. 153. 

Turn we now to a more refr^hing scene : — "About ten o'clock 
in the morning we came to where this line of rugged hills swept 
down into a valley, through which flowed the north fork of the Red 
River. A beautiful meadow, about half a mile wide, enamelled 
with yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for two or three miles along 
the foot of the hills, bordered on the opposite side by the rivert 
whose banks were fringed with cotton-wood trees, the bright foliage 
of which refreshed and delighted the eye, after being weaned by 
the contemplation of monotonous wastes of brown forest. 

<< The meadow was finely diversified by groves and clumps of 
trees, so happily disposed tbat they seemed as if set out by the 
hand of art. As we cast our eyes over this fresh and delightful 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses quietly grazing on a green 
lawn about a mile distant to our right, while to our lefl, at nearly 
the same distance, were several buffiiloes, some feeding, others re- 
posing and ruminating among the high rich herbage, under the 
shade of a clump of cotton-wood trees. The whole' had the appear* 
ance of a broad, beautiful tract of pasture-land, on the highly orna- 
mented estate of some gentleman-farmer, with his cattle graziBg 
about the lawns and meadows.*' — p. 220. 
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Tile American male bison, when at its full aize, is said to weigh 
9000 Hw., though 12 or 14 cwt, is considered fit good weight in th« 
far countries. Dr. Richardson gives eight feet and a half as its 
Jeogth, exclusive of the tail, which is twenty inches, and upwards 
of six feet as its height at the fore-quarters. The head is very 
krge, and carried low ; the eyes are small, black, and piercing ; 
the horns are short, small, sharp, set far apart, for the forehead is 
Tcry broad, and directed outwards and backwards, so as to be nearly 
trect, with a slight curve towards the outward pointing tips. Tho 
komp is not a mere lump of fatty secretion, like that of the zebu, 
but consists exclusive of a deposite of fat, which varies much in 
quantity, of the strong muscles attached to the highly-developed 
spinous processes of the last cervical and first dorsal vertebraBt 
isnaing fit machinery for the support and movement of the enormous 
head. The chest is broad, and the legs are strong ; the hind parts 
are narrow, and have a comparatively weak appearance. The 
tul is clothed ^vith short fur-like hair, with a long, straight, coarse, 
Uackish-brown tuft at the end. In winter the whole body is 
covered with long shagged hair, which in summer falls off, lei^ving 
the blackish wrinkled skin exposed, except on the forehead, hump, 
fiwe-quarters, under-jaWyUnd throat, where the hair is very long 
and shaggy, and mixed with much wool Catesby observes that 
on the forehead of a bull the hair is a foot long, thick and frizzled, 
and of a dusky black color, that the length of this hair, hanging 
over their eyes, impedes their flight, and is frequently the cause 
of their destruction, but this obstruction of sight is in some measure 
supplied by their good noses, which are no small safeguard to them. 
A bull, says he, in summer, with his body bare and his head 
muffled with long hair, makes a very formidable appearance. In 
sommer, the general color of .the hair is between dark-umber and 
liver-brown, and lostrous. The tips of the hair, as it lengthens in 
winter, are paler, and before it is shed in summer much of it be- 
comes of a pale,' dull, yellowish-brown* In the finnale the head 
is smaller, and the hair on the foreparts is not so long as it is in tl)^ 
male. 

Congregating in vast herds, these animals are said to cover tiie 
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CAPTAIN LEWIS THE TRJLYELLEfL 

wide-extended savannahs of the more southern districts of the noitli 
for miles in extent. <* Such was the muhitude,'* sny Lewis and 
Clarke, speaking of an assemhlage of hisons as they crossed the 
water, " that although the river, including an island over whick 
they passed, was a mile in length, the herd stretched, as thick as 
they could swim, completely from one side to the other." The 
smme travellers, speaking of another of these grand spectacles, 
aayr-'* If it be not impossible to calculate the moving multitude 
which darkened the whole plains, we are convinced that 20,000 
would be no exaggerated number." Catcsby, after stating that 
they range in droves, feeding on the open ^vannahs morning and 
evening, says that in the sultry time of the day they retire to ^ady 
rivuleta and streams of clear water gliding through thickets of tail 
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canes. Dr. James had an opportunity of observing them on soch 
occasions, and he thus describes their march : — « In the middle of 
the day countless thousands of them were seen coming in from 
erery quarter to the stagnant pools ;" and in another place he says, 
tbat their paths are as frequent, and almost as conspicuous as the 
loads in the most populous parts of the United States. 

The bisons, in truth, are a wandering race, the motives of their 
lestlessness being, either disturbance by hunters or change of pas- 
ture. After the fire has cleared the pmirie of all the old herbage, 
the delicately tender grass which springs up in the room of the old 
wiiy bents that fed the flame, ofiers the most grateful food to the 
migratory bisons : such spots are well-known to the hunter as point3 
of attraction to these animals. In the ^vinter, when the snow lies deep 
over the vegetation^ they scrape it away with their feet to get at 
the grass. 

Fieice and terrible are the fights among the buUs in the rutting 
season, and perilous is the condition of the man who then approaches 
them. For the greatest part of the year the buUs and cows live in 
separate herds ; but at all seasons, according to Dr. Richardson, 
one or two old bulls generally accompany a large herd of cows. 

These powerful beasts are in general shy, and fly from the face 
of man till they are wounded ; they then become furious, and 
parsoe their enemy with the most vindictive spirit, as we shall 
presently see ; but we must first say a word or two on some of the 
different modes of hunting th^m. Du Pratz and Charlevoix give 
several particulars of the chase of these animals by the Indians. If 
the rifle be used the hunter is careful to go against the wind, for 
the sense of smelling is so exquisite in the bison that it will other- 
wise get scent of him and precipitately retire. If he gets within 
rifle^listance, he is careful so to take his aim that the beast may 
drop at once, and not be irritated by an ineffectual wound. 

But the great hunting is, or rather was, somewhat ^after the 
manner of the Scottish ** tinchel." A great number of men divide 
and form a vast square. Each band sets fire to the dry grass of 
the savannah where the herds are feeding. When the affrighted 
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beasts perceive the fire approaching on all sides, they retire in con- 
fusion to the centre of the square, where the bands close upon them, 
and kill them as they are huddled together in heaps without 
hazard ; 1500 or 2000 beeves have been given as the produce of 
such an expedition. 

Captain (now Sir John) Franklin gives us the following infor- 
mation. After stating that the Stone Indians are so expert with 
the bow and arrow that they can strike a very small object at a 
considerable distance, and shoot with sufficient force to piertiB 
through the body of a bufialo when near, he thus describes a bu&b 
or bison pound : — 

<^The hufialo pound was a fenced circular space, of about a hon^ 
dred yards in diameter ; the entrance was banked up with snow, 
to a sufficient height to prevent the retreat of the animals that once 
have entered. For about a mile on each side of the road leading 
to the pound, stakes were driven into the ground at nearly equal 
distances of about twenty yards ; these were, intended to represent 
men, and to deter the animals from attempting to break out on 
either side. Within fifty or sixty yards from the pound, branches 
of trees were placed between these stakes to screen the Indians, 
who lie down behind them to await the approach of the buflalo. 
The principal dexterity in this species of chase is shown by the 
horsemen, who have to manoeuvre round the herd in the plains so 
as to urge them to enter the roadway, which is about a quarter of 
a mile broad. When this has been accomplished, they raise loud 
shouts, and, pressing close upon the animals, so terrify them that 
they rush heedlessly forwards towards the snare. When they 
have advanced as far as the men who are lying in ambush, they 
also rise, and increase the consternation by violent shouting and 
firing guns. The affrighted beasts having no alternative, run 
directly to the pound, where they are quickly despatched, either 
with an arrow or gun. There was a tree in the centre of the 
pound, on which the Indians had hung strips of buffalo flesh, and 
pieces of cloth, as tributary or grateful offerings to the Great Master 
of life ; and we were told that they occasionally place a man in the 
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tree to meg to the presiding Spirit as the baffidoee are advancing^ 
who most keep his station until the whole that have entered are 
IdUed." 

The same author further proceeds as follows ; — « Other modes 
of killing the huf&io arc practised by the Indians with success ; 
of these, the hunting them on horseback requires most deiterity. 
An expert hunter, when well mounted, dashes at the herd, and 
chooses an individual which he endeavors to separate from the rest. 
If he succeeds, he contrives to keep him apart by the proper man- 
agmnent of his horse, though going at full speed. Whenever he 
can get sufficiently near for a ball to penetrate the beast's hide he 
fires, and seldom fails of bringing the animal down ; though, of 
course, he cannot rest the piece against the shoulder, nor take a 
deliberate aim. On this service the hunter is oflen exposed to 
considerable danger from the fall of his horse in the numerous 
holes which the badgers make in these plains, and also from the 
rsge of the baffido, which, when closely pressed, often turns sud- 
denly, and, rushing furiously on the horse, frequently succeeds in 
wounding it, or dismounting the rider. Whenever the animal 
shows this disposition, which the experienced hunter will readily 
perceive, he immediately pulls up his horse and goes off in another 
direction." The reader will find some animated descriptions of 
tach encounters in « The Tour on the Prairies," before aUuded to. 

^< When the buffidoes are on their guard," as Captain Franklin 
observes, <^ horses cannot be used in approaching them ; but the 
hunter dismounts at some distance and crawls in the snow towards 
the herd, pushing his gun before him. If the buf&ioes happen 
to look towards him he stops, and keeps quite motionless, until 
their eyes are turned in another direction ; by this cautious pro- 
ceeding a skilful person will get so near as to be able to kill two 
or three out of the herd. It will easily be imagined this service 
cannot be very agreeable when the thermometer stands dO** or 40^ 
below zero, as sometimes happens in this country." 

This chase of the bison is not unattended with danger, '< for," 
says Catesby, <<when wounded they are very furious, which 
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cautioDs the Indians how they attack them in open savannahs* 
where no trees are to screen them from their fury. Their hoo&f 
more than their horns, are their offensive weapons, and whatever 
opposes them is in no small danger of heing trampled into dM 
earth." 

Dr. Richardson, in his <' Fauna BoreaUs Americana^'* ohserves 
that the hisons are less wary when they are assembled together in 
numbers, and that they will then often blindly follow their leaders, 
regardless of, or trampling down, the hunters posted in their way.' 
He further states that, though the gait of these animals may 
appear heavy and awkward, they will have no great difficulty in 
overtaking the fleetest runner, and gives the following account of 
the determined violence with which a wounded bison assails its 
enemy : " While I resided at Carlton house," writes Dr. Richaid* 
son, <<an accident of this kind occurred. Mr. Finnan M'Donald, 
one of the Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the 

. Saskatchewan in a boat, and one evening, having pitched his tent 
for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for game. It had 
become nearly dark when he fired at a bison-bull, which was 
galloping over a small eminence, and as he was hastening forward 
to see if his shot had taken efllect, the wounded beast made a rush 

•at him. He had the presence of mind to seize the animal by the 
long hair on its forehead as it struck him on the side with its 
horn, and, being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a struggle 
ensued, which continued until his wrist was severely sprained, 
and his arm was rendered powerless; he then fell, and after 
receiving two or three blows became senseless. Shortly afte> 
wards he was found by his companions lying bathed in blood, being 
gored in several places, and the bison was couched beside him, 
apparently waiting to renew the attack, had he shown any signs 
of life. Mr. M'Donald recovered from the immediate effects of 
the injuries he received, but died a few months afterwards. 
Many other instances might be mentioned of the tenaciousness with 
which this animal pursues its revenge ; and I have been told of • 
hunter having been detained for many hours in a tree by an old 
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bull, which had taken its post below to watch him* When it 
contends with a dog, it strikes violently with its fore-feet, and in 
that way proves more than a match for an English bull-dog.** 

The same writer says, that the favorite Indian method of killing 
the bison is by riding up to the fattest of the herd on horseback* 
and shooting it with an arrow ; and he speaks of the imposing 
spectacle which is afforded when a large party of hunters are 
engaged in this w^ay on an extensive plain, and of the skill and 
agility displayed by the young men on such occasions. The 
hones, it appears, seem to enjoy the sport as much as their riderSy 
and are very active in eluding the shock of the animal, should it 
turn on its pursuer. It should be remembered, on such occasiopSf 
that, when the bison runs, it leans very much first to one side for 
a shoit time, and then to the other, and so on alternately. 

Dr. Richardson also confirms Captain Franklin in the asser- 
tion, that the most generally practised plsm of shooting the bison 
is by ciawling towards them from to leeward, and that in fayoiable 
places great numbers are taken in pounds. 

To &cilitate their approach to the bisons, the Indians some* 
times clothe themselves with the skin of the white wolf, which 
the bison does not fear. 
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POLAR BEAR. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

HUNTING THE POLAR BEAR, 

HE Polar Bear is generally from 
six to eight feet long. The for is 
long and white, with a tinge of 
yellow, which becomes darker 
as the animal ad\'nnccs in age; 
the ears arc small and round, 
and the head long. It inhabits 
.^z;:^^ Greenland and Lapland, and is 
z found as far north as eighty de- 
r grees. He walks heavily, and 
is very clumsy in his motions ; his senses of hearing and seeing 
appear very dull, but his smell is very acute ; and he does not appear 
destitute of some degree of understanding, or at least of cunning. 
Captain IJing,who visited the shores of the Arctic Ocean in 1835, 
relates a curious instance of the cunning of this animah •'On 
one occasion a Polar Bear was seen to swim cautiously to a large 
piece of ice, on which two female walruses were lying asleep with 
their cubs. The Bear crept up some hummocks behind them, 
and with his fore feet loosened a large block of ice, which, with 
the help of his nose and paws, he rolled and carried till it was 
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immediately over the heads of the sleepers, when he let it fall on 
one of the old animals, which was instantly killed. The other 
walrus, with its cubs, rolled into the water, but the young one of 
the murdered iemaJo reroaimsd by its daai, Eiml on this helpless 
creature the Btut rushed, thus killing two aniiiuils at once." 

The ferocity <>f this kind of Bear is equal to its cunning. A 
few years sinci^, the cit^v of a boat: bekmj^in^^ lo a ship in the 
whale-fishery, ^^hot at a Beat at a short, distttnec, and wounded it. 
The animal ifiLrut.'diaii^iy set %ip ttiB mosi dreaJful yells, and ran 
along the ice inwards ibe boat, Before it reached it, a second 
shot was fired, oil d hit ji^ This served to incn iise its fury. It 
presently swam to the boat ; and in attempting to get on board, 
reached its fore foot upon the gunnel : but one of the crew having 
a hatchet, cut it oflT. The animal still, however, continued to 
swim after them till they arrived at the ship ; and several shots 
were fired at it, which also took effect : but on reaching the ship, 
it immediately ascended the deck ; and the crew having fied into 
the shrouds, it was pursuing them thither, when a shot from one 
of them laid it dead on the deck. 

From its great size and strength, the polar bear is, under all 
circumstances, a powerful animal ; but upon the ice it is pecu- 
liarly at home, and the danger of attacking him there is much 
greater than anywhere else. The following anecdote, recorded 
in his " Narrative of a Voyage to Greenland," by Scoresby, whose 
writings have thrown so much valuable light upon the economy 
of the Polar seas, will afford some idea of the conduct of the bear 
on the ice. 

In the summer of 1820, ** the ship, a Hull whaler, was moored 
to a piece of ice, on which, at a considerable distance, a large bear 
waa observed prowling about for prey. One of the ship's com- 
pany, emboldened by an artificial courage, derived from the free 
use of rum, which, in his economy, he had stored for special 
occasions, undertook to pursue and attack the bear that was within 
riew. Armed only with a whale-lance, he, resolutely, and against 
ail persuasion, set out on his adventurous exploit. A fatiguing 
journey of about half a league, over a yielding surface of snow 
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THE SAILOR AND THE BEAK. 

and rugged hummocks, brought him within a few yards of the 
enemy* which, to his surprise, undauntedly faced him, and seemed 
to invite him to the combat. His coumge being by this time 
greatly subdued, partly by evaporation of the stimulus, and partly 
by the undismayed, and even threatening aspect of the bear, he 
levelled his lance in an attitude suited either for ofl^nsive or de- 
fensive action, and stopped. The bear also stood still. In vain 
the adventurer tried to rally courage to make the attack; his 
enemy was too formidable, and his attitude too imposing. In 
vain, also, he shouted, advanced his lance, and made feints of 
attack ; the enemy, either not understanding, or despising such 
unmanliness, obstinately stood his ground. Already the limbs 
of the sailor began to quiver ; but the fear of ridicule from his 
messmates had its influence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat 
Bruin, however, possessing less reflection, or being regardless of 
consequences, began with audacious boldness to advance. His 
nigh approach, and unshaken step, subdued the last spark of 
bravery, and that dread of ridicule, which had hitherto upheld 
our adventurer: he turned and fled. But now was the time of 
danger. The flight of the sailor encouraged the bear, in turn, to 
pursue, and, being better practised in snow travelling, he rapidly 
gained upon the fugitive. The whale-lance, his only weapon (rf 
defence, encumbering him in his retreat, he threw it down* and 
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kept on. This fortunately excited the bear's attention. He 
stopped, pawed it, bit it, and then renewed the chase. Again 
he was at the heels of the panting seaman, who, conscious of the 
faTorable effects of the lance, dropped one of his mittens. The 
stratagem succeeded ; and while bruin stopped to examine it, the 
fugitire, improving the interval, again made considerable progress 
ahead. Still the bear resumed the pursuit with a most provoking 
perseverance, except w^hen arrested by^ another mitten ; and 
finally, by a hat, which he tore to shreds between his fore-teeth 
and paws, and would, no doubt, soon have made the incautious 
ad?enturer his victim, who was now rapidly losing strength, but 
for the prompt and well-timed assistance of his ship-mates, who, 
observing that the afiair had assumed a dangerous aspect, sallied 
oat to his rescue. The little phalanx opened him a passage, and 
then stood to receive his bold assailant. Though now beyoiri the' 
reach of his adversary, the dismayed fugitive continued onwards, 
impelled by his fears, until he fairly reached the shelter of his 
ship. The bear once mor^ came to a stand, and for a moment 
seemed to survey his enemies with all the consideration of an 
experienced general, when, finding them too numerous for a hope 
of success, he very wisely wheeled about, and succeeded in 
making a safe and honorable retreat." 

Whether the bear would, in this case, have fled from the sailor, 
if the latter had at once gone boldly in with his weapon, instead 
of pausing in fear and brandishing it, is not known ; and there are 
no doubt instances in which the bear does attack a mah, though 
the grand object of attraction for him is carrion and oflal. It is 
the flesh of the seal, the odour of which becomes very rank, 
which, allures him to the huts of the northern people, just as it is 
the larder, and not the people which attracts the black bear of 
America to the habitations of the back settlers ; and the* instances 
in which he attacks the people or their domestic animals are few^ 
and confined to those times at which his proper food fails. 

From the nature of their food, the flesh of the pokr bear is 
more rank and fishy, and less agreeable to the taste than that of 
the land bears, though, with the exception of the liver, which hat 
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been found to be poisonous, all the parte of the animal are whole- 
some. The muscle is whitish, and soft and tender, considering 
the strength of the animal. The fat resembles tallow, and melts 
into a transparent oil, which has no ofiensive smell. The 
skin is very serviceable, as well as handsome, for a variety of 
domestic purposes ; and to the northern people it is an article of 
considerable value. The Greenlanders pull it off entire, and 
invert it like a sack, into which a person creeps and finds a warm 
and comfortable bed. The natives about Hudson's Bay dress it 
to a very pliable consistency. They stretch it on a patch of 
snow, and stake it down till it is stiffly frozen, then they scrape it 
till they see the roots of the hair ; after which they leave it some 
time to bleach and dry, and it soon becomes perfectly clean, beauti- 
ftllly white, and very flexible. 

The domestic manners of these powerful animals are not much 
known. The pairing season is understood to be in July and 
August ; and such is the attachment of the pair, that if one is 
killed, the other remains fondling the dead body, and will suffer 
itself to be killed rather than leave it. The females retire to their 
hybernation about Christmas, sooner or later, according to the 
season. These are often excavated in the snow, and the animals 
remain dormant in them till about the first of April, when they 
come abroad with their cubs, usually two in number, which are 
then about the size of rabbits. She is exceedingly attached to 
them^and nothing but death itself can put an end to her attentions. 
When they are mortally wounded, she will fondle them, turn them 
over, lick them, oflfer them food, and pay even more tender attention 
than many human beings ; and when she finds that ail her efibrts 
are unavailing, she moans most piteously. 

The following is one of the many instances of this matermJ 
afiection : — 

" Early in the morning, the man at the mast head gave notice 
that three bears were making their way very fast over the ice, 
and directing their course towards the ship. They had probably 
been invited by the blubber of a sea-horse, which the men had 
set on fire, and which was burning on the ice at the time of their 
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approach. They proved to be a she-bear and her two cubs; 
but the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly 
U> the fire, and drew out from the flames part of the flesh of the 
8^-horse, which remained unconsumed, and ate it voraciously^ 
The crew from the ship threw great pieces of the flesh, which 
they had still left, upoii the ice, which the old bear carried away 
singly, laid every piece before her cubs, and dividing them, gave 
each a share, reserving but a small portion for herself. As she 
was carrying away the last piece, they levelled their muskets at 
the cubs, and shot them both dead : and in her retreat, they 
wounded the dam, but not mortall3^ 

" It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeling 
minds, to have marked the afliectionate concern manifested by this 
poor beast, in the last moments of her expiring young. Though 
she was sorely wounded, and could but just crawl to the place 
where they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched 
away, as she had done the others before, tore it in pieces, and 
laid it down before them ; and when she saw that they refused to 
eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and then upon the other, 
and endeavored to raise them up. All this while it was piteous 
to hear her moan. When she found she could not stir them, sjie 
went off, and when at some distance, looked back and moaned ; 
and that not availing to entice them away, she returned, and 
smelling around them, began to lick their wounds. She went 
off a second time as Jbefore ; and having crawled a f<^w paces 
kwked again behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But, 
still her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them again, 
and with signs of inexpressible fondness went round first one and 
then the other, pawing them, and moaning. Finding at last that 
they were cold and lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship, 
and growled her resentment at the murderers ; which they re- 
turned with a volley of musket balls. She fell between her 
cabs, and died licking their wounds." 

Many other instances might be quoted, illustrative of the 
character of these singular animals,— animals which are perhaps 
mors characteristic of those disnml regions to which they are 
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confinedy than the animals of ahnost any other region. They 
dwelJ, as it were, upon the very verge of the living world, being 
found as far to the north as the restless foot of human discovery 
has penetrated ; and they are perhaps the only animals not de- 
ddedly and habitually inhabitants of the sea, which are found in 
civery longitude, and are in all longitudes exactly the same. We 
cannot say positively that they range across the pole of the earth's 
notation, and pass from Asia to America, and from America to 
Asia by that route, because there is a zone round the pole of 
which we have no knowledge. But as the observations of the 
lecent voyagers for discovery in the Arctic regions, corroborated 
by some other circumstances, lead us to conclude that the latitude 
en the magnetic pole (or poles) has the maxium of cold, and that 
the climate of the pole of rotation is not so severe, we may there- 
fbre suppose, without any violent straining of theory, that, in the 
perpetual day which reigns there for a longer period than in the 
limits of their habitation southward, the polar bears range over 
the whole polar zone, till those confines where the sea is too clear 
of ice for their habits ; and that they are thus the only animals 
ndiich have the command of all the meridians on the globe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HUKTUr^} THS AMBRICAN BLACK B£AR< 

f IE black bear ia found througlioat 
North America, from the 
shores of the Arctic Sea 
to its southern exlpemity. 
That they must have ex- 
isted in great numbers 
throughout this extent of 
country » before its settle- 
ment by*Europeans, may 
be easily beliered, from 
the immense number of 
which can even now be procured of this animal. About 
dttify-six jreaiB ago, one hundred and ninety-two thousand four 
kimdred and ninety-seven bear skins were exported from Cluebec ; 
Bithe year 1822, the Hudson's Bay Company exported three 
tlumsand skins of the black bear. 

On the wooded portions of the rocky mountains, Captains Ckrtc 
tnd Lewis saw black bears, and subsequently found them on the 
gntt plains of the Columbia, and in the trad c^ oouatify iylag 
I tlfe0e platfts and the P&eifie Ocean. Oeeasioiially they 
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are found throughout the territories of the United States, in the 
wooded and mountainous regions, and in unsettled districts. Their 
skins are of great use to the inhabitants as a substitute for 
manufactured woollens, such as blankets, &c. 

Under ordinary circumstances the black bear is not remarkable 
for its ferocity, nor is it in the habit of attacking man without 
being provoked. When wounded, he turns on his enemy with 
prodigious energy and defends himself daringly. During the 
coupling season, this disposition is more fully shown, as the males 
are then more exsited, and are consequently less lazy and clumsy 
than they are in the autumn. If this bear is taken when young, 
it is easily domesticated, and taught many tricks ; he is (Vequently 
to be seen exhibited by showmen as a « learned " bear. 

In the northern part of the American continent, the subter- 
raneous retreats of the black bear may be easily discovered by 
the mist which uniformly hangs about the entrance of the den, 
as the animal's heat and breathing prevent the mouth of the cave 
from being entirely closed, however deep the snow may be. As 
the black bear usually retires to his winter quarters before any 
quantity of snow has fallen, and does not again venture abroad till 
the end of March or the beginning of April, he therefore spends 
at least four months in a state of torpidity, and without obtaining 
food. It is therefore not very surprising, though the bear goes 
into his winter quarters excessively fat, that he should come forth 
in the spring a melancholy picture of emaciation. 

The black bear is sometimes destroyed by blocking up the 
mouth of the cave with logs of wood, and then suddenly break- 
ing open the top of it, they kill the animal with a spear or gun ; 
this method is, however, considered both cowardly and wanton, as 
the bear can neither escape nor offer the slightest injury to his 
merciless destroyers. The northern Indians display great in- 
genuity in the manner in which they throw the noose around the 
neck of this animal, but the barbarous way in which they 
despatch him with the hatchet or tomahawk, after having drawn 
him to the top of his hole, has little ia it to admire. 

Bometimes he is caught in traps, strong steel ones chaiaed ta 
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a tiee and laid in a path which has been partially stained with 
Uood, by drawing a newly killed carcass along it. At other times 
a noose, suspended from a strong bough, is substituted for the 
tnp, in a path similarly prepared. The bear, whose sense of 
smell is exceedingly keen, alway follows upon the track akmg 
which a dead animal has been drawn, even although it has left 
BO trace perceptible by the human senses. 

Hie common mode of hunting this bear is by two or three 
welUiained dogs. When he finds that he is pursued, he gene« 
lally pushes f(»rward for eight or ten miles, and sometimes more, 
ia nearly a straight course. But when the dogs come up to him, 
he turns and strikes at them with his paws, the blows of which 
ire 80 severe, that one of them taking effect, would instantly fell 
the strongest dog to the ground. The great art in training the 
dogs consists in teaching them to avoid these blows, and keep 
harassing the animal till he is exhausted. When that is the 
case, he climbs a tree to the height of twenty or thirty feet, at 
the root of which the dogs remain and << give tongue *' till the 
hunter makes his appearance. When the hunter appean, the 
bear drops to the ground, not for the purpose of attacking him, 
but of making a new effort at escape from the now increased 
immber of his puraueis. But, as he is heated by the effort of 
climbing and by the fall, though bears, from their form and also 
the nature ci their covering, fall with much less injury than any 
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Other animal of the same weight, he is much more annoyed by the 
dogs than before. This makes him lake to a tree again for reCuge, 
he then climbs as high as it will bear him, and endeavors to con- 
ceal himself among the thick foliage. The hunter now strikes 
against the trunk of the tree as if he were felL'ng it, which soon 
puts the bear in motion. He makes his way to the extremity of 
a long and lofty branch, at which he draws himself partially into 
the form of a ball, and drops down, often from such a height as 
that he rebounds up again for several feet, as if he were an 
elastic substance. He rises again from this fall, still uninjured, 
and seeks safety by flight as before. His exertions are, however, 
80. much greater than those of his pursuers, that, whatever may- 
be his strength, they in time wear him out, and he is ultimately 
shot, either when standing up to give battle to the dogs, or when 
attempting to hide himself behind the trunk of a tree. §uch is 
the mode of bear hunting where there are trees ; but in the large 
open prairies he runs much farther, and the hunt is one of 
greater ardor, unless when he is shot at an earlyvstage ; but, if 
the marksman is. not skilful, shooting is rather a dangerous 
matter while the bear is unexhausted, as the pain arouses all his 
strength, and arms him with the most desperate powers of revenge, 
so that he would be too much both for dogs and hunter. Tree- 
ing a bear in a canoe, as represented in the opposite engraving, 
is a nice operation ; but it is not an easy mode of capture. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



HUNTING THE LLAMA. 

^^r^.^:;:^^---^, APT. GEORGE SHELVOCKE, an 

Jip^ \f / Englishman, who sailed round the 
^v*^ ■ jr^ \ world in 1719-22, thus describes the 
- fg^ „ -Jy^'^ llamas which he saw at Arica in 
•i^-^' [Vru:— 

" For the carriage of the guana the people at 
Arica generally use that sort of little camels 
which the Indians of Peru call llamas ; the 
Chilese, ehUikntque; and the Spaniards, carneroa de la tierra^ or 
natiye sheep. The heads of these animals are small in proportion 
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to their bodies, and are somewhat in shape between the head of a 
horse and that of a sheep, the upper lip being cleft, like that of a 
hare, through which they can spit to the distance of ten paces 
against any one who offends them ; and if the spittle happens to 
fall on the face of a person, it causes a red, itchy spot. Their 
necks are long and concavely bent downwards, like that of a camel, 
which animal they greatly resemble, except in having no bunch on 
their backs, and in being much smaller. Their ordinary height is 
from four feet to four and a half, and their ordinary burden does 
not exceed an hundred weight. They walk, holding up their 
heads, with wonderful gravity, and at so regular a pace, as no 
beating can quicken. At night it is impossible to make them move 
with their loads, for they lie down till these are' taken off, and then 
go to graze. Their ordinary food is a sort of grass, called yeho, 
somewhat like a small rush, but finer, and has a sharp point, with 
which all the mountains are covered exclusively. They eat little, 
and never drink, so that they are easily maintained. They have 
cloven feet, like sheep, and are used at the mines to carry ore to 
the mills ; and, as soon as loaded they set off without any guide to 
the place where they are usually unloaded. 

*' They have a sort of spur above the foot, which renders them 
sure-footed among the rocks, as it serves as a sort of hock to hold 
by.* Their hair, or wool rather, is long, white, gray, and russet, 
in spots, and fine, but much inferior to that of the vicunna (vigonia,J 
and has a strong and disagreeable scent. 

<^ The vicunna is shaped much like the llama, but much smaller 
and lighter, their wool being extraordinarily fine, and much valued. 
These animals are often hunted after the following manner : — Many 
Indians gather together, and drive them into some narrow pass, 
across which they have previously extended cords about four feet 
from the ground, having bits of wool or cloth hanging to them at 
small distances. This so frightens them that they dare not pass, 
and they gather together in a string, when the Indians kill them 
with stones tied to the ends of leather thongs. Should any guanacos 
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happen to be among the flock, these leap over the cords, and are 
followed by all the vicunnas. These gttanacoi are larger and more 
corpulent, and are also called viscachas. 

•* There is yet another animal of this kind called alpagnes (alpa- 
cas,) having wool of extraordinary fineness; but their legs are 
shorter, and their snouts contracted in such a manner, as to give 
them some resemblance to the human countenance. 

*<The Indians make several uses of these creatures; some of 
which carry burdens of about an hundred weight. Their wool 
serves to make stufis, cords, and sacks ; their bones are used for 
the construction of weaver's utensils ; and their dung is employed 
as fuel for dressing meat and warming their huts.'** 

The mode of kiUiiTg the vigonias, described by Shelvocke, pre- 
vails in Chili and Peru at the present day. It is affirmed that 
eighty thousand are thus killed every year solely for their wool, 
and that the species does not appear to diminish,! Gregoire de 
Bolivar says, that in his time jhe llamas were so numerous, that 
four millions were killed every year for their flesh, and that three 
hundred thousand were employed at the mines of Potosi. The 
extraordinary multiplication of animal life in South America is 
fiimiliar to every reader : the pampas are covered with troops of 
wild horses, and the oxen are slaughtered by hundreds for their 
skins alone. In the Memoirs of General Miller, an Englishman in 
the service of the republic of Peru, it is stated, that wood was 
fonnerly so scarce and cattle so plentiful, that sheep were driven 
mto the furnaces of limekilns, in order to answer the purposes ai 
fuel ; and that a decree of the king of Spain, prohibiting this barba- 
rous custom, is still preserved in the archives of Buenos Ayres. 

This extraordinary abundance of animal food, and the equal 
fertility of many districts, where the finest fruits grow spontaneously, 
and only require the trouble of being gathered, has had a marked 
eflfect in retarding the improvement of the natives of South America. 
They are neither a pastoral nor an agricultural people ; and thus, 
surrounded by partial civilization, they remain without any excite- 

• Kerr*8 CoUeotion of Voyages, voL ^ p. 462. f I>iot' ClasiiQue. 
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ment to labor, which alone could improve their moral and physical 
condition. Humboldt has beautifully described the state of primiliye 
rudeness in which many of the tribes of South America remain- 
partly from their geographical position, and partly from the spon- 
taneous bounty of their climate : — 

" When we attentively examine this wild part of America, we 
appear to be carried back to the first ages, when the earth was 
peopled step by step — we seem to assist at the birth of human 
societies. In the Old World, we behold the pastoral life prepare 
a people of huntsmen for the agricultural life. In the New World, 
we look in vain for these progressive developments of civilization — 
these moments of repose — these resting-placee in the life of a people. 
The luxury of vegetation embarrasses the Indian in the chase. As 
the rivers are like arms of the sea, the depth bf the water for many 
months prevents their fishing. Those species of ruminating animals 
which constitute the riches of the people of the Old World, are 
wanting in the New. The bison and the musk-ox have not yet 
been reduced to the domestic state ; the enormous multiplication 
of the llama and the guanaco has not produced in the natives the 
habits of the pastoral life." 
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THE RSIN-DEER. 

'chapter xxn. 

HUNTING THE REIN-DEBE. 



HE REIN DEER is found in most 
of the northern regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Its general 
height is ahout four feet and a half. 
The color is brown above and white 
beneath ; but as the animal advances 
in age it often becomes of a grayish 
white. The hoofs are long, large, 
and black. Both sexes are furnished 
with horns, but those of the male are 
nach the largest. To the Laplanders this animal is the substitute 
for the horse, the cow, the goat, and the sheep : and is their only 
wealth. The milk aflfords them cheese ; the flesh food ; the skin, 
clothing ; of the tendons they make bow-strings, and when split, 
thread ; of the horns, glue ; and of the bones, spoons. During the 
winter, the Rein-deer supplies the want of a horse, and draws 
•ledges With amazing swiftness over the frozen lakes and rivers, or 
over the snow, which at that time covers the whole country. In- 
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numerable are the uses, the comforts, and adrantages which the 
poor inhabitants of this dreary climate derive from this animaL 
We cannot sum them up belter than in the beautiful language <rf 
lie poet: — 

Their Rcin-«leer fonn tlieir riches. These their tents, 
Their robe**, their bels, and all their homely wealth 
Supply, thtir wholesome fare, and cheerful caps: 
oh'icquiou- ni then- call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the slod tlieir necks, and whirl them swift 
O'er hill and dale, heaped into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eyo can sweep, 
W»l.i H l)Ui<> cni<t of ice unbounded glazed. 

The mode of bunting the wild rein-deer by the Laplanders, the 
Esquimaux, and the Indians of North America, have been accurately 
described by various travellers. We select the following accounts 
from the interestuig narratives of Captain Ly«n and Captain Frank- 
lin. Captain Lyon says : — 

<'The rein-deer visits the polar regions at the latter end of May 
or the early part of June, and remains until late in September. On 
his first arrival he is thin, and his flesh is tasteless, but the short 
sununer is suflicient to fatten him to two or three inches on the 
haunches. When feeding on the level ground, an Esquimaui 
makes no attempt to approach him, but should a few rocks be near, 
the wary hunter feels secure of his prey. Behind one of these he 
cautiously creeps, and having laid himself very close, with his 
bow and arrow before him, he imitates the bellow of the deer when 
calling to each other. Sometimes, for more comj)lete deception, 
the hunter wears his deer-skin coat and hood so drawn over his 
head as to resemble, in a great measure, the unsuspecting animal 
he is enticing. Though the boUow proves a considerable attrac- 
tion, yet if a man has great patience he may do without it, and 
may be equally certain that his prey will ultimately come to ex- 
amine him; the rein-deer being an inquisitive animal, and at the 
same time so silly, that if he sees any suspicious object which is 
not actually chasing him, he will gradually, and after many caper- 
ings, and forming repeated circles, approach nearer and nearer to 
itk The ISsquimaux rarely shoot until the creature is within twelve 
paces, and I have frequently been told of their being killed 9X a 
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much shorter distance. It is to be observed that the hunters never 
appear openly, but employ stratagem for their purpose ; thus, by 
patience and ingenuity, rendering their rudely-formed bows, and 
still worse arrows, as eflective as {he rifles of Europeans. When 
two men hunt in company, they sometimes purposely show them- 
selves to the deer, and when his attention is fully tjngaged, walk 
slowly away from him, one before the other. The deer follows, 
and when the hunters arrive near a stone, the foremost drops behind 
it and prepares his bow, while his companion continues walking 
steadily forward. This latter, the deer still follows unsuspectingly, 
tad thus passes near the concealed man who takes a deliberate 
aim and kills the animal. When the deer assemble in herds, 
there are particular passes which they invariably take, and on 
being driven to them are killed by arrows by the men, while the 
women with shouts drive them to the water. Here they swim 
with the ease and activity cf water-dogs, the people in kayaks 
chasing and easily spearing them ; the carcasses float, and the 
hunter then presses forward and kills as many as he finds in his 
track. No springs or traps are used in the capture of these animals, 
as is practised to the southward, in consequence of the total absence 
of standing wood."* 

Captain Franklin describes the mode in which the Dog-rib 
Indians kill the rein-deer, which he had from Mr. Wentzel. 

" The hunters go in pairs, the foremost man carrying in one 
hand the hom£ and part of the skin of the head of a deer, and in 
the other a small bundle of twigs, against which he, from time to 
time, rubs the horns, imitating the gestures peculiar to the animal. 
His comrade follows, treading exactly in his footsteps, and holding 
the guns of both in a horizontal position, so that the muzzles project 
under the arms of him who carries the head. Both hunters have 
a fillet of white skin round their foreheads, and the foremost has a 
strip of the same round his wrists. They approach the herd by 
degrees, raising their legs very slowly, but setting them down some- 
what suddenly, after the manner of a deer*, and always taking 
care to lift their right or left feet simultaneously. If any of the 
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herd leave off feeding to gaze upon this extraordinary phenconenoOy 
it instantly stops, and the head begins to play its part by licking 
its shoulders, and performing other necessary movements. In this 
way the hunters attain the very centre of the herd without exciting 
suspicion, and have leisure to single out the fattest. The hindmost 
man then pushes forward his comrade's gun, the head is dropped, 
and they both fire nearly at the same instant. The deer scamper 
off, the hunters trot after them : in a short time the poor animals 
halt to ascertain the cause of their terror ; their foes stop at the 
same moment, and having loaded as they ran, greet the gazers 
with a second fatal discharge. The consternation of the deer in- 
creases; and sometimes a great part of the herd is destroyed 
within the space of a few himdred yards." 

In a country which affords such an uncertain supply of food, 
and whose climate is so severe, through a great part of the year, as 
Lapland, the progress of civilization can never be very considerable. 
The people must of necessity lead a wandering life, uniting the 
hunting and the pastoral character ; but incapable, from physical 
causes, of pursuing the arts of agricuUure, or entering largely into 
the communications of commerce. • But what civilization exists, or 
may exist amongst them, is wholly to be ascribed to their best 
possession — the rein-deer. It is not, therefore, incompatible with 
the great arrangements b}"^ which the universe has been created, 
and is supported, to believe that the rein-deer has been specially 
bestowed upon the inhabitants of the polar regions, as an improve- 
ment of their necessary lot, in the same way that the locality of 
the camel has been fixed in the sandy and stony deserts of Asia 
and Africa. The poor Laplander knows the value of the faithful 
creature which afl!brds him food, clothing, and the means of tran^?- 
port ; and he oflfers his homage of thanksgiving to the Great Author 
of nature, who has given him this companion of* his wanderings. 
Whether the native of the polar regions hunt the wild deer amidst 
the icy mountains,— be hurried by his aid across the frozen wastes,— 
or wander with his family and his herds, till the long winter begins, 
almost without any gradation, to succeed the short summer,— the lives 
of the Laplander and of the rein-deer are inseparably united. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 




A BIBOS HTJyT OF MB. CATLIN AND M. CHARDON. 

'R. GEORGE CATLIN, an Ameri. 
can artist, resided for many years 
among the wildest of the Western 
Indians, of whose manners, eas- 
terns, and character, he has girea 
ihe most Uvely and amnsing 
delcription in his << Letters and 
Notes." From this work we 
copy the following extract, which 
includes an account of one of his 
kqnting excursions, while he was in the Indian country. 

The several tribes, of Indians inhabiting the regions of the Upper 
Missouri, are imdoubtedly the finest looking, best equipped, and 
most beautifully costumed of any on the Continent. They live in 
a country well-stocked with buffiJoes and wild horses, which furnish 
them an excellent and easy living ; their atmosphere is pure, which 
produces good health and long life : and they are the most inde- 
pendent and the happiest races of Indians I have met with ; they 
are aii entirely in a state of primitive wildness, and consequently 
arapkturesque and handsome, almost beyond description. Nothing 
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in the world, of its kind, can possibly surpass in beauty and gTaoe« 
some of their games and amusements — their gambols and paimdeSt 
of which I shall speak and paint hereafter. 

As far as my travels have yet led me into the Indian conntry, I 
have more than realized my former predictions, that those Indiuia 
who could be found most entirely in a state of nature, with the 
least knowledge of civilized society, would be found to be the meet 
cleanly in their persons, elegant in their dress and manners, and 
enjoying life to the greatest perfection. Of such tribes, perhaps 
the Crows and Blackfeet stand ^t ; and no one would be able lo 
appreciate the richness and elegance (and even taste, too,) with 
which some of these people dress, without seeing them in their 
own country. 1 will do all I can, however, to make their looks as 
well as customs known to the world ; I will paint with my brush 
and scribble with my pen, and bring their plumes and plumage, 
dresses, weapons, ^c, and every thing but the Indian himaelf, to 
prove to the world the assertions which I have made above. 

Every one of these red sons c^ the forest (or rather of the praiiie) 
it a knight and lord— -his squaws are his slaves ; the only things 
which be deems worthy of his exertions are to mount his snorting 
•toed, with his bow and quiver slung, his arrow-shield upon his 
axm, and his long lance glistening in the war-parade ; or, divestei 
of all his plumes and trappings, armed with a simple bow and 
qnfver, to plunge his steed amongst the flying herds of buffidoes, 
and with his sinewy bow, which he seldom bends in vain, to driTe 
deep to life's fountain the whizzing arrow. 

The buf&io herds, which graze in almost countless numbers en 
these beautiful prairies, afibrd them an abundance of meat i and 
so much is it preferred to all other, that the deer, the elk, and the 
antelope sport upon the prairies in herds in the greatest secarity; 
as the Indians seldom kill them, unless they want their skins fat a 
dress. The buffiilo (or more correctly speaking, bison) is a nobb 
animal that roams over the vast prairies, from the borders of Mexico 
on the south, to Hudson's Bay on the north. Their size is some- 
what above that of our common bullock, and their flesh of a delicioos. 
flavor, resembling and equalling that of &t beef. Their fla^ 
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AVERICAN BISON. FEMALE IN THE DI8TANCE. 

whch is easily procared, furnishes the savages of these vast regions 
the means of a wholesome and good subsistence, and they live 
thnost exclusively upon it— converting the skins, horns, hoofs and 
bones, to the construction of dresses, shields, bows, dbc. The 
baffido bull is one of the most formidable and frightful looking 
animals in the world when excited to resistance : his long shaggy 
mane hangs in great profusion over his neck and shoulders, and 
often extends quite down to the ground. The cow is less in 
stature, and less ferocious ; though not much less wild and frightful 
in her appearance. 

The mode in which these Indians kill this noble animal is spirited 
. and thrilling in the extreme ; and I must in a future epistle, give 
you a minute account of it. I have almost daily accompanied 
parties of Indians to see the fun, and have often shared in it myself; 
but much oftener ran my horse by their sides, to see how the thing 
was done — to study the modes and expressions of these splendid 
» which I am industriously putting upon the canvas. 
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Tbey are all (or nearly so) killed with arrows and the lance, 
while at fall speed ; and the reader may easily imagine, that these 
scenes afibrd the most spirited and picturesque views of the sporting 
kind that can possihly be seen. 

At present I will give a little sketch of a bit of fun I joined in 
yesterday, with Mr. M'Kenzie and a number of his men, without 
the company or aid of Indians. 

I mentioned the other day, that M<Kenzie's table from day to 
day groans under the weight of buffido tongues and beaver's tails, 
and other luiyiries of this western land. He has within his Fort 
a spacious ice-house, in which he preserves his meat fresh for any 
length of time required : and sometimes, when his larder runs low, 
he starts out, rallying some five or six of his best hunters (not to 
hunt, but to <<go for meat"). He leads the party, mounted on his 
fiivorite buffiJo horse (t. e. the horse amongst his whole group 
which is best trained to run the buffiilo,) trailing a light and short 
gun in his hand, such an one as he can most easily reload whilst 
his horse is at full speed. 

Such was the condition of the ice-house 3resterday morning, 
which caused these self-catering gentlemen to cast their eyes with 
a wishful look over the prairies ; and such was the plight in which 
our host took the lead, and I, and then Mons. Chardon, and Ba'tiste 
D^fonde and Tullock (who is a trader amongst the Crows, and is 
here at this time, with a large party of that tribe,) and there were 
several others whose names I do not know. 

As we were mounted and ready to start, M* Kenzie called tip 
aome four or five of his men, and told them to follow immediately 
on our trail, with as many one-horse carts, which they were to 
harness up, to bring home the meat ; ^* ferry them across the river 
in a scow," said he, "and following our trail through the bottom, 
you will find us on the plain yonder, between the Yellow Stone 
and Missouri rivers, with meat enough to load you home. My 
watch oh yonder bluff has just told us by his signals, that there are 
cattle a plenty on that spot, and we are going there as fast as 
possible." We all crossed the river, and galloped away a couple 
of miles or so, when we mounted the bluff; and to be sure, as 
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maikf tlMTs was m fell view d* us a fine heid of soma four or flf« 
htmiied boffidoest perfectly at rest, and in their own estiniatiet 
MgMkIjt) perfectly secure. Some were graxing, and others wers 
qriag down and sleeping; we advanced within a mile or so of them 
in M view, and came to a halt« Mons. Chardon << tossed the 
Ibitfher" (a custom always observed, to try the course of the wind*) 
wak ws commenced ** stripping" as it is termed (t. e* erery mmm 
Urips hunself and his horse of every extraneous and unnecesnrjr 
•p p ou dage of dress, dbc., that might be an incumbrance in running :) 
kts aie kid ofi^ and coats, and bullet pouches ; sleeves are rolled up, 
a budkerchief tied tightly around the head, and another aromid the 
Mini cartridges are prepared and placed in the waistcoat pocksli 
*a balf a dozen bullets '< throwed into the mouth,'* ^., dbe.« aU 
tf wfaieh takes up some ten or fifteen minutes, and is not, in appMU> 
iMe or in effect, unlike a council of war. Our leader lays ths 
wMe plan of the chase, and preliminaries all fixed, guns charged 
nd ramrods in our hands, we mount and start for the onset* Thft 
hones are all trained for this business, and seem to enter iato it 
iMi as Hmch enthusiasm, and with as restless a s{»rit as the isd^fi 
tilemselves. While << stripping" and mounting, they exhibit th» 
HMist restless impatience ; and when << aj^roaching" — (which ii^ 
iM of us abreast, upon a slow walk, and in a straight Ime towards 
As herd, until they discover us and run,) they all seem to ha?# 
caught entirely the spirit of the chase, for the laziest nag aaaongst 
&em prances with an elasticity in his step— champing his bit'*^hiB 
mn erect— bis eyes strained out of his head, and fixed upen tha 
gttDB before him, whilst he trembles under the saddle of his rider. 
In this way we carefully and silently marched, until within somi 
Amy or fifty rods ; when the herd discovering us, wheeled and 
kM &eir course in a mass. At this . instant we started ! (and all 
mutt start, for no one could check the fury of those steeds at diat 
ttMNBent of excitement,) and away all sailed, and over the prairie 
tsw, in a cloud of dust wbich was raised by their trampling boob. 
M«KeDzie was foremost in the throng, and soon dashed ofiT amidst 
Aie dust and was out of sight — he was after the fattest and the 
fatflst I had discovered a huge bull whose shouldera towered 
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aboTo the whole bend, end I picked my way throagh the ciowd la 
fet aloDgBide of him. I went not for <<meatf" but Sox a trephy^ 
I wanted his head and horns. I dashed along through the thiuidei- 
ing roaas, as they swept away over the plain, scarcely able to tell 
whether I was on a bufliilo's back or my horse — hit, and hooked, 
and jostled about, till at length I found myself alongside <^ my 
game,, when I gave him a shot, as I passed him. I saw guns flash 
bk several directions about me, but I heard them not. Amidst tha 
icami^ng throng, Mens. Chardon had wounded a stately bull, and 
at this moment was passing him again with his piece levelled for 
another shot ; they were both at full speed and I also, within the 
xeach ti the muzzle of my gun, when the bull instantly turned 
and receiving the horse upon his horns, the ground received poot 
Chardon, who made a frog's leap of some twenty feet or more over 
the bull's back, and almost under my horse's heels. I wheeled 
my horse as soon as possible and rode back, where lay poor Chai^ 
don, gasping to start his breath again ; and within a few paces of 
him his huge victim, with his heels high in the air, and the horse 
fying across him. I dismounted instantly, but Chardon was laising 
himself on his hands, with his eyes and mouth full of dirt, and 
feeling for his gun, which lay about thirty feet in advance of him. 

«« Heaven spare you ! are you hurt, Chardon ?" <« Hi — hie hie 

h ie h ie hie no , 

hie no no, I believe not. Oh ! this is not much. 

Mens. Cataline— this is nothing new — but this is a hard piece ol 
ground here— hie— oh ! hie !" At this the poor fellow fainted, but 
in a few monents arose, picked up his gun, took his horse by the 
hit ; which then opened Um ey^s, and with a hie and a ugh^-^veiBK I 
sprang upon its feet-'Hshook oflT the dirt — and here we were, all 
upon our legs again, save the bull, whose fate had been more sad 
than that of either. 

I turned my eyes in the direction where the herd had gonoy and 
our companions in pursuit, and nothing could be seen of them, nor 
indication, except the cloud of dust which they left behind them. 
At a little distance on the rights however, I beheld my huge victim 
endeavoring to make as much head-way as he poesibly could* 
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inm tlB8 dangeroua ground, upon three legs. I galloped ofT to 
Inm, and at my approach he wheeled around— and hristied up for 
kttle ; he seemed to know perfectly well that he could not escape 
fmn me, and resolved to meet his enemy and death as bjrarely as 
potsihie. 

I found that my shot had entered him a little too far forwardt 
teealdng one of his shoulders, and lodging in his breast, and from 
Ids rery great weight it was impossible for him to make much 
tdfance upon me. As I rode up within a few paces of him, he 
weald bristle up with fury enough in his looks alone, almost to 
tnnihiiate me ; and making one lunge at me, would fall upon hit 
neck and nose, so that I found the sagacity of my horse alone 
fDough to keep me out of reach of danger : and I drew from mry 
pocket my sketch-book, laid my gun across my lap, and commenced 
tddng his likeness. He stood stiffened up, and swelling with 
awfal Tengeance, which was sublime for a picture, but which he 
eould not vent upon me. I rode around him and sketched him ia 
namerous attitudes ; sometimes he would lie down, and I would 
dien sketch him ; then throw my cap at him, and rousing him on 
his legs, rally a new expression, and sketch him again. 

Id this way I added to my sketch-book some invaluable sketches 
a^this grim-visaged monstai, who knew not that he was standing 
for his likeness. 

Nc man on earth can imagine what is the look and expression 
cf such a subject before him as this was. I defy the world to pro- 
duce another animal that can look so frightful as a huge buffitlo 
ball, wheii wounded as he was, turned round for battle, and swell- 
ing with rage ; — his eyes bloodshot, and his long shaggy mane 
banging to the ground,«-his mouth open, and his horrid rage 
hissing in streams of smoke and blood from his mouth and through 
his nostrils, as he is bending forward to spring upon his assailant. 

Al\er I had had the requisite time and opportunity for using my 
pencil, M^ Kenzie and his companions came walking their exhausted 
horses back from the chase, and in our rear came four or five carts 
to carry home the meat. The party met from all quarters around 
me and my bufialo bull, whom I then shot in the head and finished. 
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And being seated together for a few minutes, each one took a i 
of the pipe, and recited his exploits, and his « coups" or deaths; 
when all parties had a hearty laugh at me, as a novice, for having 
aimed at an old bull, whose flesh was not suitable for food, and dis 
carts were escorted on the trail, to bring away the meat. I roda 
back with Mr. M< Kenzie, who pointed out five cows which he had 
killed, and all of them selected as the fattest and sleekest of tki 
herd. This astonishing feat was all performed within the distanca 
of one mile— all were killed at full speed, and every one ahal 
through the heart. In the short space of time required for a horaa 
under ^^ full whip," to run the distance of one mile, he had dis- 
charged his gun five, and loaded it four times — selected his animals^ 
and killed at every shot ! There were six or eight others killed 
at the same time, which altogether Atmished, as will be aeeB, 
abundance of freight for the carts ; which returned, as well aa 
several packhorses, loaded with the choicest parts, which were cot 
from the animals, and the remainder of the carcasses left a prey for 
the wolves. 

Such is the mode by which white men live in this country— euA 
the way in which they get their food, and such is one of their 
deh'ghtful amusements— at the hazard of every bone ih one's body, 
to feel the fine^and thrilling exhilaration of the chase for a moment^ 
and then as often to upbraid and blame himself for his folly and 
imprudence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV- 



A BISHOP HUNTING THE TIGER. 



J' jl . Mfc. k HE late excellent Bishop Heber, in his joarnal« 
^r^ ^C ^^w ^^ given a narrative of the mode in which a 
i^ i 11 tiger-hunt is conducted, full of picturesque efiect, 
and striking from its minute detail : 

"At Kulleanpoor, the young Raja Gourman 
Singh mentioned, in the course of conversation, 
that there was a tiger in an adjoining tope which 
had done a good deal of mischief ; that he should have gone afler 
a himself had he not been ill, and had he not thought it would be 
a fine diversion for Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the district, and 
me. I told him I was no sportsman, but Mr. Boulderson's eyes 
sparkled at the name of tiger, and he expressed great anxiety to 
beat up bis quarters in the afternoon. Under such circumstances^ 
I did not like to deprive him of his sport, as he would not leave roe 
by myself, and went, though with no intention of being more than a 
apetactoT. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me to load my 
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pistols for the sake of defence, and lent me a very fine double 
barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set out a little after three 
on our elephants, with a servant behind each howdah, carrying a 
large chatta, which, however, was almost needless. The Raja, in 
spite of his fever, made his appearance too, saying that he could 
not bear to be left behind. A number of people, on foot and horser 
back, attended from our own camp and the neighboring villages, 
and the same sort of interest and delight was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England by a great coursing party. 
The Raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the 
Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She was a native 
of the neighboring wood, where they are generally, though not* 
always, of a smaller size, than those of Bengal and Chittagong. 
He sat in a low howdah ,♦ with two or three guns ranged beside him 
ready for action. Mr. Boulderson had also a formidable apparatus 
of muskets and fowling-pieces, projecting over his mohout's head. 
We rode about two miles across a plain covered with long jungle 
grass, which very much put me in mind of the country near the 
Cuban. Ctuails and wild-fowl arose in great numbers, and beautiful 
antelopes were seen scudding away in all directions." 

The Bishop then describes the beating of the jungle, the rushing 
out of two curious animals of the elk kind, called the << mohr,** and 
the growing anxiety^ of all the people engaged in the hunt. He 
then proceeds thus : — 

« At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, 
began to roar, and stamp violently with their fore-feet. The Rajahs 
little elephant turned short round, and in spite of all her mohout 
(her driver) could say or do, took up her post, to the Raja's great 
annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson. . The other three 
(for one of my baggage elephants had come out too, the mohout, 
though unarmed, net caring to miss the show) went on slowly, but 
boldly, with their trunks raised, their ears expanded, and their 
sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. * We are close upon 
him,' said Mr. Boulderson; ^fire where you see the long grass 

* The howdah ii a sent somew hat resembling the body of a gig, and is faitaned 
ty girUu to the back of the elephant 
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diake, if he naes belbra you.* Just at that moment my elephant 
stamped again violently. < There, there,' cried the mohout, <I saw 
his head.' A short roar, or rather loud growl followed, and I saw 
immediately hefore my elephant's head the motion of some large 
animal stealing through the grass. I fired as directed, and a 
moment afler, seeing the motion still more plainly, fired the second 
barreL Another short growl followed ; the motion was immediately 
quickened, and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. 
Boolderson said, ^I should not wonder if you hit him that last time ; 
at any mte we shall drive him out of the cover, and then I will 
take care of him.' In fact, at that moment the crowd of horse and 
foot spectatc»rs at the jungle side, began to run ofiT in all directions. 
We went on to the place, but found it was a false alarm ; and, in 
&ct, we had seen all We were to see of him, and went twice more 
through the jungle in vain. . . . 

<*I asked Mr. Boulderson on our return, whether tiger-hunting 
was generally of this kind, which I could not help comparing to 
that chase of bubbles which enables us in England to pursue an 
otter. In a jungle, he answered, it must always be pretty much 
the same, inasmuch as, except under very peculiar circumstances, 
or when a tiger felt himself severely wounded, and was roused to 
lerenge by despair, his aim was to remain concealed, and to make 
off* as quietly as possible. It was after he had broken cover, or 
when he found himself in a situation so as to be fairly at bay, that 
the serious part of the sport began, in which case he attacked his 
enemies boldly, and always died fighting. He added, that the lion, 
though not so large or swill an animal as the tiger, was generally 
stronger and more courageous. Those which have been killed in 
India, instead of running away when pursued through a jungle, 
seldom seem to think its cover necessary at all. When they see 
their enemies approaching, they spring out to meet them, open« 
mouthed, in the plain, like the boldest of ail animals, a mastiflfdog. 
They are thus generally shot with very little trouble ; but if they 
are missed, or only slightly wounded, they are truly formidable 
enemies. Though not swift, they leap with vast strength and vio- 
lence ; and their large heads, immense paws, and the great weight 
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of their body forwards, often enables them to spring on the head of 
the largest elephants, and fairly pull them down to the ground, 
riders and all. When a tiger springs on an elephant, the latter is 
generally able to shake him oflf under his feet, and then woe be to 
him. The elephant either kneels on him and crushes him at once, 
or give&him a kick which breaks half his ribs, and sends him flying 
perhaps twenty paces. The elephants, however,*are often dread- 
fully torn ; and a large old tiger sometimes clings too fast to be that 
dealt with. In this case it often happens that the elephant himself 
falls, from pain, or from the hope of rolling on his enemy ; and th^ 
people on his back are in very considerable danger both from friends 
and foes, for Mr« Boulderson said the scratch of a tiger was some- 
times venomous, as that of a cat is said to be. But this did not 
often happen ; and, in general, persons wounded by his teeth o^ 
claws, if not killed outright, recovered easily enough." 

We add to the Bishop's story one more by a gentleman in the 
civil service of the British East India Company. 

<< I was at Jafiha, at the northern extremity of the Island of 
Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1819: when, one morning, 
my servant called me an hour or two before my usual time, with, 
< Master, master ! people sent for master's dogs — tiger in the town !' ^ 
Now, my dogs chanced to be some very degenerate specimens of a 
fine species, called the Poligar dog, which I should designate as a 
sort of wiry-haired greyhound, without scent. I kept them to 
hunt jackals ; but tigers are very difierent things : by the way, 
there are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards and panthers are 
always called so, and by ourselves as well as by the natives. This 
turned out to be a panther. My gun chanced not to be put together ; 
and while my servant was doing it, the collector, and two medical 
men, who had recently arrived, in consequence of the cholera 
morbus having just then reached Ceylon from the continent, came 
to my door, the former armed with a fowling-piece, and the two 
latter with remarkably blunt hog^spears. They insisted upon 
setting off without waiting for my gun, a proceeding not much to 
my taste. The tiger (I must continue to caU him so) had taken 
zefiige in a hut, the roof of which, as those of Ceylon huts in 
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genenl, spread to the ground like an umbrella ; the only aperture 
into it xns a small door, about four feet high. The collector wanted 
to get the tiger out at once. I begged to wait for my gun ; but 
no— the fowling-piece (loaded with ball, of course) and the two 
hog-spears were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, and awaited 
my fate, from yery shame. At this moment, to my great delight, 
there arriyed from the fort an English officer, two artillery-men, 
and a Malay Captain ; and a pretty figure we should haye cut 
without them, as the eyent will show. I was now quite ready to 
attack, and my gun came % minute afterwards. The whole scene 
which follows took place ^thin an enclosure, about twenty feet 
square, formed, on three sides, by a strong fence of palmyra leaves, 
and on the fourth by the hut. At the door of this the two artillery- 
men planted themselves ; and the Malay captain got on the top, to 
frighten the tiger out, by worrying it-*an easy operation, as the 
huts there are covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the artillery- 
Dien wanted to go in to the tiger, but we would not sufier it. At 
last the beast sprang ; this man received him on his bayonet, which 
he thrust apparently down his throat, firing his piece at the same 
mpment. The bayonet broke off short, leaving less than three 
inches on the musket ; the rest remained in the animal, but was 
invisible to us : the shot probably went through his cheek, for it 
certainly did not seriously injure him, as he instantly rose upon 
has legs, with a loud roar, and placed his paws upon the soldier's 
breast. At this moment, the animal appeared to me to about r^ch 
the centre of the man's face ; but I had scarcely time to observe 
this, when the tiger, stooping his head, seized the soldier's arm in 
his mouth, turned him half round staggering threw him over on 
his bock, and fell upon him. Our dread now was, that if we fired 
upon the tiger, we might kill the man : for a moment there was a 
pause, when his comrade attacked the beast exactly in the same 
manner as the gallant feUow himself had done. He struck liis 
bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at him — he fired ; and this 
time the ball took efiiect, and in the head. The animal staggered 
baekwards, and we all poured in our fire. He still Icicked and 
writhed ; when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced, and 
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fixed him, while some natives finished him, by beating him on the 
head with hedge-stakes. The brave artillery-man was, after all, 
but slightly hurt : he claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully 
given to him. There was, however, a cry among the natives that 
the head should be cut off*: it was; and in so doing, the knift 
tame directly across the bayonet. The animal fneasured scarcely 
less than four feet from the root of the tail to the muzzle. There 
was no tradition of a tiger having been in Jaffna before ; indeed, 
this one must have either come a distance of almost twenty miles, 
or have swam across an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth ; for 
Jaffna stands on a peninsula, on whicL there is no jungle of any 
magnitude. 
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ADYEirCTTBES WITH HTiBNAS. 
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^F the hyaena then are two 
species, the common or 
striped, and the South African 
or Spotted Hysena. The for* 
mer is found in Barhary, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, Syria, and 
Persia. 
The spotted hysena is a natiTa 
of Southern Africa ; and the species is found, in large numbers, 
IB the neighborhood of the Cape of Good Hope ; from this circum- 
stance, Desmaret named it. The general shape of this hysna is 
very similar to that of the striped, though it is ordinarily smaller. 
The mane is remarkable, but not quite so full as in the striped 
species. The general color of the hide is a dirty yellow, ap- 
proaching to a blackish brown on the belly and limbs, with spota 
abo of a blackish brown, more or less deep, on all parts of tha 
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body, excepting the under part of the belly and of the breast, the 
inner surface of the limbs, and the head ; the extremity of the 
muzzle is black ; the tail is brown, without spots. 

The peculiar powers of the hyaena, arising out of the extraordi- 
nary strength of his jaWs and teeth, admirably fit him for the pur- 
poses which he serves in the economy of nature. An inhabitant 
of warm countries, he principally derives his subsistence, hi com- 
mon with the jackal and the vulture, from those animal remaiBB, 
which, if unconsumed, would produce the most serious incon- 
yenience. All the narratives of residents in, or travellers through, 
Southern Africa, agree in their accounts of these facts. Mr. 
Pringle, in the notes to his " Ephemerides," says, " There are 
several species of the vulture in South Africa, but the most com- 
mon is the large light-colored vuUur percnoptemsj one of the 
sacred birds of the ancient Egyptians. These fowls divide with 
the hyaenas the office of carrion-scavengers ; and the promptitude 
with which they discover and devour every dead carcase is truly 
surprising. They a,lso instinctively follow any band of hunten, 
or party of men travelling, especially in solitary places, wheeUng 
in circles high in the air, ready to pounce down upon any game 
that may be shot and not instantly secured, or the carcase of any 
ox or other animal that may perish on the road. I have seen a 
large ox so dexterously handled by a flock of these voracious 
fowls, that in the course of three or four hours not a morsel, ex- 
cept the bones and the skin, (which they had contrived to disin» 
camate almost entire,) remained for the hyienas. In a field of 
battle in South Africa, no one ever buries the dead : the birds and 
beasts of prey relieve the living of that trouble. Even the bones, 
except a few of the less manageable parts, find a sepulchre in the 
voracious maw of the hysena." Mr. Burchell, speaking of the 
office of vultures in hot regions, says, ''Vultures have been 
ordained evidently to perform very necessary and useful duties 
on*the globe; as, indeed, has every other animated being, how- 
ever purblind we may be in our views of their utility ; and we 
might almost venture to declare that those duties are the final 
cause of their existence. To those who have had an opportunity 
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of ezamining these birds* it need not be remarked how perfectly 
the formation of a vuhure is adapted to that share in the daily 
business of the globe which has been allotted to it — that of clear- 
ing away putrid or putrescent animal matter, which might otherwise 
taint the air and produce infectious disease." The vulture is 
enabled to perform these duties, in countries of great extent and 
thinly-scattered population, principally from his extraordinary 
powers of sight. The wonderful extent of vision of this bird's eye 
is shown in the following instance : — « In the year 1T78, Mr. Baber, 
and several other gentlemen, were on a hunting party, in the island 
of Cossimbuzar, in Bengal, about fifteen miles north of the city of 
Murshedabad. They killed a wild hog of uncommon size, and left 
il on the ground near the tent. An hour after, walking near the 
gpot where it lay, the sky perfectly clear, a dark spot in the air 
at a great distance attracted their attention. It appeared to 
loerease in size, and move directly towards them ; as it advanced, 
it proved to be a vulture flying in a direct line to tbe dead hog 
In an hour, seventy others came in all directions, which induced 
Mr. Bnber to remark, this cannot be smell."* The faculty of 
smell of the hyeena conducts him as certainly to his food as the 
light of the vulture. Major Denham tells us* in his Journal, 
« the hyenas came so close to the tent last night, that a camel, 
which lay about a hundred yards from the enclosure, was found 
nearly half-eaten. A lion first made a meal on the poor animal, 
when the hysnas came down upon what he had left." Mr. Bur- 
chell says, <^ A new species of antelope, which had been shot late 
on the preceding evening, was fetched home ; but during the night, 
the hyaenas, or wolves as they are usually called by the Boors and 
K>ttentot8, had devoured all the flesh, leaving us only the head 
and the hide." These, and many more instances which we 
might select, show us that in these regions, in the very hour 
when any quadruped falls, the sharp-scented hysnas immediately 
make their appearance, and rush into the encampments of man 
lor their share of the prey. At the Cape, they formerly came 
down into the town, unmolested by the inhabitants, to clear the 

• Home, Oomp. Aost voL iU. p. S16. 
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shambles of their refuse. The common notion that they 
newly-buried bodies out of graves is not inconsistent with their 
extraordinary voracity, and the peculiar strength of their daws. 
It is well ascertained that hysnas devour the dead carcases of 
their own species. 

But the depredations of the hysna are not confined to the 
remains of the dead. There are periods when they become bold 
from extreme hunger, and will carry off very large animals, and 
even human beings, with the most daring ferocity. Major Den- 
ham says, ^' At this season of the year,*' (August,) « there are 
other reasons, besides the falls of rain, which induce people to 
remain in their habitations. When the great lake overflows the 
immense district which, in the dry season, affords cover and food, 
by its coarse grass and jungle, to the numerous savage animals 
with which Bornou abounds, they are driven from these wilds, 
and take refuge in the standing com, and sometimes in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the towns. Elephants had already been 
seen at Dowergoo, scarcely six miles from Kouka ; and a female 
slave, while she was returning home from weeding the com, to 
Kowa, not more than ten miles distant, had been carried off by a 
lioness. The hyaenas, which are everywhere in legions, grew 
now so extremely ravenous, that a good large village, where I 
sometimes procured a draught of sour milk on my duck-shoodng 
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dcnisioDB, kad been attneked the eight before mj kat T^k, tbt 
town afasoltitely carried by storm, ootwidistandiDg defeoeee nmAj 
ax feet high of bmncbes of th6 prickly tulloht and two donkiefb 
whose flesh these animak are particularly fond of, carried csB^ m 
spite of the eflbrts of the people. We constantly heard them cIomi 
to tbe walls of our own town at nights ; and on a gate being left 
partly open, they would enter and carry oflfany unfortunate animal 
that they could find in the streets." 

With this strong desire for food, approaching to the boldneee of 
the most desperate craving, the hysona, although generally fearful 
of the presence of man, is an object of natural terror to the African 
traveller. Bruce relates, that one night in Maibsha, in Abyssinia^ 
he heard a noise in his tent; and getting up from his bed, saw two 
kige blae eyes glaring upon him. It was a powerful hysma, who 
had been attracted to the tent by a quantity of candles, which he 
had seized upon, and was bearing off in his mouth. He bad a 
desperate encounter with the beast, but succdbded in killing him. 
In the neighborhood of the ruins of those cities on the northero 
coast of Africa, which, in ancient times, were the abodes of wealth 
and splendor, and witnessed the power of the Ptolemies and 
Cesars, the hysna is a constant resident, and increases the sense 
of desolation by the gloominess of his habits. At Ptolemeta, where 
there are many remains of former architectural magnificence, the 
foQOtains which were constructed for the accommodation of an enor- 
moQs population are now useless, .except to the wandering Amb, 
and to the jackal and hysena, who stray amongst these ruins afler 
SQDset, to search for water at the deserted reservoirs.* Seldom does 
the hyena molest the traveller in these solitudes ; but his howl, or 
the encounter of his fierce and sullen eye, is always alarming. 
Captain Beechey says, << although we had very frequently been dis- 
tarbed by hytenas, we never found that familiarity with their 
howl, or their presence, could render their near approach an un- 
important occdrrence ; and the hand would instinctively find ita 
way to the pistol, before we were aware of the action, whenever 
either of these interruptions obtruded themselves ckwely upon ua* 
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^ther 1>7 night or by day." 8ach encotmten are generally with- 
out any &tal results, if the man does not commence the attack ; 
the hysena sets up a howl, and dc^edly walks away, with hit 
peculiar limping motion, which gives him an appearance of hme- 
ness ; but when he is attacked, his resistance is as fierce as it ii 
obstinate. 

The hysna has always been an object of aversion to mankind ; 
and this feeling has been kept up, not only by the showman's 
stories of ^< that cruel and untameable beast, that nerer was yet 
tamed by man,*' but by writers of natural history, from the days 
of Pliny to those of Goldsmith. The latter pleasant compiler telb 
us, << no words can give an adequate idea of this animal's figure, 
deformity, and fierceness. More savage and untameable than any 
other quadruped, it seems to be forever in a state of rage or 
rapacity." With regard to its deformity, we are rather of opinion 
with 8ir Thomas Brown, that <^ there is a general beauty in the 
works of God ; and therefore no deformity in any kind of species 
of creature whatsoever ;" and, with him, we << cannot tell by what 
logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly, they being 
created in those outward shapes and figures which best express 
those actions of their inward forms."* That the hysena can be 
tamed, and most completely and extensively so, there can be no 
doubt. <^The csdaverous crociUa,^^ (the spotted hys^ia,) sap 
Barrow, in his Travels in Southern Africa, ^^has lately been 
domesticated in the Snewberg, where it is now considered one of 
the best hunters after game, and as faithful and diligent as any ci 
the common sorts of domestic dogs." Bishop Heber saw a gentle- 
man in India, Mr. Traill, who had a hysena for several years, 
which followed him about like a dog, and fawned on those with 
whom he was acquainted ; and the Bishop mentions this as an 
instance of << how much the poor hyaena is wronged, when he is 
described as untameable." M. F. Cuvier notices an animal of 
this species that had been taken young at the Cape, and was 
tamed without difficulty. His keepers had a complete command 
oyer his afiections. He one day escaped from his cage, and 

* Beliglo Mediei, ^ IS. 
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quietly walked into a cottage, where he was retaken without oflbr. 
ing any resistance. And yet the rage of this animal was occia- 
nooally very great when strangers approached it. The &ct is, 
that the hyena is exceedingly impatient of confinement ; and feels 
a constant irritation at the constraint which, in the den of a mena- 
gerie, is put upon his natural habits. An individual at Exeter 
Change, some years ago, was so tame, as to be allowed to walk about 
the exhibition-room. He was afterwards sold to a person, who 
permitted him to go out with him into the fields, led by a string. 
After these indulgences, he became the property of a trayelling 
showman, who kept him constantly in a cage. From that time 
his ferocity became quite alarming ; he would allow no stranger 
to approach him ; and he gradually pined away and died. This 
is one, out of the many examples, of the miseries which we inflict 
upon animals, through an ignorance of their natural habits. 
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VSE OVRANO OUTANQ. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

nUNTINQ THE OURANG OUTANG. 

» 

HE Orangs, or " Wild men of the Woods," for a 
long time enjoyed a reputation almost human, a 
reputation kept up by the prints and drawings 
which formerly placed them almost uniformly in 
an erect position, and by the tricks which those 
brought to Europe were taught. But neither is the Asiatic nor 
the African Orang formed for erect progression. If left to them- 
selves, they move on the ground most awkwardly, doubling their 
anterior hands, moving in their advance upon the knuckles, and 
resting upon the outward edge of the posterior feet. Among 
trees they are as active and rapid in their motion as they are 
clumsy and slow on the ground. 

The anterior extremities of the Orang Utan« are nearly as long 
as they are in Hylohates ; the hands, in this Asiatic, reach nearly 
to the heels. There is a marked difference between the skull of 
this species and the crania of Hylobatea and of the Chimpanzee. 
The interparietal crest in Pithecu$ aatyrua is as highly developed 

* PithecQt latTnii. 
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as it is in the caraiyorous tribe, and the zjgcxaatic arch is widely 
eipanded ; nor are these the only points of Tesemblance. In the 
Hodock and in the Chimpanzee the skull is comparatively smooth 
and human on its outward surface. 

Sumatra and Borneo are the principal localities where the 
Ourang Outang has been hitherto found ; and those which have been 
brought to Europe have exhibited a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence, though, as &r as our experience and information go, not 
80 high a degree as is manifested by the Chimpanzee. An Ourang 
Outang, brought to England by Captain Methuen, made no attempt 
to escape when sufi^red to be at large before he was shipped, but 
became violent when incarcerated in a bamboo cage. He at first 
shook the rails violently, but, finding that they did not yield to his 
eflbrts, he tried them separately, pitched upon the weakest, and 
perseveringly worked at it till he broke it and regained his liberty. 
Then they tried to confine him by a chain fastened to a strong 
staple ; he soon nn^Eistened it, and ran ofi*. Finding the incum- 
brance of the chain, as he dragged it after him, he collected it 
into one or two coils and threw it over his shoulder ; this he did, 
as occasion required, till, finding that it slipped from his shoulder, 
he held itin his month. At last he was sufiered to roam freely 
about the ship, and became a general fiavorite, from the grave 
playfulness of his manners, and his burlesque of human actions 
and' passions. Among other feats he stole the captain's brandy 
bottle, and did his best tj threw a cage full of small monkeys 
overboard. This propensity to monkey-murder has been observed 
in most of the individuals who have bad an opportunity of show- 
ing it ; as if the Ourangs considered the monkeys libellous cari- 
catures upon their more dignified development, and were eager 
to get rid of their irritating presence. When refused what he 
wanted he would roll himself on deck, and behave as naughtily as 
any froward child could ; nay, if the refusal were persisted in, he 
would suddenly rise, and, uttering piercing screams, rush over 
the ship's side, as though, in his despair, he were going to throw 
himself into the sea. At first the captain and his crew actually 
thought that they had carried the joke too &i, and driven their 
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cheifoped slitpmate to eommlt 8uicid« ; bat, on seaiclung, tb^ 
fcoad him ccmcealed under the chains. 

The individuals, however, brought to this country, give bat a 
faint idea of the size and appearance of a iull-grown Ourang Outang. 
Mr. Owen, in his highly interesting memoir on the osteology of 
this species and the Chimpanaee, gives the height of the Ouraog 
Outang as under five feet ; but, according to Dr. Abel, its statore 
when adult is, sometimes at least, much beyond that limit. 

In the <^ Asiatic Researches," the Doctor lays^ befd^e us an 
account of a scene in which one of these unfortunate Ourangs was 
ft principal actor, or rather sufierer; an account which no one can 
read without pain :— > 

A party from a brig had, it appearsi landed at Bamboon, on 
the northwest coast of Sumatra, to procure water. The place 
was much cultivated, and there were but few trees ; on one of 
these trees they discovered a gigantic animal. Thoy approached, 
and he came to the ground. They pursued, and he made for 
another tree at some distance, presenting to his pursuers a taJl 
man-like figure covered with a fell of shining brown hair, moving 
ahnost erect with a waddling gait, sometimes assisting his progress 
wi& his hands, and sometimes by the impulse of a bough which 
ha held. On gaining a small clump, he sprang at a bound to a 
Ic^ branch, and passed from one Umb of the tree to another with 
the greatest ease and alacrity. They felt that, if the country had 
been well wooded, he must, in all prq^bility, have escaped ; for 
he travelled fixmytree to tree with the swifhiess of a horse on the 
ground. Confined as he was to only a few trees, his movements 
were so quick that it was very difficult to take aim, and it was not 
till his hunters had cut down one tree after another, that they were 
able efl^ctually to begin their butcher-work. Five balls pierced the 
wretched creature before his exertions relaxed; then, reclining 
apparently exhausted, on one of the branches, he copiously 
vomitted blood. Still he held on ; and their ammunition being 
til expended, they proceeded to eut down the tree, convinced that 
be was so far gone that they could then secure him without 
trouble. The tree nodded to its fall; but, at it was &Uing, they. 
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to their sorprise, saw him gain another^ and they wera obliged to 
ent down all the trees before they could bring him to the earth* 
£yen then, mangled as he was, he made a most determined de« 
fence against the numbers who attacked him with spears, large 
stones, and other missiles. He broke the shaft of one speai^— it 
was made of a supple wood, and would have withstood the strength 
of die stoutest man — « as if it had been a carrot," to use the 
wends of the narmtor. Those who aided in this slaughter 
acknowledged that they were distressed by the human-like ex- 
pression of his countenance, the piteous manner in which he 
api^ied his hands to his wounds, and the whole bearing of the 
dying combatant. They confessed that the sight was such as 
tlmoat to make them question the nature of the act they were 
committing. He lay dead before them, upwards of six feet in 
length at the lowest computation, according to the narrative. 

We know not what view their worships of the learned societies 
may take of this transaction, for there is no telling how far a zeal 
&r science may carry its votaries,* but to the unlearned it must 
look mther murderous. 

The captain, who furnished Dr. Abel with the details, stated 
that the creature was a full head taller than any man on board, 
measoring seven feet in what might be called his ordinary stand- 
ing posture, and eight feet when suspended for the purpose of 
being skinned. Dr. Abel describes the skin, dried and shrivelled 
as it was, as measuring in a straight line, from the top (tf the 
shoolder to the part where the ancle had been removed, five feet 
ten inches ; the perpendicular lengfth of the neck, as in the pre- 
paiaticm, three inches and a half; the length of the head, from 
the top of the forehead to the end of the chin, nine inches ; and 
the length of the skin still attached to the foot, from the line of its 
separation from the leg, eight inches. 



* We remember to have hemrd of a clause said to have been in the dhrectione 
l^reo, many years ago, to a commander of an expedition of discovery, somewhat 
to Hie IbQowmg effect :—** Yon are to avoid collision with the natives i bttt If, 
nnfortaoately, such an event should happen, and one of them should be killed, 
TM win pree or ve tiie body in spirit and bring it home for examination.** 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



HUNTING MONKEYS. 

^ modem zoologist* has, not 
^ fiA ioaptly^ applied the tenn 
-^ Cheiropeda or hand-footed animals 

to monkeys ; and, indeed, strictly 
speaking, they can hardly be 
called quadrumanous or four- 
handed. Their extremities, ad- 
mirably fitted for grasping and 
climbing, as far as their arboreal 
habits require those actions, fall short — how very far short !— of 
that wonderful instrument which surrounds a being bom one of 
the most helpless of all creatures, with necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries, and enables him to embody his imaginings in works 
almost divine. We look in vain among tbe most perfectly- 
formM of the anthropoid apes for the well-developed opposable 
thumb of the human hand — that great boon, the ready agent of 
man's will, by means of which he holds << dominion over the fish 
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of the 8ea, and ov«t the fowl of the air, and over erary liTiof 
thing that moveth upon the eaith." . 

The hands of the monkeys are at host but <^ half made up/' 
and they aie generally more or less well fashioned in proportioi| 
to the greater or less prehensile development of the tail. Th^ 
hahits of the race are arboreal, and their favorite haunts are thf 
f oc c eics of those tropical forests where they can eidier sport in th^ 
Mmbeams on the topmost bonghs* or shelter themselves from iti 
scorchiag rays under the impervious canopy of a luxuriant vege^ 
tadon. When their privacy is invaded by man, a re»dess and 
constantly recurring curiosity seems to be their prevailing feeling 
at first, and at last the intruders are frequently pelted with stone% 
aticks, and fruits heavy and hard, more especially if they make 
any denxnstratioa of hostility. 

Robert Lade thus speaks of their behavior when he went tQ 
hunt some of them near the Cape : — 

^ I can neither describe all the arts practised by these animals, 
nor the nimbleness and impudence with which they returned after 
being pursued by us. Sometimes they allowed us to approach so 
near them, that I was almost certain of seizing them ; but when I 
made the attempt, they sprung, at a single leap, ten paces from 
me, and mounted trees with equal agility, from which they looked 
with great indifierence, and seemed to derive pleasure from our 
aatcmishment. Some of them were so laige, that if our interpreter 
had not assured us that they were neither ferocious nor dangerous, 
oUr number would not have appeared to be sufficient to protect us 
from their attacks. As it would serve no purpose to kill them, 
we did not use our guns" (we. respect the good feeling of honest 
Robert and his companio^8^ ; << but the captain happened to aim 
at a very large one which sat on the top of a tree, after having 
£itigued us a long time in pursuing him. This kind of menace, 
however, of which the animal perhaps recollected his having 
sometimes seen the consequences, terrified him to such a degree, 
that he fell down motionless at our feet, and we had no difficulty 
in seizing him. But whenever he recovered from his stupor it 
lequired all our dexterity and efforts to keep him. We tied his 
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paws together I but he bit so furiously that we were under tbe 
neeessity of covering hia iK^ad with our handkerchiefe." 

Indeed f those who JmvR only seen these agile creattires in 
Sienagenest or tn a reclaimed dilate, can hare no idea of the wild 
ietiTity of the tribe in their native woodd. Swinging and leaping 
ttom tree to tree, ever on the hunt for fruits and hirds' nests— they 
ire most unconscionable plunderers of eggs — they lead a merry 
Kfe^ which is, however, often cut short by those mighty snakes 
thiit frequently lie in ambush near their careless, unsuspecting 
prey. These serpents are the greatest enemies of the monkeys, 
With the exoeption of the common persecutor — man. He, indeed, 
It sometimes touched by compunctious visitings, when it is too late. 

** Seeing me," says a South American traveller, speaking of a 
monkey, '< nearly on the bank of the river in a canoe, the creatoie 
filade a halt from skipping after his companions, and, being 
perched on a branch that hung over the water, examined me with 
attention and the strongest marks of curiosity, no doubt taking me 
fer a giant of his own species, while he chattered prodigiously, 
tad kept dancing and shaking the bough on which he rested, with 
incrediUe strength and agility. At this time I laid my piece to 
iny shoulder, and brought him down from the tree into the stream ; 
lut may I nerer again be a witness to such a scene ! The mise- 
toble animal was not dead, but mortally wounded. I seized him 
hy the tail, and taking him in both my hands to end his torments, 
iwung him round and hit his head against the side of the canoe ; 
Imt the poor creature still continuing ahre, and looking at me in 
fhe most a£&cting manner that can be conceived, I knew no other 
means of ending his murder than to hold him under the water 
till he Wfts drowned, while my heart sickened on his account, for 
his dying Uttle eyes still continued to follow me with seeming 
Itoproach, till their light gradually forsook them, and the wretched 
inimal expired. I felt so much on this occasion that I could 
neither taste of him nor his companions when they were dressed, 
ftoogh I saw that they afforded to some others « delicious repast" 

The repentant writer and his party were driven to the commis- 
iion oi the act for the want of fresh prorisions ; and many of the 
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WHITE-ETELID XONKET. 

fiunilj'are considered most excellent eating — by those who can get 
o?er the appearance of the animal and of its bones when cooked. 
There are not Tnany, however, who can sit down to a dish of 
monkeys without feeling that it is rather a cannibalish proceeding. 
The Mangabey, or White-eyelid Monkey,* belongs to the 
genus cercocebus. Western Africa is his locality. The Man- 
gabey, with its upper eyelids of a dead white, was so named by 
Bufibn, from the erroneous supposition that his specimens were 
brought from that territory in Madagascar. In a state of captivity 
it is a most unwearied droll — frolicsome and good-natured withal. 
Sir William Jardine mentions a female in Mr. Wombwell's mena- 
gerie that was most lively, and gives a figure of her, no easy task, 
for she was never at rest for one moment ; and her activity was 
increased when she perceived that she was noticed. << She per- 
formed," says Sir William, " many of the attitudes of the most 
experienced harlequins. ♦ ♦ <» She was remarkably cleanly and 
careful not to soil her person. When feeding, she seldom put 
her head to the food or dish, but lifted and conveyed it to her 
mouth." Her diet consisted of bread and milk principally, and 
vegetables occasionally : like Potemkin, she was very fond of a 

* Cercocebus fuliginosus. 
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carrot The large troops in which the Green Monkeys anemble 
hare been remarked by many travellers. It was one of these 
societies, most probably, that afforded M. Adanson the excellent 
sport, on the enjoyment of which he dwells with so much satis- 
faction. The poor animals were surprised in the midst of their 
tricks; and M. Adanson declares that nothing could be more 
entertaining than the endeavors of the little wretches to escape 
from the slaughtering gun which the traveller seems to have 
worked most unrelentingly. Though he killed twenty-three in 
less than one hour, within a space of twenty toises, and wounded, 
we dare say, many more, not one of the sufferers screamed during 
the whole time ; but the rest gathered together in companies, knit 
their brows, gnashed their teeth, and yelled as if they intended to 
attack him. We wish they had with all our hearts, and to some 
purpose, too, though we have great respect for philosophers in 
general, and for zoologists in particular. 

The full-maned Colobus, or full-bottomed Monkey, is a natire 
of the forests of Sierra Leone. It is called by the natives the 
king of the monkeys, on account of its colors, and the camail 
which represents a sort of diadem. Its fur is highly esteemed. 
The head and shoulders are covered with long^ yellow and black 
hairs, forming a sort of mane-like hood or pelerine. The face is 
brown ;. the body is covered with short jet black hair; the tail is 
snow white and tufted. Its great beauty causes it to be hunted 
by the natives with great activity. Bows, arrows, and lances, are 
employed in hunting it, and snares and traps for its capture. It 
is rarely seen, however, out of its native country. 

The Guereza is a monkey of the Colobus genus. Its geoeial 
color is black, but its sides and the back are ornamented with long 
pendent white hairs, forming a fringe-like mantle, its face encircled 
with white, tail ending in a white tuff*. Native country, South 
and West Abyssinia, where it is hunted by the natives, who con-' 
sider it a mark of distinction to possess a buckler covered with its 
skin, the part used being that covered with the long flowing white 
hairs. 
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THB IBBZ. 

CHAPTER XXVni. 

HUNTma THE IBBX. 

THIS bold and powerful animal, 
armed with huge sweeping 
horns, inhabits the Alpine heights 
of Europe, and Western Asia. It 
associates in small troops, con- 
sisting of a male and a few 
females. The horns of the 
male curve boldly over the back, 
their anterior surface presenting 
a series of regular protuberances 
or partial rings; their length is often three feet. In the female 
they are smaller. The hair of the Ibex in summer is short and 
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close ; in winter long and thick ; its color is yellowish greyt a 
black streak extending along the spine ; the croup is white, as 
are also the under parts of the body, a dark tint abruptly dividing 
the white from the general color above. The chin is bearded. 
The Ibex stands two feet six or eight inches in height, and is 
extremely active and vigorous. 

The chase of the Ibex is as arduous as that of the cfa&iDdsi 
the animal leading its pursuer, unless he can steal upon it 
unawares with his rifle, a dangerous track over steep and nig* 
ged mountain pinnacles, along the brink of precipices^ and 
over fearful chasms ; when at last hard pressed, the ibes will 
often turn upon its foe with impetuous rapidity, and hurl him 
he^iong down the steep rocks or abrupt precipices. 

The Ibex is vigilant and wary ; and it is only during the night 
that it descends to pasture in' the woods, but at sunrise again 
repairs to the bleak mountain summits. Like the 'chamois, it is 
satisfied with a frugal fare, and a scanty supply of water. It is 
said that the old males seek more elevated spots than the females 
and younger males, which are more easily to be obtained. The 
only sound which the animal makes is a short whistle, and when 
irritated a snorting n^se. In Europe, its favorite haunts are the 
Alps, the Appenincs, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Tyrol. 
In Asia, it is found in tlie mountain chains of the Taurus. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



HUXTINW 7nn i-^ACA, THE AGOUTI, THB VISCACHA, AND THE 
CHINCHILLA. 

►HE Dusky Pacha, according 
to Cuvier, is identical with 

itlliP^^l^l^k^iC^j^ ^^® Fulvous Paca; hut we 

^ have examined the skulls, and 

^nd them difibrent. In the 
former, the hones of the skull 
are smooth, and the zygomatic 
arches less inordinately de- 
veloped. The general color of 
the Duslcy Paca is hrownish- 
black, with four lateral ro^f8 of white spots, which begin on the 
ahoulders and terminate on the buttocks. The lowest line is 
almost confounded with the white of the under surface — the sides 
of the lower jaw, the throat, and chest are also white. Total length 
of head and body, about two feet ; average height fourteen inches. 
These animals are natives of the whole of the eastern portion of 
Soath America, from Surinam to Paraguay, and formerly existed 
aho in some of the islands of the West Indies. Forests in the 
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▼icinity of water, wooded, marshy places, and borders of rivers ars 
their favorite localities ; they inhabit burrows, which they excavate, 
bat so superficially, that they are apt to give way beneath the foot 
of a person passing over them, no less to his annoyance than that 
of the animal which thus finds itself in open daylight. These 
burrows have, it has been asserted, three openings, which the 
animal conceals with dry leaves and branches. In order to capture 
the Paca alive, the hunter stops two of these apertures, and pro- 
ceeds to work at the third, till he arrives at the chamber to which 
the apertures lead. Driven to extremity, the Paca makes a severe 
resistance, often inflicting severe wounds. 

When not disturbed, the Paca oflen sits up and washes its head 
and whiskers with its two fore-paws, which it licks and moistens 
with its saliva at each ablution, like a cat ; and with its fore-paws, 
as well as with the hind ones, it often scratches itself and dresses 
its fur. Though heavy and corpulent, it can run with a good deal 
of activity, and often takes lively jumps. It swims and dires with 
great adroitness, and its cry resembles the grunt of a yosng pig. 
Its food consists of fruits and tender plants, which it seeks in the 
night, hardly ever quitting its burrow in the day, the strong light 
of which, as is the case with other nocturnal animals, is oppressive 
to its eye. The planter often rues the visits made by these mid- 
night foragers to his sugar-canes. The female is said to bring 
forth in the rainy season, and to produce but a single young one, 
which stays a long time with its mother. The Pacas are very 
clean animals in all their habits, and keep their subterranean 
dwelling in a state of the utmost purity. 

The Agouti use the foie-paws as hands to convey their food to 
the mouth, and usually sit upright on tbeir haunches to eat ; they 
frequently also assume the same position in order to look around 
them, or when they are surprised by any unusual sound or occur* 
rence. Their food is exclusively of a vegetable nature, and consials 
most commonly of wild yams, potatoes, and other tuberous toqUb ; 
in the islands of the different West India groups, they are particu- 
larly destructive to the sugar-cane— of the roots of which they are 
extremely fond. The planters employ every artifice for destroying 
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THB AOOUn. 

UieiDt 80 that at present they have become comparatiyely nn ia 
the sugar islands^ though at the first settlement of the Antjl]^ im^ 
Bahamas they swarmed in multitudes, and were the principal 
article of food for the Indians. 

The Agouti is very abundant in Brazil and Guiana, and ocem 
abo in Paraguay, where it was observed by D'Azani, who infoima 
US that the Guianians term it Cotia ; in size it is about equal to m 
rabbit, but it rarely if ever makes a burrow. It frequents densel/ 
weeded districts in preference to open land, and generally takes up 
its residence in the hollow trunks of decayed trees, where it remains 
concealed during the day. This retreat usually serves for several 
individuals, for it appears to be gregarious, associating in small 
troops of eighteen or twenty individuals. Its movements ure rapid* - 
active and abrupt, and when chased, it bounds along like a hare» 
to gain its accustomed hiding-place. ^ 

In Brazil and Guiana, the agouti is exposed to wholesale de« 
stmction for the sake of its fiesh, which is said to be intermediate 
in flavor between the hare and rabbit ; but in Paraguay, accordinj^ 
to D^Azara, no one eats it, and M. Moreau St. Mery, observes 
that it has a strong sort of flavor, and is a dish of little relish to 
the palate. The latter writer also informs us that the agouti is 
common in the island of St. Lucia, and also inhabits othera of tho 
West Indian group : and that in 1788 several were taken in St* 
Domiogo, which had made a hollow tree their domicil. 

The Viscacha is^thus described by Mr. Bennett. 

IWdng the place oi the rabbit, which is wanting i^ Peru, thsrs 
is wother kind of animal called viscacha, which is not found in 

15 
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Cluito. In form, and in the color of its fur, it is simifer to tho 
rabbit but differs from it in having a long tail furnished with tufted 
hair (like that of the squirrel,) which is very thin towards the root, 
but thick and long as it approaches the tip. It does not carry its 
tail turned over the head like the squirrel but stretched out, as it 
were in a horizontal direction ; its joints are slender and scaly. 
These animals conceal themselves in holes of the rocks, in which 
they make their retreats, not forming, burrows in the eanh like 
rabbits. There they congregate in considerable numbers, and are 
ftoWFy seen in a sitting posture, but not eating ; they feed en iW 
iierl« and shrubs that grow among the rocks, and are very actir^. 
^eir means of escape do not consist in the velocity of their flight, 
but in the promptitude with which they run to the shelter of thei^ 
Holes. This they commonly do when wounded ; for which reason 
\hh mode of killing them is by shooting them in the head ; as 9 
4hey receive the charge in any other part, although much injur^, 
Yhey do hot fail to go and die in the interior of their burrows. T^ejr 
fmve this pecuh'arity, that as soon as they die their hair fhlfe off, an4 
tjn this account, althoug!i it is softer and somewhat longer and fin^ 
than that of the rabbit, the-skin cannot be made use of for comntoi 
purposes. The flesh is while but not well flavored, being especially 
tiistasteful at sextain seasons, when it is altogether repugnant t« iXA 
^late. 

The Chinchilla Lanigera, whose fur was formerly so generallj^ 
trsed as an article of dress and ornament, is another species of the 
Lagotis found in Pem. Is also bears the name of Viscacha dt 
Biscacha among the natives. It digs its burrows in the more 
elevated parts of the plains with so much art, that wo aperture 
feft by which the rain can penetrate ; and these burrows 
idivided into distinct settlements, numerous families inhabiting 
^me locality. On the surface of the ground are several entraihiift 
to the burrows, at which, towards sunset, they are seen seated fn 
crowds, diligently listening for the sound of any. person approack^ 
ing. If everything remains quiet, they seek their food ill ihe 
%l*CDrity of the night, and commit grievous devastation oft the 
%l»i|klMtiBr ^^* devoQTing botli wheat and ItOkm ton! WA 
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e^reme aTidity, and when either is to be had, despising grass. 
For this reason the stations of the Bison chas are rarely to be seen 
in the desert plains, but indicate with certainty the near neighbor- 
iiood of the Spanish settlements. I have often wondered never to 
have seen the Biscacha in the territories either of the Abiponesy 
ur the Quaranis, although well supplied with all kinds of crops. 
They daily heap up, at the entrance of their burrow, dry bones, 
chips of wood, or whatever other refuse they may meet with, but 
far what purposes th^y collect such things it is impossible even to 
conjecture. The Spanish colonists amuse themselves with hunt- 
ii^ them ; pouring many buckets of water into their subterraneous 
treats, until, to avoid drowning, the animals come forth into the 
in, where, no means of escape being afforded them, they are 
killed with sticks. Their flesh, unless when very old, is not con- 
sidered despicable even by the Spaniards." The Abbe Jolis 
dwell for twelve years in South America, and made three journeys 
into the remote districts of the interior. His work, < Saggio sulla 
Sioria Naturale della Provincia del Granchaco' (Faenza, 1789,) is 
to little known, and his description, in some particulars, differs so 
mach fnHn that of Dpbrizlioflbr» that we give Mr. Bennett's trans'* 
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ktion of it. < The Biscachas live in society, in bunows nndar 
ground, which they form for themselves, excavating in all direc- 
tions to the extent of a mile in circumference, with various exits 
and separate retreats, in which the old live distinct from the 
younger. The soil in which these are usually made is that which 
is hard dnd barren, and destitute of everything, but with bushes 
(boscaglie) at no great distance, and (wsture of tender grass, roots, 
and the bark of trees. They collect around their retreats bones, 
dried leaves, and whatever they find in the neighborhood : if any- 
thing is missing in their districts, it is to be found with certainty 
piled up in these situations the following day. As they are ani- 
mals that avoid the light, having little power of vision, they are 
not to be seen in the day-time, unless at dawn, or towards evening 
after sunset. The night, and especially when the moon shines, 
is the proper time for seeking their food. Those among the 
Biscachas which are called Chinchillas, and which may be said 
to belong to .the first species, inhabit only the mountains and cold 
situations ; in size they are like a rabbit, and are clothed with a 
• fine long fur. Their agility i^ surprising ; they j^ seen leaping 
from rock to rock as if they had the faculty of flight. The others, 
indicated above, inhabit the level country, in warm situattcHM. . . • 
Fierce and courageous, they defend themselves with all their 
might against the dogs, and sometimes even attack the legs of 
the hunters. I shall speak in my tmvels, as a fitter place, of the 
three curious modes in which they are driven out of their retreats; 
that is to say, with water, with fire, and by rubbing sticks tch 
gether." 
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TEX MOOSI. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

HUNTINa THE MOOSE. 

fHIS animal is the largest of the geDus wf/ref,%ttng higher at 
the shoulders than the horse ; its horns weigh sometimes 
near fifty pounds ; accordingly, to hear this heavy weight, its neck 
18 short and strong, taking away much of the elegance of propor- 
tion so generally predominant in the deer ; hut when it is asserted 
that the elk wants heauty or majesty, the opinion can he enter- 
. 'C^inrd by those who have seen the female only, the young, or the 
mere stufied specimens ; for those who have had the opportunity of 
viewing the animal in all the glory of its full-grown horns, amid 
the scenery of his own wilderness, no animal could appear more 
Buijenie or more imposing. It is however the aggregate of his 
muOB which produces this effect ; for when the proportions 
jMQielure are considered in detail, they certainly will seem 
of the harmony of parts which in the imagination pxo- 
16* 
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daces the feeling of beauty. Thqphead measuring above tivo feet 
in length, is narrow and clumsily shaped, by the swelling upon 
the upper part of the nose and nostrils ; the eye is proportionably 
small, and sunk ; the ears long, hair}s and asinine ; the neck and 
withers are surmounted by a heavy mane ; and the throat fur- 
nished with long coarse hair, and, in younger specimens, encum- 
bered with a pendulous gland : these give altogether an uncouth 
character to this part of the animal. Its body, however, is round, 
compact, and short ; the tail not more than four inches long ; and 
the legs, though very long, are remarknbly clean and firm ; this 
length of limb and the overhanging lips have caused the ancients 
to fancy that it grazed walking backwards. The hair of the ani- 
mal is coarse and angular, breaking if bent. Its movements aro 
rather heavy, and the shoulders being higher than the croup, it 
does not gallop, but shuffles or^mblcs along, its joints cracking at 
every step, witl^ a sound heard to some distance. Increasing its 
speed, the hind-feet straddle to avoid treading on its fore-heels, 
tossing the head and shoulders like a horse about to break from a 
trot to a gallop. It does not leap, but steps without efTbrt over a 
fallen tree, a gate, or a split fence. During its progress, it holds 
the nose up, so as to lay the horns horizontally back. This atti- 
tude prevents its seeing the ground distinctly ; and as the weight 
is carried very4iigh upon the elevated legs, it is said sometimes 
to trip by treading on its fore-heels, or otherwise, and oecasionaUj 
to give itself a heavy fall. It is probably owing to this occur- 
rence that the elk was believed by the ancients to have frequent 
attacks of epilepsy, and to be obliged to smell its hoof before it 
could recover ; hence the Teutonic name of JSlend (miserable j, 
and the reputation, especially of the fore-hoofs, as a specific 
against the disease." (Smith.) 

Dr. Richardson gives the following succinct account of theif 
habits and food, and of the mode of hunting them. 

*< In the more northern parts the moose-deer is quite a aolitar^r 
animal, more than one being very seldom seen at a time, unices 
during the rutting season, or when the female is accompanied bjr 
her fawns. It has the sense of hearing in very great p^Hectieiii 
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andis the most shy and waiy of all the deer speciee; and on this 
aoooQOt the art of moose-huDtiDg is looked upon as the greatest 
af an Indian's acquirements, particularly by the Creeks, who take 
to themselves the credit of being able to instruct the hunters of 
trerj other tribe. The skill of a moose-hunter is most tried in 
the eaiiy part of the winter ; for during the summer, the moose, 
ss well as other animals, are so much tormented by musquitoes, 
that they become regardless of the approach of man. In the 
winter the hunter tracks the moose by its foot-marks in the snow, 
isd it is necessary that he should keep constantly to leeward of 
the chase, and make his advances with the utmost caution, for the 
TQBtling of a withered leaf or the cracking of a rotten twig is suffi- 
cient to aknn the watchful beast. The difficulty of approach is 
increased by a habit which the moose-deer has of making daily a 
Aup turn in its route, and choosing a place of repose so near 
some part of its path that it can hear the least noise made by one 
that attempts to track it. To avoid this, the judicious hunter, 
iBstead of walking in the animal's footsteps, forms his judgment 
hom the appearance of the country, of the direction it is likely to 
hare taken, and makes a circuit to leeward until he again finds 
the trade This manoeuvre is repeated until he discovers, by the 
softness of the snow in the foot-marks, and other signs, that he is 
▼eiy near the chase. He then disencumbers himself of every- 
diing that might embarrass his motions, and makes his approach 
ID the most cautious manner. If he gets close to the animal's lair 
without being seen, it is usual for him to break a small twig, 
which, alarming the moose, it instantly starts up ; but, not fully 
aware of the danger, squats on its hams, and voids its urine, pre- 
paratory to setting of*. In this posture it presents the fairest 
Biark, and the banter's shot seldom fails to take effect in a mortal 
part. In the rutting season the bucks lay aside their timidity, 
aai attack every animal that comes in their way, and even con- 
qosr their fear of man himself. The hunters then bring them 
within gun-shot by scraping on the blade-bone of a deer and by 
whistling, which, deceiving the male, he blindly hastens to the 
90I to assail his supposed rival. If the hunter fails in giving it a 
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dmtal wooad m it approachest he sMtvrt UmMlf &om itetejr 
behind a tree, and I hare heard of aeieiai nutances in whiek Ik* 
enraged animal has completely stripped tba baric from the tradi 
of a large tree by striking with its fore*feet. In the springtimes 
when the snow is very deep, the hunters frequently mn down the 
moose on snoW-shoes. An instance is recorded in the naimtivo 
of Captain Franklin^s second journey, where three hnnlers por- 
soed a moose-deer ibr four snccessive days, nntH the footsteps oC 
the chase were marked with blood, although they had not yeC got 
a riew of it. At this period of the pursuit the p r in c ipa l hnnter 
had the misfortune to sprain his ankle, and the turn lahsis nsiw 
tired ont ; but one of them, having rested tar twelve homs^ ast 
ont again, and succeeded In killing the animal after a ftother p«i% 
suit of two days' continuance. Notwithstanding the leAgtkeaBdl 
chase which the moose can sustain when pursued ia the sdowv 
Heame remarks that it is both tendef-lbeted and short-winded i 
and that, were it found in a conntry free ffoni ^vnderwooA, ml 
dry under foot, it would become an easy pwy a» horsemen 
dogs. The same authdr informs Qs that in the ^nmneri 
deer are often killed in die water by the In<iKaibs who hm9B^ tfa« 
fortune to surprise them while they are crosssig rvvers er i 
and that at such times they are the mofl« inc^Smsive ci \ 
never making any resistance. 

^ The young ones in particular,** says he, <^ art so simple^ dutf 
I remember to have seen an Indian paddle his canoe up to on* df 
them, and take it by the poll, withont experiencing the least oppo» 
sition, the poor harmless animal seeming at the same time as ooo* 
tented alongside tBe canoe as if swimming by lbs side of its danif 
and looking up in our faces with the same fttafft^ss innocence tte 
a house^lamb would, making use of its fore foet aknest 
iortant to clear its eyes of mnsquitoes, w^ich at thai tone 
remarkably numerous. The moo^ is the easiest to lame 
domesticate of any of the deer kind." 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

HinmKO ANTBLOPES WITH THE CHXSTAS* 

THE cheetah, or huatiacf tfopardt 
is spread extensively thioughoat 
Africa and India. Mr. Bennett ob- 
serves that ^^ Chardin, Bemier, Taver- 
nier, and others of the older travellers, 
had related that in sevami parte «f ' 
Asia it was customary to fnak« urn 
of a large spotted cat in the pnmait* 
of game, and that this animal 
ytmze in Persia, and cheetah in India ;** but the statements of t 
writers were so imperfect, and the descriptions given by them 99 
iocomplete, that it was next to impossible to recognize the par- 
ticular species intended. We now, however, know with certftinllrf 
that the animal thus employed is /"e/tf ju6afa of naturalists, whidl 
inhabits the greats part both of Asia and Africa. It is oommott 
in India and Sumatra, as well as in Persia, and i^ well known in 
Senegal and at the Cape of Oood Hope ; but the ing^emrky of fb#* 
avage natives of the latter countries has not, so far as We kncfvr/ 
been exerted in rendering its services available m the chase, te' 
t&e manner so successfully practised by the more lefined idi 
civilized inhabitants of Persia and Hindpstan. 

The cheetah differs in one or two places from the typical df* 
its race. The Felida in general possesses a broad, roundel paw^ 
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[ with sharp-hooked and completely retracile cjawsi which 
axe protruded at pleasure; but in the cheetah the foot being 
tarxowy and more Uke that of a dog, the claws from the laxity of 
tliA spring-ligatures, are partially retraced and are consequently 
worn and blunted at the points. As large in the body as the 
ledpaid, the cheetah is superior to that animal in height, and 
iifhn from it also in general figure. In the first place, the limbs, 
imfitted for climbing, are long, slender, and tapering, and the 
\oijf which is deficient in lejigth, reminds one in some degree of 
that rf the greyhound. 

The skin of the cheetah is an article of some importance in 
Inde in Senegal, but is neglected at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
dils animal called linpard by the Dutch colonists is indeed rare in 
dat district, but the skin is occasionally seen worn by Kafifre chiefs, 
bj way of distinction. In Africa, the rude natires never dream 
of employing the cheetah, as a means of procuring food : they 
know not its value at the chase. In Persia and India, it has, 
kewever, been employed from an early period. In the ** Field 
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Sports of India,** the mode of coursing with the cheetah is thus 
deactibed* They (the cheetahs V are led out in chains* with 
Uinda orer their eyes, and sometimes carried^ut in carts, and 
when antelopes, or deer, are seen on a plain, should any of them 
be separated from the rest, the cheetah^s head is brought to face it, 
and the bhnds taken off. He immediately crouches, and creeps 
along with his belly almost touching the ground, until he gets 
within a short distance of the deer, who, although seeing him 
approach, appears so fascinated that he seldom attempts to run 
away. 'l*he cheetah then takes a few surprising springs, and 
seizes the deer by the neck. If many deer are near each other, 
they often escape by flight, their number perhaps giving them 
confidence. 

We may add to this, that the cheetah takes advantage of every 
means of making its attack, and that when unsuccessful in its 
efSnt, it returns sullenly to its keeper, who replaces the hood, and 
reserves him for another opportunity. When, however, he has 
grappled with the quarry and fixed himself upon its throat, drink- 
ing the life-blood warm, his nature breaks out with all its violence, 
so that it requires some management to separate him from his 
Tictim. Partly awed by the keeper's voice, partly enticed by 
pieces of meat, and a ladleful of the blood, he is induced to relin- 
quish the prize, and submit to be again hooded. In all this we 
are reminded of the art of falconing. 

In captivity the cheetah is gentle, familiar and playful. It 
becomes greatly attached to those who feed or notice it. The 
disposition of these beautiful creatures is, indeed, frank and con^ 
fiding, and consequently there is little trouble in rendering them 
perfectly domestic. Their voice of pleasure is a pur; of oneasi* 
I or hunger, a short reiterated mew. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 



BI7£fTIirG TH& KANaA&OO. 
' UNTINQ the Kangaroo is an amuaemetit peoBtkr 99- 
New Holland. The foJIowing sketches of it, are 
from an English periodical. We copy literally. 
These sketches of what may now be considered 
the favorite colonial sport of Australia, hare been 
derived from the Sketch-book of a Settler, who was so struck with 
the novelty of the chase, that he has attempted to portray a few of 
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iii oddities. Every one ^miliar with the writings ai Sydney 
Smith will recollect his ludicrous portrait of the Kangaroo : « a 
monstroQS animal, as tall as a grenadier, with the head of a 
lablnt, a tail as big as a bedpost, hopping along at the rate of 
fire hops to a mile, with three or four young Kangaroos looking 
out of its false uterus, to see what is passing.'* 

That extraordinary animal, the Kangaroo, discovered by Captain 
Cook, is now so well known, that a description of it, in addition to 
our illustrations, would be superfluous. Our countrymen pursued 
it in New Hdland with greyhounds, and the leaps which it took 
surprised those who beheld it clear obstacles seven or eight feet 
high. In size it equals a sheep, some of the largest weighing 
14(Nb8 ; and the flesh is represented by those who have tasted it 
as being a little like venison. The tail^is said to make rich and 
savory soup. The species breed pretty freely in England, and 
has been kept with success in our parks. 

Of Kangaroos there exist a great variety of different species : 
amoog the larger ones is the common Kangaroo, called the 
« Forester" and "the Old Man" in New South Wales; and 
the red and woolly Kangaroos. They associate together \n herds 
of greater or less extent upon the open downs and forests devoid 
of underwood, feed exclusively upon grass and vegetables ; and 
though never fat, are held in high estimation by colonial epicures. 

The native name for the Kangaroo is" boomer ^^^ hence the 
boomerangs the strange-looking, angular implement with which 
the Australians kill the animal ; and the throwing of which has 
puzzled our mechanicians, and amused our boyhood. 

The natives are very cunning in taking the kangaroo. They 
go forth to the chase armed only with a slender spear and a short 
stick ; depending more on their own subtlety and acuteness, 
when in pursuit of wild animals, than on the efliciency of their 
weapons. The scrub natives go out in large parties, and surround 
their game, drive them towards large nets, in which they become 
enlangled. Mr. Angas, in his " Savage Life and Scenes in 
Amtnilifi and New Zealand," tells us that he has seen aiBgla 
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psta of tkis kind forty feet in length, and curioosly maBoAtettirel 
out of the fibres of bulnish root. 

Mr. Angas relates the following interesting pieture of the 
ehase: 

«* In the hollow valleys bordering upon the scrub we frequently 
put up kangaroos. These timid creatures, which we disturbed 
while they were feeding, immediately took to the desert; and 
many a famous chase we had after them, over gum bushes and 
the rough surface of the loose limestone rocks. It is an extra- 
ordinary sight to see so large an animal clearing the bushes, and 
springing high into the air with such astonishing agility. To-day 
we put up a < boomer ' and a couple of dogs: we took after the 
forme r» the dogs following close upon his track. Down-hill our 
horses were the losers, the kangaroo gaining on us rapidly by 
his enormous flying leaps ; but at two miles the dogs closed with 
him, and we came up as he stood at bay. He was a noble crea- 
ture, and fought desperately with his fore-paws ; a single kick 
with his hind feet would have laid any one of the dogs dead. It 
was a cruel sight to see the poor beast struggling hard ibr Mfb 
beneath the bright sky, in his 'own free deserts ; his largo and 
eloquent eyes filled with tears, and his head and shoulders eo¥«rod 
with blood.' 

The same tourist next gives us the following animated de^erip* 
tion of a sporting excursion : 

" About thrny miles to the north-west of Boston Bay is a paQge 
of mountains called the Marble Range, near which is a beautiful 
lake of fresh water, known as Waungarrie Lake. I started with 
two companions, on horseback, to visit this interesting tract of 
country, which was only known to a few of the settlers, and 
promised to afford good subjects for my pencil. At three m>^e9 
from the settlement we reached ^ the Swamp,' so called from a 
reedy lake adjoining the farm. Several ether stations were 
. passed, belonging to flock-owners and agricultural settlers^ «Bdr 
we tb^ struck into a grassy country studded with caauarins tad* 
9'f^9ki^^ \f^^n Fartjher on, the aspect of the sceiM wmi vM]^ 
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sifflikr to that of the districta round Mount Benson and lake 
Hawden, towards Rivoli Bay. Here, also, I observed the biscuit 
tola, much of which was extremely small, being no larger than 
a wafer, and lying very thickly scattered over the ground. We 
met Smith and Hawson returning froiu hunting in the scrub, each 
with a large kangaroo slung across -his saddle, and their stock- 
whips curled round their sjjoulders. They presented admirable 
examples of full bush costume, in their blue woollen shirts, with 
appendages of pannikins, tether-ropes, and rifles. We prevailed 
upon them to accompany us ; and the kangaroos and an emu that 
we had killed were planted (to use a colonial term) in the boughs 
of a she-oak tree, to remain in safety until our return. Upon the 
open scrubby plains and the low grassy hills, we observed 
aumerotts kangaroos. They frequently appeared in flocks of 
eight or ten at a time, and give constant sport to the dogs. 

«^ The rain poured down heavily until near sunset, when it 
tieared ofi^ and we were amply rewarded for our ride by the 
^BcbaQtiag prospect before us. The mountains of the Marble 
Baoge, rising abruptly, and presenting their steep sides of quartz 
to the evening sun, sparkled in its rays as though inlaid with 
diamoadB ; and a richly verdant country stretched out all around, 
scattered with park^Iike trees, in the centre of which, surrounded 
by green banks of velvet turf, lay Waungarrie Lake. The caln) 
surface of the water mirrorred the sunset clouds, and was 
besprinkled with multitudes of black swans ; while some kanga- 
roos were quietly feeding near the water, undisturbed by dogs or 
savages, for no traces of the. natives were discernible. 

t^My companions had already built a tolerably snug shelter of 
boughs for the night, and we sat down in front of it, with our 
paaoikins of tea, around a blazing Are, busied in roasting kangaroo 
steaks upon the ashes. The night was mild, with thunder and 
)ightning. This country, which is entirely uninhabited, would 
^rd an excellent district for sheep or cattle, and I know of no 
situation more enticing for a settler's homestead, in the neighbor- 
hooi of Port Loncolo, than the banks of Waungarrie Lfake." . _' 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 




▲ FBENCH OFFICER HUNTIKG UONBSSXS. 

HE followiDg oarretrre » 
from the French Joumml 
des Cha99eurs, to which it 
was contributed by Mr. 
Jules Gerard, as a remi- 
niscence of his sernoe in 
Algeria: 
<< I knew of a lai^ old 
lion in the SmauJs coun- 
try and betook myself in that directicm. On arriving I heard that 
he was in the Bonarif, near Batnah. My tent was not yet pitched 
at the foot of the mountain, when I learned that he was at the 
Fed Jong, where, on my arrival, I found that he had gained the 
Aures. After travelling one hundred leagues in ten days in the 
trace of my brute without catching a glimpse of anything but his 
foot-prints, I was gratified on the night of the 22d of August with 
the sound of my lord*s voice. I had established my tent in the 
valley of Ousten. As there is only one path across this thickly 
covered valley, I found it an easy task to discover his track and 
follow it to his lair. At six oVlock in the evening I alighted upmi 
a hillock commanding a prospect of the country around. I was 
accompanied by a native of the country and my spahi, one carry- 
ing my carbine, the other my old gun. As I had anticipated, th« 
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lioQ roared under cover at dawn of day ; but instead of advancing 
toward me, he started off in a westerly direction at such a pace 
that it was impossible for me to come up with him. I retraced 
mj steps at midnight and took up my quarters at the foot of a 
tree upon the path which the lion hM^fffken. The country about 
this spot was cleared and cultivatearThe moon being fiivorable, 
the abroach of anything could be descried in every direction. I 
installed myself and waited. Weary after a ride of several hours 
over a very irregular country, and not expecting any chance that 
night, I enjoined my spahi to keep a good watch, and lay down. 
I was just about to &11 asleep when I felt a gentle pull at my 
bnraous. On getting up I was able to make out two lions, sitting 
one beside the other, about one hundred paces off, and exactly on 
the path in which I had taken up my position. At first I thought 
we had been perceived, and prepared to make the best of this dis- 
covery. The moon shed a light upon the entire ground which 
the lions would have to cross in order to reach the tree, close to 
which all within a circumference of ten paces was completely 
4ark, both on account of the thickness of the tree and the shadow 
cast by the foliage. My spahi, like me, was in range of the 
shadow, while the Arab lay snoring ten paces off in the full light 
of the moon. There was no doubting the fact — it was this man 
who attracted the attention of the lions. I expressly forbade the 
spahi to wake up the Arab, as I was persuaded that when the 
action was over he would be proud of having served as a bait even 
without knowing it. I then prepared my arms and placed them 
against the tree and got up, in order the better to observe the 
movements of the enemy. They were not less than half an hour 
traversing a distance of one hundred metres. Although the 
ground was open, I could only see them when they raised their ' 
heads to make sure that the Arab was still there. They took 
advantage of every stone and every tuft of grass to render them- 
selves almost invisible ; at last the boldest of them came up crouch- 
ing on his belly to within ten paces of me and fifteen of the Arab. 
Hit eye was fijied on the ktter, and with such* an expression that 
I was afraid I had waited too long. The aecondt who had stayed 
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a few paces behind, came and placed himself on a lerel with and 
about four or five paces from the first. I then saw for the first 
-time that they were full-grown lionesses. I took aim at the first, 
and she came rolling and roaring down to the foot of the tree. 
The Arab was scarcely nftWUtened when a second ball stretched 
the animal dead upon the spot. The first bullet went in at the 
muzzle and came out at the tail ; the second had gone through 
the heart. After making sure that my men were all right, I 
looked oat for the second lioness. SR'e was standing Dp within 
fifteen paces, looking at what was going on around her. I took 
my gun and leveled it at her. She squatted down. When I 
fired- she fell down roaring, and disappeared in a field of maize oa 
the edge of the road. On approaching I found by her moaninjr 
that she was still alive, and did not venture at night into the thick 
plantation which sheltered her. As soon as it was day I went to 
the spot where she had fallen, and all I found were blood-marks 
showing her track in the direction of the wood. After sending 
the dead lioness to the neighboring garrison, who celebrated its 
arrival by a banquet, I relumed to my post of the previous night 
A little after sunset the lion roared for the first time, but instead 
of quitting his lair he remained there all night roaring like a mad* 
man. Convinced that the wounded lioness was there, I sent oil 
the morning of the 24th, two Arabs to explore the cover. They 
returned without daring to approach it. On the night of the 24ih 
there was the same roaring and complaining of the lion on the 
jnountain and under cover. On the 25th, at five in the evening, 
I had a young goat muzzled, and proceeded with it to the moan- 
tain. The lair was exceedingly difficult of access. Nevertheless 
I liiicceeded at last by crawling now on my hands and now on my 
belly in reaching it. Having discovered certain indications of the 
presence of the inhabitants of this locality, I had the goat un- 
muzzled and lied to a tree. Then followed the most comical 
panic on the part of the Arabs, who were carrying my arms. 
Seeing themselves in the middle of the lion's lair, whom they 
eould distinctly smell, and hearing the horrified goat calling the(& 
witk ell its might, wm a position perftctlfintolexmUe to ikem. 
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After consulting together as to whether it were better to cbmb up 
a tree or clamber on a rock, they asked my permission to remain 
near the goat. This confidence pleased me and obtained them 
the privilege of a place by my side. I bad not been there a 
quarter of an hour when the lionesuiftpeared ; she found herself 
suddenly beside the goat, and ioorar about her with an air of 
astonishment. I fired, and she fell wilhput a struggle. The 
Arabs were already kissing my hands, and I myself believed her 
dead, when she got up a^fain as though nothing was the matter, 
and showed us all her teeth. One of the Arabs who had run 
toward her was within six paces of her. On seeing her get up 
he clung to the lower branches of the tree to which the goat was 
tied, and disappeared like a squirrel. The lioness fell dead at the 
foot of the tree, a second bullet piercing her heart. The first had 
passed out of the nape of the neck without breaking the skull 
Jbofie. 
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THl JAGVAS. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



HUNTING THE JAQUAR. 



THE Jaguar is the largest and roost formidable 
among the Cats of the New World, in the warmer 
regions of which he exercises the rame cmel 
tyranny as the Lions, and Tigers, and the Leo- 
pards, of the burning climates of the Old. He 
appears to be almost universally spread over the southern division 
of the American continent from Paraguay to Guiana ; but there 
is no satisfactory proof of his having been observed to the north 
of the Isthmus of Panama. In the neighborhood of inhabited 
places he is daily becoming more and more rare, the ravages 
which he commits upon the flocks, and the high price that is 
given for his skin, forming a double incentive to his destruction. 
His habits and manners are almost precisely the same as those of 
the other large animals of his tribe ; but he is spoken of as even 
more indolent and cowardly. Like them he generally watches 
for hta prey in a concealed ambush, whence he darts upon it 
unawares, bearing it at once to the earth by hia great muacnlar 
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stnngth, and depriving it of all power of resistance or of flight. 
OcGanonally, however, when urged by hunger, he prowls abroad 
moie openly, Eind will even venture to attack man; but rarely if 
he finds him on his guards M. Sonnini relates that one annojred 
him aiid hh party for two successive njjftits, during his travels in 
Gaiana^ constantly hovering about them, watching an opportunity 
for falling on hi^ pfej, ^^^t retreating into the bushes the moment 
he perceived himself observed, and disappearing with such 
rapidity that it was impossible to get a shot at him. Aceoiding 
to the same author and to M. D*Azam, these animals climb with 
great dexterity, swim with almost equal skill, and are able to 
carry off the bodies of their victims, even of the largest quadru- 
peds, such as horses and oxen, to a place of security where they 
can satiate their appetites without risk of disturbance. The 
natives of Paraguay have a bold and singular mode of hunting 
the Jaguar. -The hunter folds his pouch round his left arm, by 
way of shield, and taking a spear in his right hand, fearleMly 
assails him in his lair, and generally with success. 
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TBI ONOO. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

HUSTINa THB GNOO. 

MONG modem imnters Mr. RooalejM 
Gordon CummiDg deserves the higb* 
est rank. He has just published a 
work entitled "Five years of t 
Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of 
South Africa," which gives the moil 
thrilling and entertaining nanatiTes 
of his hunting the animals of that 
region, such as the Lion, Elephani, 
Giraffe, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
and the various kinds of antelopes with which the country abounds. 
To indulge in his favorite pursuit without restraint he gave 
up his comroission in the British army, and bought a train of 
wagons at ooa of the towns near the .Cape of Good Ho|% 
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THX HARTBBBXST. 

and taking with him a 8uppl7 of articles of trade and a train 
of Hottentots* Bushmen, and Dutchmen, he set off into the 
interior on a trading and hunting expedition. This was repeated 
five times in five successive years, and the result was his obtain- 
ing about thirty tons of trophies of the chase, which he carried to 
London, where he exhibited them as proof! of the truth of his 
story. 

We shall copy freely from his book. The reader will observe 
that he uses certain peculiar terms, such as trek, to travel with 
YmgODS ; irujMarij to yoke the oxen and attach them to the wagons ; 
ovUparij to unyoke and loose the oxen ; spoor ^ the track of a wild 
aniroal ; &c. 

The ibllowing is his account of hunting the Qnoo and the 
Hartebeest, and of the peculiar habits of the African Wild Dogs. 

On the morning of the 12th I rode northeast with attendants, 
and after proceeding several miles through an open country we 
entered a beautiful forest of cameeldorn trees, and rode along 
beaeatli a range of steep rocky hills. The country gave me the 
idea of extreme antiquity, where the hand of man had wrought 
no change since the Creation. In a finely- wooded broad valley 
or opening among the hills, we fell in with a magnificent herd of 
aboat sixty blue wildebeests. As they cantered across the grassy 
twud teasing their fierce-looking, ponderous heads, their shaggy 
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manes and long, Uack, bushy tails streaming in the Ineeze, they 
presented an appearance at once striking and imposing ; and to a 
stranger they conveyed rather the idea of buffiJoes than anything 
belonging to the antelope tribe, to which, indeed, wildebeests, both 
black and white, are bat remotely allied, nothwithstanding the 
classification of naturalists. 

About midnight on the 16th, weary with tossing on my restless 
couch, I arose, and taking my two-grooTed rifle, a pillow, and a 
blanket, I held for my shooting-hole Beside the fountain. The 
remainder of the night was rery cool, with a southerly breeze. 
At dawn I looked from my hole, and, seeing no game approach- 
ing, I rolled my blanket ti^ afound me and tried to sleep. In 
this manner I had lain for about half an hour, when I was suddenly 
startled by a large, heavy ammal galloping paat within six £Mt ef 
me. I at once knew that it must be either some, beast which had 
been coming to drink and had got my wind, or one hunted, whlckf 
according to the custom of deer and the larger aatelopai^ had 
rushed for refuge to the water in itt distress, in the latter eon* 
jecture I was right ; for, on cautiously peeping through the maem 
which surrounded my hole, I had the pleasure to behold a fine 
bull brindled gnoo dash into the walers of the fountain within forty 
yards of me, and stand at bay, followed by four tearingf , fierce- 
looking wild dogs. All the four had their heads and ahonldtia 
covered with blood, and looked savage in the extreme. They 
seemed quite confident of success, and came leisurely up to the 
bull, passing within a few yards of me, their eyes glistening with 
ferocious glee. 

My anxiety to possess this fine old bull, and also a specimefi of 
the wild dog, prevented my waiting to see more of the fun. I 
deliberated for a few seconds whether I would shoot the bull find 
or one of the hounds> and ended by riM)oting the gnoo and the 
largest hound right and left. The bull, on receiving the bafi, 
bounded out of the fountain ; but suddenly wheeling abool, he 
re-entered it» and staggering violently for a moment, subsided in 
ito waters. The hound got the bullet through his heart, atid 
springing forxvaid from hia coiaraAse, instantly m«as«i«d hia 
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length upon the gmvel. I then quickly reloaded my nfle, lying 
on my side ; a proceeding which, I may inform those who have 
not yet tried it, is rather difficult to accomplish. While I was 
thus occupied the three remaining hounds reluctantly withdrew, 
and described a semicircle to leeward of me for the purpose o 
obtaining my wind, and more correctly ascertaining the cause of 
their discomfiture. Having loaded, I re-openad my fire, and 
woonded another, when they all made ^fl*. 

I could not help feeling very reluctzuit to fire at the jolly hounds. 
The whole affidr remined me So very forcibly of many gallant 
courses I had enjoyed in the Scottish deer-forest with my own 
noble deer-hounds, that I could not divest myself of the idea that 
diose now before me deserved a better reoempenae fbr the masterly 
manner in which they were pursuing their desperate game. 
One hound, in particular, bore a strong; copieasioa of dear old 
Factor io his &ce, a trusty stag^hound bred by myself, whose 
deeds, though not renowned i& verse like Ossian's Oscar and 
Loath, were perhaps little inferior either in speed or prowess to 
diose fiuoed in anient song. 

Having sumnumed my mei^ and wkb conaiderable difficulty 
dragged the ponderous carcaiss oC the old bull out ef the watett 
we found that he had been cruelly lacerated by the hounds. It 
appeared to me that they had endeavored to hamstring him. 
His hind legs, haunches^ wad belly were dreadfully torn ; he had 
lost half his tail, and was otherwise mutilated. Poor old bull ! 
I could not help commiserating bis &te. It ia melancholy to 
reflect that, in accordance with the laws of nature, such scenee of 
pain muet ever be occurring; one species, whether inhabiting 
earth, air, or ocean, being produced to become the prey of another; 
At night I watched the water, with iairish meooUght* a»d shot a 
kige spotted hyaona. 

I continued here hunting hartebeests until the 21st, when I 
inspanned at an early hour, and trekked due east until sundown, 
when I halted near a small fountain of fine water, having per- 
formed a march of nbovA twenty-five miles. Our road lay through, 
a wild, uninhabited country, producing sweet grass in abundance, 
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▲ WILD DOG. 

bat destitute of water. On the morning of tne 22d, having 
breakfasted, I road southwest, with after riders, and found the 
game abundant, but wild and shy, having been recently bunted 
by Boers. 

The wild dogs, or <^ wilde honden," as they are termed by 
Dutch Boers, are still abundant in the precincts of the Cape 
colony, and are met with in great numbers throughout the 
interior. These animals invariably hunt together in large 
orgam'zed packs, varying in number from ten to sixty, and by 
their extraordinary powers of endurance, and mode of mutual 
assistance, they are enabled to run into the swiflest, or overcome 
the largest and most powerful antelope. I have never heard of 
their attacking the buflalo, and I believe that the animal pursued 
in the present instance is the largest to which they give battle. 
Their pace is a long, never-tiring gallop, and in the chase they 
relieve one another, the leading hounds failing to the rear when 
fatigued, when others, who have been husbanding their strength, 
Qorae up and relieve them. Having succeeded in bringing their 
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q«arry to bay, tfaey all sarround him, and ke is immediately 
dragged to the groond, and in a few minutes torn to pieces and 
cODSomed. They are of a bold and daring disposition, and do 
not entertain much fear of man, evincing less concern on his 
approach than any other carnivorous animal with which I am 
acquainted. On disturbing a pack, they trot leisurely along 
be^He the intruder, repeatedly halting and looking back at him. 
The females bring forth their young in large holes, in desdate 
open plains. These burrows are connected with one another 
under ground. When a troop of wild dogs frequenting these 
holes observe a man approaching, they do not, as might be sup- 
posed, take shelter in the holes, but, rather trusting to their speed, 
tbey rush forth, even though the intruder should be close upon 
them, and retreat across the plain ; the young ones, unless very 
weak, accompcmy them. The devastation occasioned by them 
aoKXig the flocks of the pastoral Dutch Boers is inconceivable. 
It .constantly happens, that when the careless shepherds leave 
their chai^ in quest of honey or other amusement, a pack of 
these marauders comes across the defenceless flock« A sangui* 
mry massacre in such cases invariably ensues, and incredible 
Bombers of sheep are killed and wounded. The voracious pack, 
not content with killing as many as they can eat, follow resolutely 
on, tearing and mangling all that come within their reachi Their 
voice consists of three different kinds of cry, each being used cm 
special occasions. One of these cries is a sharp, angry bark, 
Qsoally uttered when they suddenly behold an object which they 
cannot make out. Another resembles a number of monkeys chat- 
tering together, or men conversing while their teeth are chattering 
violently from cold. This cry is emitted at night when large 
numbers of them are together, and they are excited by any parti« 
cokr occurrence, such as being barked at by domestic dogs. 
The third cry, and the one most commonly uttered by them, is 
a sort of rallying note to bring the various members of the pack 
together when they have been scattered in following several 
individuals of a troop of antelopes. It is a peculiarly soft, melodi« 
out cry, yet^ nevertheless, it may be distinguished at a great 
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iiltltCT ^^ yery;.much resembles the second note utteied by the 
f^f^ which visits England during the summer monthsy and, 
JfYM^ heard in a calm morning echoing through the distant wood- 
||d4|| i\ has a very pleasing efiect. They treat all domestic dogs, 
]|j[^)nfe¥^ large and fierce, with the utmost scorn, waiting to receive 
^^(^ attack, and then, clannishly, assisting one another, they 
gfUl^plly rend them in pieces. The domestic dogs most coidially 
iJ^pi^pqUe their animosity, and abhor their very voices, at what 
4^tl|n^ soever heard, even more than that of the lion, starting to 
tjjf^ fi|l^ ^d angrily barking for hours. This interesting though 
i/V9^m9^^ aniixud seems to form the connecting line betiireeii th^ 
|K4f m4 ^9 hyaona. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 




HUMTiMQ THB OSTRICH, THB WILDEBBB8T, AND THB ORTX. 
OLLOWING Mr. Gumming in his dash- 
ing career, we next extract his account 
of the mode of hunting the Ostrich 
among the Bushmen, and his own hunt- 
ing of the beautiful oryx. 

A favorite method adopted hy the wild 
Bushman for approaching the ostrich 
and other varieties of game, is to cUntha 
himself in the skin of one of these birds, 
in which, taking care oi the wind, he 
stalks about the plain, cunningly imi- 
tating the gait and motions of the ostrich 
until within range, when, with a well-directed poisoned arrow 
from his tiny bow, he can generally seal the &te oi any of the 
ordinary varieties of game. These insignificant-looking arrows 
are about two feet six inches in length ; they consist o( a slender 
reed, with a sharp bone head, thoroughly poisoned with a compel 
sition, of which the principal ingredients are obUuned sometimes 
from a feculent herb, having thick leaves, yielding a poisonous 
milk}' jaice, and sometimes from the jaws of snakes. The bow 
barely exc4*eds three feet in length ; its string is of twisted sinews. 
When a Bushman finds an ostrich's nest, he %nscones himself in 
it, and there awaits the return of the old birds, by which meant 
he generally secures the pair. It is by means of these little arrows 
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TBI OBTZ. 

Ami ih* QMJfirity of the fine plumes aie obtained which grace ^m 
tfmh rf tlie fair throughout the civilized world. 

h was BOW the height of summer, and every day the heat of 
Iha SUM was terrific, but there was generally a breeze of wind, 
aad Ika nights were cool. Our vley was daiJy decreasing, and 
I nw that, unless we were visited by rains, it would soon be 
aa noia* On the morning of the 22d I had rather an absurd 
aduBtuva with a porcupine, which cost me my pack-saddle, tha 
aaly thng oi the sort I had in camp. Long before day-break I 
[ wpt and rode n6rth with my two after-riders and a spare 
with the pack-saddle. As day dawned 1 came upon a 
old porcupine, taking his morning airing. At first 
sifkt ha reminded me of a badger. Unwilling to discharge my 
■As, as it was probable that we were in the vicinity of oryx, I 
leaolTed to attempt his destruction with the thick end of my 
M janhok,'* the porcupine, like the seal, being easily killed with a 
Vbw on the nose. I jumped ofl^ my horse, and after a short race, 
m which I tried him with maiyy turns, when he invariabJy doubled 
hack between my legs, giving me the full benefit of his brisdpig 
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4«iUg» I succeeded in killing him with the jambok, but not till L 
iMid Teceired several wounds in my hands. My boys the while* 
sat grinning in their saddles, enjoying the activity of their << bivtis/*. 

Having covered him with bushes, we rode on, and shortly camiQ: 
upon an immense, compact herd of several thousand migrating 
^ringboks, which were exceedingly tame, and in the middle of 
them stood two oryx. These we managed for the first time to, 
drive in a southerly direction, being that in which the camp lay ;* 
and, after a sharp and rather circular burst, I headed the finer.a/id 
bowled her over. She proved to be a young cow about ' thred^ 
years old. Having disemboweled her, and prepared her for the 
pack-saddle with a couteau-de-ehoMse^ by splitting the brisket, 
passing the knife along the gristly bones on one side of it, and 
breaking the back by a dexterous touch of the knife, where cer- 
tain ribs well known to the hunter join the vertebra, whereby the 
animal can more easily be balanced on the pack-saddle, we suc- 
ceeded with great difficulty in placing her on ^^ Sunday,'* and 
rode slowly for the place where we had lefl the porcupiue. Vf% 
placed him on the oryx, and secured him with a rheim, but we 
had not proceeded far when some of the quills pricked the stged, 
upon which he commenced bucking and prancing in the most 
frantic manner, which of course made matters ten times worse^ 
causing the porcupine to beat the devil's tattoo on his back. Tha 
gemsbok's head, also, which, being a poor one, I had not cut oflT 
unfortunately got adrift, and kept dangling about his hauncbe8« 
the sharp horns striking his belly at every spring. He broke 
loose from Jacob, who led him, and set ofiT across the country at a^ 
terrific pace, eventually smashing the pack-saddle, but still failing 
to disengage himself from the gemsbok, whose hind and fore feet^ 
being fastened together, slipped round under his beily, impeding 
his motions, and in this condition he was eventually secured, 
being considerably lacerated about the haunches by the horns of 
the oryx. 

Next day Cobus and I fell in with the finest bull oryx I had yet 
met, which, after a severe chase, we rode into and slew. Fof 
some evenings previous a large bright comet had appeared in the 
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southwest, having a tearing,' fiery tail, which strange meteor, to 
the hest of my recollection, shone hrightly in the clear firmament 
for five or six weeks. We lived well, hut lonelily. My camp 
ahoanded with every delicacy — tongues, hrains, marrow-honesy 
kidneys, rich soap, with the most delicious venison in the world, 
dbc., dbc., and a constant supply of ostrich eggs. The 26th was 
cool and cloudy, heing the first day that the sky had heen overcast 
since I had left the Thebus Flats. 

In the afternoon I resolved to ride far into the oryx country, 
sleep under a bush, and hunt them on the following morning. I 
accordingly left my wagons about 3 P. M., with my two after- 
riders and a spare horse, and rode about fifteen miles in a northerly 
coarse, when we secured our horses to a bush, to leeward of which 
we slept. On my way thither I dismounted on an arid plain to 
breathe our steeds and dig up some bulbs of the water-root* for 
immediate consumption, my thirst being very severe . While 
cantering along we passed several troops of hartebeests and 
ostriches, and late in the day I observed a small troop of oryx. 

* This interesting root, which has doubtless saved many from dying of thirst, 
is met with throngfaout the most parched plains of tho Karroo. It is a large efval 
bulb, varying from six to ten inches in diameter, and is of an extremely juicy 
consistence, with rather an insipid flavor. It is protected by a thin brown skin* 
which is easily removed with the back of a knife. It has small, inngnificaot 
narrow leaves, with little black dots on them, which are not easily detected by 
an inexperienced eye. The ground round it is so baked with tho sun that it hu 
to be dug out with a knife. The top of the bulb is discovered about eight or nine 
inchet from the surface of the ground, and the earth all round it must then be 
earefuUy removed. A knowledge of this plant is invaluable to him whose avocap 
tions lead him into these desolate regions. Throughout the whole extent of the 
great Kalahari desert, and the vast tract of country adjoining thereto, an immense 
variety of bulbs and roots of this juicy description succeed one another nuaihly, 
there being hardly a season fai the year at which the poor Bakalahari, provided 
with a sharp-pointed stick hardened in tho fire, can not obtain a meal, being inti- 
mately acquainted with each and all the herbs and roots which a bountif al band 
has provided for his sustenance. There are also several succulent plants, hariBg 
fliick, juicy leaves, which in like manner answer the purpose of food and drink. 

Above all, a species of bitter water-melon is thickly scattered over the eotiri 
furface of the known parts of the great Kalahari desert These often supply Uis 
place of food and water to the wild inhabitants of those remote re^:ions, and it h 
stated by the Bakalahari that these melons improve in flavor as they penetnte 
Anther to the west. Most of these roots are much eaten by the gemsboks, whiek 
are led by instinct to root them out. The elephants also, apprised by their acnte 
sense of smell of their position, fi^d upon them, and whole ti-aots may be sen 
plowed up by the tusks of these sagaciSUi animals, in quest of them. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

iirxTrN'o THE springbok and the quagga. 

NDOUBTEDLY, Mr. Cum- 
mings' descriptions of hunting 
scenes in Africa are among the 
liveliest, freshest, and most gra- 
phic << incidents of travel** which 
have yet appeared. The fol- 
lowing is his account of spring- 
bok and quagga hunting. 

On the morning of the 0th, 
Strydom and I having resolved 
over night to go in quest of a 
I i> p c( ostriches which his Hottentot reported, frequenting the 
plains immediately adjacent to the Thebus Mountain, we started 
oar Hottentots two hours before the dawn of day ; and after an 
early breakfast we saddled up, and rode direct for the Thebus 
Mountain. This remarkable mountain, which I shall ever remem- 
ber as the leading feature on the plains where I first really com- 
menced my African hunting, is of peeidiar shape, resembling a 
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eone depressed at the apex, and surmounted by a round tower. 
It is also remarkable as being considerably higher than the sur- 
rounding mountains, with which the plains are bounded and inter- 
sected. As we rode along, a balmy freshness pervaded the 
morning air. We passed through herds of thousands of spring- 
boks, with small herds of wildebeest scattered among them. I fired 
two or three very long shots without success. Strydom, however, 
was more fortunate. He fired into a herd of about a hundred 
bucks at three hundred yards, and hit one fine old buck right in 
the middle of the forehead, the ball passing clean through his 
skulL We hid him in a hole in the ground, and covered him 
with bushes, and then rode c n to our Hottentots, whom we found 
waiting beside a small fountain in a pass formed by a wide gap in 
a low range of hills, situated between two extensive plains which 
were thickly covered with game. I took up my position in a 
bush of rushes in the middle of the pass, and remained there for 
upward of eight hours, during which our bo}"^ were supposed to 
be endeavoring to drive the game toward us. 

The Boer took up the best pass about a quarter of a mile to my 
right Before we had been an hour at our passes, the bojrs drove 
up four Jbeautiful ostriches, which came and stood within Mty 
yards of Strydom, but, alas ! he was asleep. About this time I 
was busy trying to remember and" practice a childish amusem^it 
which once delighted me as much as rifle-shooting — namely, 
making a cap of rushes, when, on suddenly lifting up my eyes, I 
saw standing within eighty yards of me about a dozen beautiful 
springboks, which were coming up to the pass behind me. I 
snatched up my rifle, and, lying flat on my breast, sent a bullet 
through the best buck in the troop, smashing his shoulder. He 
Iftn about fift}- yards, and fell dead. I unfortunately led him 
Ijring exposed in the path, the consequence of which was that 
three other troops of springboks, which were coming up as he 
had come, were turned to the right about by his carcase. 

It was amusing to see the birds and beasts of prey assembling 
to dispute the carcs^e with me. First came the common black and 
white carricm crow, then the vultures ; the jackals knew the cry of 
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the vultures, and they too came sneaking from their hiding-places 
in the rocks and holes of the ant-bear in the plains to share in the 
feast, while I was obliged to remain a quiet spectator, not daring 
to move, as the game was now in herds on every side of me, and 
I expected to see ostriches every moment. Presently a herd of 
wildebeest came thundering down upon me, and passed within 
shot. I put a bullet into one of these, too far behind the shoulder, 
which, as is always the case with deer and antelopes, did not 
seem to afiect him in the slightest degree. In the afternoon we 
altered our positions, and sent the boys to drive the plain beside 
which I had been sitting all day. The quantity of bucks which 
were now before our eyes beat all computation. The plain ex- 
tended, without a break, until the eye could not discern any object 
smaller than a castle. Throughout the whole of this extent were 
herds of thousands and tens of thousands of springboks, inter- 
spersed with troops of wildebeest. The boys sent us one herd 
of about three hundred springboks, into which Strydom let fly at 
about three hundred yards, and turned them and all the rest. 

It was now late in the day, so we made for home, taking up the 
buck which Strydom had shot in the morning. As we cantered 
akmg the flats, Strydom, tempted by a herd of 8pringbokS| which 
were drawn up together in a compact body, jumped ofl* his horse, 
and, giving his ivory sight an elevation of several feet, let drive at 
them, the distance being about five hundred yards. As the troop 
bounded away, we could distinguish a light-colored object lying in 
the short heath, which he pronounced to be a springbok, and on 
going up we found one fine old doe lying dead, shot through the 
spine. This day, and every day since I arrived at these flats, I 
was astonished at the number of skeletons and well-bleached skulls 
with which the plains were covered. Thousands of skulls of 
springbok and wildebeest were strewed around wherever the 
hunter turned his eye. The sun was extremely powerful all day, 
but, being intent on the sport, I did not feel it until I found my 
legs burned ; my dress, as usual, was the kilt, with a gray stalk- 
ing-cap. On reaching home the following day, a large party of 
natives, belonging to the chief Moshesh, arrived on the farm. 

18* 
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These poor men were travelling in quest of employment. Num- 
bers of natives annually visit the colony, and work for the Boen, 
making stone enclosures for their cattle, and large dams or em- 
bankments across little streams in the mouths of valleys, for the 
purpose of collecting water in the rainy season for the supply of 
their flocks and herds during the protracted droughts of simimer. 
They are paid for their labor with young cows or she-goats. The 
recent rains having washed away the embankment of a dam 
situated in a distant range of hills, on the borders of the fomi, 
Strydom engaged these men to repair it. The vicinity of the dam 
being a favorite haunt for quaggas, and it being necessary that 
Strydom should go there on the morrow, we resolved to hunt in 
the neighboring district, in which were situated some high and 
rugged hills. Accordingly, next day, we sallied forth, and I 
ascended (o one of their highest pinnacles, where I managed to 
shoot a rhode-raebok. Joining Strydom shortly afterward, we 
hunted over another range of the same hills, where we fell in 
with three quaggas and other game. 
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THX PALLAK. 

CHAPTER XXXVra. 

HUNTING THB AFRICAN BUFFALO AND FALLAH. 

SARLY on the 4th, says Mr. Gumming, we inspanned and 
continued our march for Booby, a large party of savages still 
foDowing the wagons. Before proceeding far I was tempted by 
the beautiful appearance of the country to saddle horses to hunt 
in the mountains westward of my course. I directed the wagons 
to proceed a few miles under guidance of the natives, and there 
await my arrival. I was accompanied by Isaac, who was mounted 
on Old Gray, and carried my clumsy Dutch rifle of six to the pound. 
Two Bechuanas followed us, leading four of my dogs. Having 
crossed a well-wooded strath, we reached a little crystal river, 
"whose margin was trampled down with the spoor of a great 
nuiety of heavy game, but especially of buffalo and rhinocerot. 
We took op the spoor of a troop of buffaloes, which we followed 
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along a path made by the heavy beasts of the forest through a 
neck in the hills ; and, emerging from the thicket, we beheld, on 
the other side of a valley which had opened upon us, a herd of 
about ten huge bull buffaloes. These I attempted to stalk, but was 
defeated by a large herd of zebras, which, getting our wind, 
charged past and started the buffaloes. I ordered the Bechuanas 
to release the dogs ; and spurring Golesberg, which I rode for the 
first time since the afiair with the lioness, I gave chase. The 
bufl&loes crossed the valley in front of me, and made for a succes- 
sion of dense thickets in the hills to the northward. As they 
crossed the valley, by riding hard I obtained a broadside shot at 
the last bull, and fired both barrels into him. He, however, con- 
tinued his course, but I presently separated him, along with two 
other bulls, from the troop. My rifle being a two-grooved, which 
is hard to load, I was unable to do so on horseback, and followed 
with it empty, in the hope of bringing them to bay. In passing 
through a grove of thorny trees I lost sight of the wounded buf- 
falo ; he had turned short and doubled back, a common practice 
with them when wounded. After following the other two at a 
hard gallop for about two miles, I was riding within five yardb of 
their huge broad stems. They exhaled a strong bovine smeD, 
which came hot in my face. I expeced every minute that they 
would come to bay, and give me time to load ; but this they did 
not seem disposed to do. At length, finding I had the speed of 
them, I increased my pace ; and going ahead, I placed myself 
right before the finest bull, thus expecting to force him to stand at 
bay ; upon which he instantly charged me with a low roar, very 
similar to the voice of a lldn. Colesburg neatly avoided the 
charge, and the bull reaumtd bis northward course. We now 
entered on rocky f^ruund, and the forest became more dense as 
we proceeded. 'Vhe buffaloes were evidently making fbr aome 
strong retreat. I, however, managed with much difficulty to 
hold them in vi ^ k ,. :-- -.-■ best I could through thorny 
thickets. Isaac rode some hundred yards behind, and kept shout- 
ing to me to drop the pursuit, or I should be killed. At last the 
bufilaloes suddenly. pulled up, and stood at bay in a thicket within 
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twenty yards of me. Springing from my horse, I hastily loaded 
my two-groored rifle, which I had scarcely completed when Isaac 
rode up and inquired what had become of the buflaloes, little 
dreaming that they were standing within twenty yards of him. I 
answered by pointing my rifle across his horse's nose, and letting 
fly sharp right and lefi at the two bufllaloes. A headlong charge, 
accompanied by a muffled roar, was the result. In an instant I 
was round a clump of tangled thorn trees ; but Isaac, by the 
Tiolence of his eflbrts to get his horse in motion, lost his balance, 
and at the same instant, his girths giving way, himself, his saddle, 
and big Dutch rifle, all came to the ground together, with a heavy 
crash, right in the path of the infuriated buffaloes, . Two of the 
dogs, which had fortunately that moment joined us, met them in 
their charge, and, by diverting their attention, probably saved 
Isaac from instant destruction. The buffaloes now took up another 
position in an adjoining thicket. They were both badly wounded, 
blotches and pools of blood marking the ground where they had 
stood. The dogs rendered me assistance by taking up their atten- 
tion, and in a few minutes these two noble bulls breathed their 
last beneath the shade of a mimosa grove. Each of them, in 
dying, repeatedly uttered a very striking, low, deep moan. This 
I subsequently ascertained the buf&lo invariably utters when, in 
the act of expiring. 

On going up to them, I was astonished to behold their size and 
powerful appearance. Their horns reminded me of the rugged 
trunk of an oak tree. Each horn was upward of a foot in breadth 
at the base, and together they effectually protected the skull with 
a massive and impenetrable shield. The horns, descending, and 
spreading out horizontally, cumpietely oversbEuluwed the animal's 
eyes, imparting to him a look iho most ferocious ond sinister that 
can be imagined. On my way to tbb wngons I shot a stag 
sassayby, and while I was engaged in removing his head a troop 
of about thirty doe pallahs cantered pnf^t mr, TUowed by one 
pnncely old buck. Snatching up my rifle, I made a fine shot, 
and rolled him over in the grass. 
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THE FALCON. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 




HUNTING AND HAWKING IN PERSIA. 

llR JOHN MALCOLM, in his delightful 
Sketches of Persia, has given some very 
lively descriptions of sporting scenes in 
that romantic country. In order to under- 
stand the following extract from his hook, 
the reader must recollect that Sir John 
himself is the Elchee or ambassador from 
England, of whom he speaks as of another person. 

We were kept several weeks at Abusheher ; and among other 
amusements by which wc beg tilled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull sca-pnrt, were tbof e of hunting and hawking ; which, 
according to the Nimrods of orir party, are nowhere found in 
greater perfection : but as the mode of killing the game differs 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen ns can read may judge of its merits. 

The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side : they have hawks and greyhounds ; the former 
carried in the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman ; the 
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ktter led in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who cairiet 
the hawk« When the antelope is seen, they endeavor to get as 
near as possible ; but the animal, the moment it observes themt 
goes off at a rate that seems swifter than the wind ; the horsemen 
are instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a 
single deer, they at the time fly the hawks ; but if a herd, tbef 
wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. The hawk% 
skimming along near the ground, soon reach the deer, at^ftrhose 
head they pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violencf 
that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the animal S9 
much as to stop its speed in such a degree that the dogs ^an comt 
' up ; and in an instant men, horses, dogs, a^d hawks, surrouad 
the unfortanate deer, against which their united efforts have beea 
combined. The part of the chase that surprised me most WM 
^ extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, wfaidl 
throfughout seemed to look to each other for aid. This, I wan 
told, was the result of long and skilful training. 

The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, 
and the rapidity of the fir^t burst vf the chase i have described is 
astonishing. The run .^eldotp exo-eds thref? or fcur miles, and 
often it is not half so much. A fawn is an easy victory ; ths dof 
ofbn runs a good chase, and the buck f^ aeldoin taken. Th? 
Arabs are, indeed, afraid to fly their hawks at the latter, as thesf 
fine birds, in pouncing, frequently impale themselves on ils sharp 
boms. 
Tbs hawks used in this sport axe of a species that I hi^fi afvur 
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PKRSIAN ANTE LOPS. 

seen in any other country. This breed, which is called Chaikh» 
18 not large, but of great beauty and synunetry. 
' Another mode of running down the antelope is practised here, 
and still more in the interior of Persia. Persons of the highe«l 
rank lead their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, whidi 
passes through the collar, and is ready to slip the moment the 
huntsman chooses. The well-tntined dog goes alongside the 
horse, and keeps clear of him when at full speed, and in all lands 
of country. When a herd of antelopes is seen, a consultation is 
held, and the most experienced determine the point towards which 
'iiey are to be driven. The field (as an English sportsman would 
^rm it) then disperse, and while some drive the herd in the de» 
sired direction, those with the dogs take their post on the same 
line, at the distance of about a mile from each other ; one of the 
worst dogs is then slipped at the herd, and from the moment ha 
singles out an antelope the whole body are in motion. The object 
of the horsemen who have greyhounds is to intercept its coarse* 
and to slip fresh dogs, in succession, at the fati^ed animal. In 
lare instances the second dog kills. It is generally the third or 
fourth ; and even these, when the deer is strong, and the groond 
ftTomUe, eften iGuL This sport, which is very eihihutiiyt was 
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the deJight of the hte King of Persia, Aga Mahomed Khan, 
whose taste is isherited by the present Sovereign, 

The novelty of these amusements interested me, and I was 
pleased, on accompanying a party to a village, about twenty miles 
bam Abusheh'er, to see a species of hawking, peculiar, I believey 
to the sandy plains of Persia, on which the Hubara,* a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost bare plains, where it has no 
shelter but a small shrub called geetuck. When we went in 
quest of them we had a party of about twenty, all well mounted. 
Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport ; the first, the 
dierkh (the same wiiich is flown at the antelope), attacks them on 
the ground, but will not follow them on the wing ; for this reasout 
the Bhyree, a hawk well known in India, is flown the moment the 
hubara rises. 

As we rode along in an extended line, the men who carried the 
cherkhs every now and then unhooded and held them up, that 
they might look over the plain. The first hubara we found 
afibrded us a proof of the astonishing quickness of sight of one of 
the hawks ; he fluttered to be loose, and the man who held him 
gave a whoop, as he threw him ofl!* his hand, and set ofl!* at full 
^>eed. We all did the same. At first we only saw our hawk 
ddmming over the plain, but soon perceived, at a distance of 
more than a mile, the beautiful speckled hubara, with his head 
evect, and wings outspread, running forward to meet his advei^ 
Miy. The cherkh made several unsuccessful pounces, which 
were either evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of the hubara, 
which at last found an opportunity of rising, when a bhyree was 
instantly flown, and the whole party were again at full gallop. 
We had a flight of more than a mile, when the hubara alighted, 
and was killed by another cherkh, who attacked him on the 
ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. We killed several 

* The HnbvA nniany weig^ from Mven to eleven pounds. On its head is a 
toft of black and ulute feathers ; the back of the head and neck are spotted black ; 
the side of the head and throat are white, as well as the under part of the bodj; 
the breast Is slatd-colored ; the feathers <^ the wing are greenish-brown, ^Mokled 
wiA black; the bffl of a very dark-grey ; and on each side of the neck is a large 
I tvft of ftaSbers, blaok and white alternately. 
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Others, but wexe not always sacoessful, having seen . oar hawfci 
twice completely beaten during the two days we followed thk fine 
•port. 

The inhabitants of the country orer which we hunted are ifi 
Arabs. They live, like their brethren in other parts, almost 
entirely on camels* milk and dates. Their care appears limited 
to the preservation of the animal and the propagation of the treei 
which yield what they account the best of this world's luxuries | 
and these not only furnish this lively race of men with food, but 
with almost all the metaphors in which their language abounds* 
Of this we had an amusing instance : amongst others who accom* 
panied the Elchee on this sporting expedition was a young officer, 
who measured six feet seven inches : he, like others, had lain 
down to take an hour's repose, between our morning and eyeomg 
hunt. An old Arab, who was desired to awake him, smiling, 
said to his servant, ^' Entreat your date tree to rise." We had a 
hearty laugh at our friend, who was not reconciled to this cooh- 
parison of his commanding stature to the pride of the desert. 

If we were amused by the field-diversions of the Persians and 
Arabs, they were equally so with our mode of hunting. The 
Elchee had brought a few couples of English fox-hounds, intend- 
ing them as a present to the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza. Willa 
this small pack we had several excellent runs. One morning we 
killed a fox, aAer a very hard chase ; and while the rest ti ihm 
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party were exulting in their success, cutting off poor reynard's 
brush, praising the hounds, adding some two feet to a wall theix 
horses had cleared, laughing at those who had got tumhles, and 
recounting many a hair-hreadth escape, I was entertained by 
listening to an Arab peasant, who, with animated gestufy, wa4 
narrating to a group of his countrymen all he had seen of this 
noble hunt. <' There went the fox,*' said he, pointing with a 
crooked stick to a clump of date trees ; " there he went at a great 
rate ; I hallooed, and hallooed, but nobody heard me, and I thought 
he must get away ; but when he was quite out of sight, up came 
a large spotted dog, and then another and another ; they all had 
their noses on the ground, and gave tongue, whow, whow, whow, 
to loud that I was frightened : — away went these devils, who 
•oon found the poor animal ; after them galloped the Faringees^t 
shouting and trying to make a noise louder than the dogs : no 
wonder they killed the fox among them ; but it is certainly fine 
sport. Our Shaikh has no dogs like these." This last remark 



• Faringee, which is a corruption of Frank, is the name given to an EuropMa 
iveraHAsia. 
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was assented to by all present, and the possession of a breed of 
dogs, which their Shaikh had not, added not a little, in the eyas 
cf those peasants, to the character of the mission. 

* • » 4» • « 

Some gentlemen had accompanied the mission whose chief 
object was to see Persepolis and other remains of ancient splen- 
dor. These motives were unintelligible to the Persians. The 
day we left the ruins, Aga Meer, as we were riding together, ex- 
pressed his surprise at men devoting their time to such pursuits. 
<< What can be the use," said he, << of traveliing so far and runDing 
■0 many risks to look at ruined houses and palaces, when they 
might stay so comfortably at home ?" I replied with some feeling 
of contempt for my friend^s love of quiet, << If the state of a num'i 
circumstances, or that of his country* does not find him work, he 
must find it for himself, or go to sleep and be good for nothing. 
Antiquaries,*' I continued, <<to whose praiseworthy researches 
you allude, by directing, through their labors and talents, oor 
attention to the great names and magm'ficent monuments of former 
days, aid in improving the sentiments and taste of a nation. Be- 
sides, though no antiquary myself, I must ever admire a study 
which carries man beyond self. I love those elevating thou^ts 
that IggA me to dwell with delight on the past, and to look forward 
with happy anticipations to the future. We are told by some 
Aat such feelings are mere illusions, and the cold, pmctical phi- 
losopher may, on the ground of their inutility, desire to remove 
them from men's minds, to make way for his own machinery ; 
but he could as soon argue me out of my existence as take from 
me the internal proof which such feelings convey, both as to my 
origin and destination." 

^< There goes a Goor-kher" (wild ass), said Mahomed Beg, the 
Jelloodftr,* who was riding close behind ; and away he galloped. 
Away I galloped also, leaving unfinished one of the finest speeches 
about the past and the future that was ever commenced. 

We pursued the goor-kher several miles, when we gave up the 
chase as hopeless. On our return, however, we found plenty of 

* PenUa groom. 
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other game ; fire hares were killed by our dogs and three by 
hawks. When at Shiraz, the Elchee had received a present of a 
very fine Sh&h-Baz, or royal falcon. Before going out I had been 
amused at seeing Nutee Beg, our head falconer, a man of great 
•zperience in his department, put upon' this bird a pair of leathers* 
which he fitted to its thighs with as much care as if he had been 
the tailor of a fashionable horseman. I inquired the reason of so 
unuanal a proceeding. << You will learn that," said the conse- 
quential master of the hawks, <^ when you see our sport :" and I 
was convinced, at the period he predicted, of the old fellow's 
knowledge of his business. 

The first hare seized by the falcon was very strong, and the 
ground rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot fastened 
in the back of its prey, the other was dragged along the ground 
tiU it had an opportunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which 
it was enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose efforts to 
escape, I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, if it had 
not been provided with the leathern defences which have been 
mentioned. 

The next "time the fiedcon was flown, gave us a proof o( that 
extraordinary courage which its whole appearance, and par- 
ticularly its eye, denoted. It had stopped and quite disabled the 
second hare by the first pounce, when two greyhounds, which 
had been slipped by mistake, came up, and endeavored to seize it. 
They were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose boldness and 
celerity in attacking the dogs and securing its prey excited our 
admiration and astonishment. 

We had some excellent sport with smaller hawks and part- 
ridges. I was particularly pleased with one bird which kept 
hovering over our heads till the game was sprung, and then de* 
scending like a shot, struck its prey to the ground. 
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LION, LIONESS AND CUfiS. 

CHAPTER XL. 

SHOOTING A LION FROM A WATCHING PLAOH. 

/^kNE of Mr. Cummings* modes of 
\IJI hunting in Africa, was to have a 
hole dug near a fountain or piece of 
water, and concealing himself in it, to 
wait for the approach of the wild 
animals who would resort to it to drink. 
Tho following extract from his hook 
shows the success of this stratagem. 
On the afternoon of the 3d of Sep- 
temher I watched the fountain. Toward sunset one hlue wilde- 
heettv «ix zehras, and a large herd of pallahs were all drinking 
btfore me. I lay enjoying contemplation for at least fifteen 
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minutes, and most of them haying slaked .their thixst, I sent a 
ball through the heart of die best headed palJah. I then took a 
long shot at the liytt wiJdebeest bull, and sent the other ball into 
his shoulder. I now came to the camp> and ordered the pallah 
to be placed in £ront of my hole beside the water, to attract the 
licms. Having taken my cof^» I returned to 4he water with 
Kleinboy and Mollyee. It was bright moonlight. We had 
scarcely lain down, when the terrible voice of a lioa was heard 
a little to the east ; the jackals were feasting over the remains of 
tbm Apdiite xhinoceros of yesterday, and only one or two occasionally 
caii^ afid snu&d at the pallah. Presently a herd of zebras^ 
accompanied by elands, approached the water, but wer^ too timid 
to c«ma in an4 drink : a troop of wild dogs now came boldly ug, 
a|id ^trexfi walking o^" with the pallah, when f. fired into tbeiqp^ 
Slejr jpoade ofl^ h)it immediately returning i^n^agun ^feizing my 
{laUah, I «fixed jsgaifi, and wounded o^e of the^ 

^QOD afier we had lain down a thundering clattering of boob 
pi^ heard coming up the vley, a^d pn came an immenne herd of 
friUttbeest. They weq^ very thirsty, and the leading cow yery 
foon caime boldly up a^d dmnk before me. I sent a ball tbrougli 
her ; she ran sixty yards up the slope behind mei and fell dead. 
Jfgg 'Comrades then thundered across the vley, and took up a 
jpqskiqn on tha opposite rising ground. In t^ minutes the 
hyflBoas and jackals had attacked the carcass of this wildebeest. 
Boon afier this 4 lion gave a most appalling roar on the bushy 
^W^t elote opposite to us, which was succeeded by a death-lil^e 
jjtillapias which lasted for nearly a minute. I had then only one 
#hot in xny four barrels, and I hastily loaded the ^er barrel of 
mj Westtey Richards, and with breathless attention kept the 
strictest watch in front, expecting every moment ta see the mighty 
4Miidterdble king of beasts approaching ; but he was too cunning. 
fie aaw all the other game fight shy of the wat^r, so he made a 
xiscttit to leeward to get the wind ofl!* the fountidti. Soon after he 
^oaaad I heard a number of jackals bothering hini, as if telling 
:J|im tO'Con^e across the vley to the wildebeest : he growled torn 
4^-(p#ida».ap if pbying with th0B|«.And after ibis a^^was jdU. 
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I had listened with intense anxiety for about fifteen minutes 
longer, when I heard the hysenas and jackals ^ve way on either 
nde behind me from the carcass of the wildebeest, and, tuniixig 
my head slowly roand, beheld a huge and majestic lion, with a 
back mane which nearly swept the ground, standing o^er the 
carcass. He seeitted aware of my proximity, and, lowering his 
liead, at once laid hold of the wildebeest and dragged it some 
/distance up the hill. He then halted to take breath, but did not 
expose a broadside, and in a quarter of a minute he again laid 
hxAd of the wildebeest and dragged it about twelve yards further 
toward the cover, when he again raised his noble head and halted 
to take breath. * 

I had not an instant to loose; he stood with his right side 
exposed to me' in a very slanting position ; I stretched my left 
erm across the ^ss, and, taking him rather low, fired ; the ball 
took efiect, and the lion sank to the shot'. All was still as death 
for many seconds, when he uttered a deep growl, and, slowly 
gaii^ing his feet, limped toward the cover, roaring mournfully as 
lie went. When he got into the thorny bushes he stumbled 
through them as he moved along, and in half a minute I heard 
him halt and growl fearfully, as if dying. 1 had now every reason 
to believe that he was either dead or would die immediately, and 
that if I did not seek him till the morning I knew very well that 
the hytenas and jackals would destroy him. I accordingly went 
up to camp, and, having saddled two horses, I and Martin rode to 
aeek him, taking all the dogs, led in strings by the natives. On 
reaching the carcass of the wildebeest we slipped the dogs, and 
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they went off after the hyenas and jackals : we Ustened in rain 
for the deep growl of the Jion, but I was persuaded that he was 
dead, and rode forward to the spot where I had last heard him 
giowL Lassie, now coming up, commenced barking at a bush 
in front of me, and, riding round, I had the immense satisfaction 
to behold the most magnificent old black-maned lion stretched out 
before me. 

The ball had entered his belly a little before the flank, and 
tTaversed the length and breadth of his body, crippling him in the 
opposite shoulder. No description could give a correct idea of 
the surpassing beauty of this most majestic animal, as he lay still 
wann before me. 1 lighted a fire and gazed with delight upon 
his lovely mane, his massive arms, his sharp yellow nails, his 
hard and terrible head, his immense and powerful teeth, ijia 
perfect beauty and symmetry throughout ; and I felt that I had 
won the noblest prize that this wide world could yield to a sports- 
man. Having about fifteeen natives with me, I sent for rheims 
and the lechter-uit, and we bore the lion to camp. 
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LIOPARD. 

CHAPTER XLL 

HUNTINa THE LEOPARD WITH DOaS, AND ADVEirrUKSS WITH 
BUFFALOES AND LIONS. 

Q^^ N the morning of the 23d, says 
^^^"^ Mr. Gumming, I rode into 
S^T Jy camp, after unsuccessfully fol- 
^^""^"^ lowing the spoor of a herd of 
elephants for two days in a westerly course. 
Having partaken of some refreshment, I 
saddled up two steeds and rode down the 
bank of Ngotwani with the Bushman, to 
seek for any game I might find. After 
riding about a mile along the river's green 
bank, I came suddenly upoo an old male leopard, 4ying under the 
shade of a thorn grove, and panting from the great heat. Although 
I was within sixty yards of him, he had not heard the horse's 
trettd. I thought he was a lionesi, and, dismounting, took a rest 
in my saddle on the ^Id Gray, and sent a bullet into him. He 
sprang to his feet, and ran half way down the river's ' bank, and 
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iImI to look about him, when I sent a second bullet into hia 
pnon, and he disappeared over the bank. The ground b4pf 
Tery dangerous, I did not disturb him by following then, but I «! 
mce wsai Ruyter back to camp for the dogs. Presently he 
wtuined with Wolf and Boxer, very much done up with the cun« 
I rode forward, and on looking over the bank the leopard started 
19 and sneaked off alongside of the tall reeds, and was in^antljr 
OBt of sight. I fired a random shot from the saddle to encouiag# 
die dogs, and shouted to them ; they, howcFeri stood looking 
itopidly round, and would not take up his scent at ail. I led 
tiiem oTer his spoor, again and again, but to no purpose ; the dogi 
seemed quite stupid, and yet they were Wolf and Boxer, my two 
best. 

At length I gave it up as a lost afair, and was riding dowiA the 
Brer's bank, when I heard Wolf give tongue behind me, and, 
fdlq>iiig back, found him at bay with the leopard, immediately 
beneath where I had fired at him ; he was very severely wounded^ 
and had shpped down into the river's bed and doubled badc^ 
whereby he had thrown out both the dogs and myself. As I 
•ppitached he fiew out upon Wolf and knocked him over, and 
then, naming up the bed of the river, took shelter in a thick bush: 
Wolf, however, followed him, and at this moment my other dogs 
came up, having heard the shot, and bayed him fiercely. He 
•piang out upon them, and then crossed the river's bed, taking 
«heher beneath some large tangled roots on the opposite bank* 
As be crossed the river I put a third bullet into him, firing from 
the saddle, and as soon as he came to bay, I gave him a fourth, 
which finished him. This leopard was a very fine old male ; 
in the c<mfiict the unfortunate Alert was wounded, as usual,* 
getting his face torn open ; he was still going on three legs, with 
all his breast laid bare by the first water.buck. 

In the evening I directed my Hottentots to watch a fine pool 
in the riv^r, and do their best while I rode to a distant pool 
several miles up the Ngotwani, reported as very good for gattie, 
to lie all night and watch : my Totties, however, fearing ^^Tim),** 
disobeyed me. On reaching the water I was bound for, I tofV^iM 
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Tery promisiDg, and, baring dBstened my two horses to a tree 
beneath the river's bank, I prepared a place of concealment dose 
by, and lay down for the night. 

The rirer's banks on each side were clad with groves of shady 
thorn trees. After I had lain some time, squadrons of bof&loea 
were heard coming on, until the shady grove on the east bank of 
the water immediately above me was alive with them. AAer 
some time the leaders ventured down the river's bank to drink* 
and this was the signal for a general rush into the large pool of 
water: they came on like a regiment of cavalry at a gallop, 
making a mighty din, and obscuring the air with a dense cloud oi 
dust. At length I sent a ball into one of them, when the most 
tremendous rush followed up the bank, where they all stood still, 
listening attentively. I knew that the buffido was severely 
wounded, but did not hear him fall. Some time after I fired at a 
second, as they stood on the bank above me ; this bufl&Io was aleo 
hard hit, but did not then falL A little after I fired at a third on 
the same spot ; he ran forty 3rards, and, ^ling, groaned fearfully : 
this at once brought on a number of the others to butt their dying 
commde, according to their benevolent custom. I then crept in 
toward them, and, firing my fourth shot, a second buffitlo ran for* 
ward a few yards, and, falling, groaned as the last ; her comrades, 
coming up, served her in the same manner. A second time I 
crept in, and, firing a fifth shot, a third bu&lo ran forward, and 
fell close to her dying comrades : iq a few minutes all the other 
buffiiloes made off, and the sound of teeth tearing at the flesh was 
beard immediately. 

I facftied it was the hysnas, and fired a shot to scare them from 
the flesh. All was still ; and, being anxious to inspect the heads 
of the buflaloes, I went boldly forward, taking the native who 
accompanied me along with me. We were within about five 
yards of the nearest buffiJo, when I observed a yellow mass lying 
alongside of him, and at the same instant a lion gave a deep growL 
I thought it was all over with me. The native shouted <« Tao,** 
and, springing away, instantly commenced blowing shrilly throogh 
a charmed piece of bone which he wore on his necklace. I 
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letreated to the native, and wb then knelt down. The lion con- 
tinued his meal, tearing away at the bufl^lo, and growling ait his 
wife and family, who, I found next day by the spoor, had accom« 
panied him. Knowing that he would not molest me if I led him 
alooe, I proposed to the native to go to our hole and lie down, but 
he would not hear of it, and entreated me to fire at the Jion. I 
fired three difierent shots where [ thought I saw him, but without 
any efiect ; he would not so much as for a moment cease munch- 
ing my buffalo. I then proceeded to lie down, and was soon 
asleep, the native keeping watch over our destinies. Some time 
after midnight other lions were heard coming on from other airts, 
and my old friend commenced roaring so loudly that the native 
thought it proper to wake me. 

The first old lion now wanted to drink, and held right away for 
the two unfortunate steeds, roaring terribly. I felt rather alarmed 
far their safety ; but, trusting that the lion had had flesh enough 
ibr one night, I lay still, and hstened with an attentive ear. In a 
few minutes, to my utter horror, I heard him spring upon one rf 
the steeds with an angry growl, and dash him to the earth ; the 
steed gave a slight groan, and all was still. I listened to hear the 
sound of teeth, but all continued still. Soon after this ^^ Tao" ymn 
once more to be heard munching the bufiiilo. In a few minutes 
he came forward, and stood on the bank close above us, and roared 
most terribly, walking up and down, as if meditating some mis- 
chief. I now thought it high time to make a fire, and, quickly 
collecting some dry reeds and little sticks, in half a minute we 
had a cheerful blaze. The lion, which had not yet got our wind, 
came forward at once to find out what the deuse was up ; but, not 
seeing to his entire satisfaction from the top of the bank, he was 
proceeding to descend by a game-path into the river-bed within a 
few yards of us. I happened at the very moment to go to this 
spot to fetch more wood, and, being entirely concealed from the 
lion's view above by the intervening high reeds, we actually met 
Cetce to face ! 

The first notice I got was his sudden spring to one side, accom- 
panied by repeated angry growls, while I involuntarily made a 
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convulsiye spnng backward, at the same time giving a feaiM 
shriek, such as I never before remember uttering. I fancied joat 
as he growled that he was coming upon me. We now heaped on 
more wood, and kept up a very strong fire until the day dawoedi 
the lions feasting beside us all the time, notwithstanding the remoo- 
strances of the little native, who, with a true Bechuana spirit, 
lamenting the loss of so much good flesh, kept continually shoot- 
ing and pelting them with flaming brands. 

The next morning, when it was clear, I arose and inspected the 
bufialoes. The three that had fallen were fine old cows, and two 
of them were partly consumed by the lions. The ground all 
.around was packed flat with their spoor; one particular spoor was 
nearly as large as that of a borele. I then proceeded to inspect 
the steeds : the sand around them was also covered with the lion's 
spoor. He had sprung upon the Old Gray, but had done him no 
further injury than scratching his back through the skin : perhapf 
the hon had been scared by the rheims, or, on discovering hii 
spare condition, had preferred the bufl&lo. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



MB. CUMMDTGS' ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

N the 25th, after breakfast, I started with bed- 
ding and provisions to hunt for a few days on 
the other side of the hills. We visited the 
first water, and established a place of conceal- 
ment with rocks and green boughs on the rock. 
While we were making this bothy a wild boar 
hove in view, but, observing us, he escaped. 
We then held on to the further ravine, and on my way thither I 
nearly rode down a fine old bastard gemsbok, which got away 
•moDg the rocks. I repaired an old hiding-hole at this water. 
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building it up with fiagments of rock. I then sent the steeds to a 
proper distance, put out my fire, and lay down to watch for the 
night. 

First came a pallah, closely followed by a wild dog. The 
pallah escaped ; the wild dog presently returned, and, obserring 
my retreating men, barked loudly ; ten minutes after, about eight 
wild dogs came up the glen and drank« Night now set in, and 
the moonlight very faint. Presently an occasional loud displace- 
ment of rock and stone announced the approach of large game : it 
was two old buffaloes; they came and drank, and went away 
without approaching within shot. Soon after, fourteen buflWoes 
came ; but before these had finished drinking, they got an alarm, 
and charged panic-stricken up the rugged mountain side. They 
had winded two Hons, which came up to the fountain head, and 
drank within eighteen yards of me, where they lay lapping loudly, 
and occasionally halting for four or five minutes, but, from their 
light color and the masses of rock that surrounded them, I could 
not see to fire* About ten minutes after they had drunk I fancied 
that they were still lingering, and on throwing a stone their step 
was heard retreating among the dry leaves and stones. 

Soon after this six old buffaloes approached from a glen behind 
us: they walked very slowly, standing long to listen. When 
the leader came up to within twenty yardtf of us, Kleinboy and I 
fired together ; it ran thirty yards, and in two minutes felL His 
comrades, after considering the matter for five minutes, came on 
once more : we again took the leader, and he also dropped. His 
cmnrades, as before, retreated, but, soon returning, we wounded a 
third, which we did not get. The moon was now under, and it 
was very dark ; the buffaloes, however, were determined to try it 
on once more, and coming up a fourth and last time, we shot 
another old bull. In about ten minutes lions were very busy on 
the carcase of the first buffalo, where they feasted till morning, 
taking another drink before they went away. Toward daybreak 
we wounded a white rhinoceros, and soon after two black rhinoce- 
roses fought beside us, but I was too sleepy to rise. 

On the 2eth I rose at earliest dawn to inspect the heads of the 
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three old bufl&loes ; they were all enormous old bulls, and one of 
them carried a most splendid head. The lions had cleaned out 
all his entrails : their spoor was immense. Having taken some 
buffido breast and liver for breakfast, I dispatched Ruyter to the 
wagons to call the natives to remove the carcases, while I and 
Kkinboy held through the hitis to see what game might be in the 
next glen which contained water. On our way thither we started 
a fine old buck koodo, which I q^ot, putting both barrels into him 
at one hundred yards. As I was examining the spoor of the game 
by the fountain, I suddenly detected an enormous old rock-snake 
stealing in beneath a mass of rock beside me. He was truly an 
enormous snake, and, having never before dealt with this species 
of game, I did not exactly know how to set about capturing him. 
Being very anxious to preserve his skin entire, and not wishing 
to have recourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick about 
eight feet long, and having lightened myself of my shooting-belt, 
I commenced the attack. Seizing him by the tail, I tried to get 
him out of his place of refuge ; but I hauled in vain ; he only 
drew his lai^ folds firmer together ; I could not move him. At 
kogth I got a rheim round one of his folds about the middle of 
his body, atid Kleinboy and I commenced hauling away in good 
earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, relaxed his coils, 
and, suddenly bringing round his head .to the front, he sprang out 
at US like an arrow, with his immense and hideous, mouth opened 
to its largest dimensions, and before I could get out of his way he 
was clean out of his hole, and made a second spring, throwing 
himself forward about eight or ten feet, and snapping his horrid 
£uigs within a foot of my naked legs. I sprang out of his way, 
and, getting a hold of the green bough I had cut, retuifned to the 
charge. The snake now glided along at top speed : he knew the 
ground well, and was making for a mass of broken rocks» where 
he would have been beyond my reach, but before he could gain 
this plade of refuge I caught him two or three tremendous whacks 
en the head. He, however, held on, and gained a pool of muddy 
water, which he was rapidly crossing, when I again belabored 
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him, and at length reduced his pace to a stand. We then hanged 
him by the neck to a bough of a tree, and in about fifteen minutes 
he seemed dead, but he again became very troublesome during 
the operation of skinning, twisting his body in all manner of ways. 
This serpent measured fourteen feet.* 

At night no game visited the water, being scared by the strong 
smell of the carrion. Lions, however, were so numerous that we 
deemed it safe to shift a position we had taken down the glen, for 
they trotted past within twenty yards of us, growling fearfully. 
We fired off the big gun to scare them for the moment while we 
shifted to our baggage at the fountain head, where we instantly 
lighted a large fire. The lions, for a short time after this, kept 
quiet, when they again returned, and the fire being low, they soon 
conmienced upon the bufialo the natives had left within fifty 3rardf 
of us, and before morning two of them came up and looked into 
our bothy, when Boxer, giving a sharp bark, and I suddenly 
awaking and popping up my head, they bounded off. 

* Thli snakt wu probably « Python, » larg« inake oommon fh Afrioa. 
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In the eyening of the 28th I shot an old bull koodo. At night 
I watched the water near my camp with Kleinboy. AAer a long 
time had elapsed, an enormous old bull muchoco or white rhino* 
ceroB came slowly on, and commenced drinking within fifteen 
yards o[ us, and next minute a large herd of zebras and blue 
wildebeest. It was long before the muchoco would turn his side ; 
when he did, we fired together, aud away he went with zebras 
and wildebeests concealed in a cloud of dust. Next came an old 
ball bor^Ie; we fired together, and he made off*, blowing loudly, 
after charging round and round, seeking some object on which to 
wreak his vengeance. Next came another bor^l^, and he got two 
ballets into his person. The fourth that came was another old 
boll muchoco ; he ran forty yards and fell. And fifth came a cow 
boiele; she fell dead to the shots. Three other rhinoceroeea 
came about me, but I was too drowsy to watch any longer, ai^ 
fell asleep. 

These fountains afforded me excellent shooting for about a fort- 
night longer, during the whole of which time I watched nightly 
in my different hiding-holes, and bagged bufi^oes, rhinoceroses, 
koodoos, zebras, and other game. One night, while so engaged, 
a horrid snake, which Kleinboy had tried to kill with his loadings 
lod, flew up at my eye, and spat poison into it. Immediately I 
vashed it well out at the fountain. I endured great pain all 
night, but next day the eye came all right 
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CHAPTER XLm. 



HUNTINe THE BLESBOK AND BOAR« 

THE blesbok, says Mr. Ctel* 
ming, in his manners aid 
habits, very much resembles the 
springbok, which, hovrerer, il 
greatly exceds in size, being as 
large as an English fallow-deer. 
It is one of the 'true antelopes, and 
all its movements and paces pa^ 
take of the grace and elegance 
peculiar to that species. Its color 
it similar to that of the sassayby, its skin being beantifully painted 
with every shade of purple, violet, and brown. Its belly is of the 
purest white, and a broad white band, or << blaze,** adorns the eotiie 
^Dgth of its face. Blesboks difier from springboks in the determiMd 
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iod inniTiaUe manner in which they scour the plains, right in the 
wind's eye, and also in the manner in which they carry their noses 
close along the ground. Throughout the greater part of the year 
they are very wary and difficult of approach, but more especially 
when the does have young ones. At that season, when one herd is 
distoibed, and takes away up the wind, every other herd in view 
fellows them ; and the alarm extending for miles and miles down 
the wind, to endless herds beyond the vision of the hunter, a*con« 
tioaed stream of blesboks may often be seen scouring up wind for 
upward of an hour, and covering the landscape as far as the eye 
can see. The springboks, which in equal numbers frequent the 
sune ground, do not, in general, adopt the same decided course as 
the blesboks, but take away in every direction across the plains, 
sometimes with flying bounds, beautifully exhibiting the long, 
snowy-white hair with which their backs are adorned, and aft 
others walking sbwly and carelessly out of the hunter's way, 
scarcely deigning to look at him, with an air of perfect independ- 
ence, as if aware of their own matchless speed* 

The black wildebeests, which also thickly cover the entire 
length and breadth of the blesbok country, in herds averaging 
from twenty to fifty, have no regular course, like the blesboks. 
Unless driven by a large field of hunters, they do not leave their 
gfoand, although disturbed. Wheeling about in endless circles, 
•fid performing the most extraordinary vaikty of intricate evolu- 
tioDa, the shaggy herds of these eccentric and fierce-looking ani* 
mais are forever capering and gamboling round the hunter on 
every side. While he is ri4ing hard to obtain a family shot of a 
lierd in front of him, other herds are charging down wind on his 
i%ht and left, and, having described a number of circular move- 
flMDts, they take up positions upon the very ground across which 
the hunter rode only a few minutes before. 

Smgly, and in small troops of four or five individuals, the old 
boll wildebeests may be seen stationed at intervals throughout the 
pkins, standing motionless during a whole forenoon, coolly watclf* 
ing with a philosophic eye the movements of the other game, 
iUy nttenng a loud snorting noise, and also a short, sharp 
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cry wkich ia peciUiar tojfaeim. Wben the knater appwidwi 
these old bolb, they oemmeoce ivUridng tlieir long white ttJk k 
a raoBt ecceDtric manner ; then suddenly springing into the aii^ 
they begin prancing and capering, and pursue each other ia 
circles at their utmost speed* Suddenly they all pull up Ingedier 
^ overhaul the intruder, when two €i the bulls will (^ten commeocs 
fighting in the most violent manner, drop^nng on their kneos at 
every shock : then quickly wheeling about, they kick up thn 
heeis, whirl their tails vrith a fantastic iourish, and scour acnai t 
plain edveloped in a cloud of dust* 

Throu^out the greater part of die plains fireqttented by bks- 
boks, numbers of the sun-baked hills or mounds of clay fcnmed by 
the white ants occur. The average height of the ant-hills, ia 
tiiese district, is from two to three feet. They are generally d»* 
tant from one another from one to three hundred 3rard8, beiag 
more or less thickly placed in difiexent parts* These ant-hiUs aie 
of the greatest service to the hunter ; enabling himself with hdHlbf 
to conceal himself on the otherwise open plain* By means of 
them I was enabled to hide, and select out ai the herds the bucks 
and bulls carrying the finest beads, |br my collection* 

On the 28th, having break&sted, I rode frath with two aftsr- 
riders to try for bfesboks, and took up positions on the phiiif lying 
fiat on my breast behind ant-hills, while my after-riders, erne of 
whom led my horse, endeavored to move them tO¥rard ms. We 
found the blesboks abundant, but extremely wary* I wounded 
several, but did not beg (me* I, however, shot two springbokst 
which were &t, and whose flesh we stood much in need of* I 
had several chances of wildebeests, but I had resolved not to fin 
at them. 

The following day was the 1st of March* After an eariy break* 
^t I again took the field, with my after^riddrs and a spare hone. 
There was thunder and lightning on all sides, and I expected the 
day would set ia wet : it all passed over, however, with a lew 
riiowers, and the weather was delightfully cod. I lay behind 
ant*hills, while my men, extending to the right and left, en^eavensd 
to drive the game toward me. Lata in the day I bagged a fine 
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«U Uetbok : il was a fiunily ihot, nmniiig at two hundied yards. 
I tbo iiiol a spriagbokt and nunrtaUy wooaded another ; both were 
T«7 Jong riiolB. 

Tke bksbok is one of the finest antelopes in the world, and Is 
tUowed to be the swiftest buck in Africa* He^ neTertheless, 
sttaiBB Tory high eoaiidoot and at this period was exceedingly 
lit. I was surprised and delighted with the exquisite manner m 
which his beautiiul colors are blended together. Nothing can 
eaeeed the beauty of this anisiaL Like most other African ante- 
lopes» his skin emitted a most ^lieious and powerful perfume of 
ioireiB and sweet-smelling herbs. A secretion issues from b^ 
Urses his hoob which has likewise a pleasii^ perfome. 

The 8d was a chanaii^Iy cool day. At an early hour in the 
■umung I was visited by a party of Boers, some of whom I had 
yvsnously met. They were proceeding to hunt wildebeest and 
Uesboky and were mounted on mares, each of which was followed 
^aibaL They requested me to join them in their <' jag," bat 
I excused myself, preferring to hmai alone. Haring partaken 
Isigely of my cofiee, the Boeis mounted their mares and departed, 
holding a sontheasterly course. As soon as they were out of 
«ght I saddled up and rods acntk, with two aAer*riders, to try Unr 
Mesbcto. I found tke country ecdiemely plsasnnt to ricte (m. It 
ifsemhled a well-k^t lawn. Troops of graceful springbok and 
blssbok were to be seen cantering right and left, and large herds 
flf Uaek wildebeests in erery direction, now charging and capei^ 
lag^ and now reconnoitering. I took up positions m the plain 
behind the ant-hiUs. In the forenoon I wounded one blesbok, and 
lile is the day I made a fine double shot, knocking over two old 
Uesboks right and left, at a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
yards. I also shot one springbok. While << gralloching'* a buck, 
one of the Boers rode up to me to say that his brother had wounded 
a wildebeest, which stood at bay on the plain, and his ammunition 
being expended, he would feel obliged by my coming to his assist- 
ance. I accordingly accompanied the Boer to where his brother 
stood sentry orer the wounded bull, when I lent him my rifle, 
with which he finished his bull with a bullet in the forehead. 
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On the following day I hunted ta the northeast of my camp, and 
made a fine shot at a hlesbok, knocking him over at a hundred 
and fifty yaedac Returning to camp in a low-lying grassy vJey, I 
started a herd of ^< vlacke varcke," or wild hogs. The herd osi- 
sisted of seven half-grown young ones and three old ones, one of 
which carried a pair of enormous tusks, projecting eight or nine 
inches beyond his lip. Being well mounted and the ground favo^ 
able, I at once gave chase, and was soon at their heels. My horse 
was **The Gray." I selected the old boar for my prey, and 
unmediately separated him from his comrades. Ailer two miles 
d sharp galloping, we commenced ascending a considerable 
acclivity, when I managed to close with him, and succeeded in 
taming his head toward my camp. He now reduced his pace to 
a trot, and regarded me with a most malicious eye, his month t 
mass of foam. He was entirely in my power, as I had only to 
spring from my horse and bowl him over. I felt certain of hiiii» 
bat resolved not to shoot as long as his course lay in the directioo 
of the wagons. At length, surprised at the resolute manner in 
which he held for my camp, I headed him ; when, to my astonish- 
ment, he did not in the slightest swerve from his course, bot 
trotted along behind my horse like a dog following me. This at 
once roused my suspicions, and I felt certain that the cunning old 
fellow was making for some retreat, so I resolved to dismount and 
finish him. Just, however, as I had come to this resolution, I 
suddenly found myself in a labyrinth of enormous holes, the bur- 
rows of the ant-bear. In front of one of these the wild boar 
palled up, and, charging stem foremost into it, disappeared from 
my disappointed eyes, and I saw him no more. I rode borne fan 
my men ; and returning, we collected grass and bushes, and en- 
deavored to smoke him out, but without success. 
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BOPPOPOTAIIDS. 

CHAPTER XLIV- 

HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

N the 17th of June, 8a3r8 Mr. Cam* 
miDg, having found a good drift 
I crossed the Limpopo with my 
wagons, and drew them up in a 
gre e n and shady spot. I then rode a long way 
dowa the eastenf bank in quest of hippopo- 
tanu, £ind late in the evening I found one, 
which I did not molest, trusting to find hun 
the next day. 
On the 18th a dense mist hung over the 
Ordering the wagons to follow in an hour, 
I rode ahead to seek the sea-cow of the previous night, but afler a 
long search I gave it up as a bad job, and, kindling a fire to warm 
myself, awaited the wagons, which presently came up. Here I 
halted for two hours, and then once more rode ahead to seek hip- 
popotami. The river became more promising for sea-cows. At 
every turn there occurred deep, still pools, with occasional sandy 
islands densely clad with lofty reeds, and with banks covered with 
leeds to a breadth of thirty jrards. Above and beyond these reeds 
stood trees of immense age and gigantic size, beneath which grew 
a long and very rank description of grass, on which the sea-cow 
Mights to pasture. 
I socm found fresh spoor, and after holding on for aeveral 




river all the morning. 
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nifes* just as the ran was going down, and as I entered a de 
veed cover, I came upon the fresh kirs of four hippopotamL 
They had been lying sleeping on the margin of the rirer, and, od 
lieanng me come crackling through the reeds, had plunged into the 
deep water. I at once ascertained they were newly started, for 
die froth and bubbles were still on the spot where they had 
plunged in. Next moment I heard them blowing a little way 
down the river. I then headed them, and with considerable dif- 
ficulty, owing to the cover and the reeds, at length came right 
down above where they were standing. It was a broad part of 
die river, with a samly bottom, and the water came half way up 
their sides. There were four of them, three cows and an cdd bull ; 
they stood in the middle of the river, and, though alarmed, did 
not appear aware of the extent of the impending danger. 

I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball I gave her 
a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her 
skull. She at once commenced plunging roimd and round, and 
then occasionally remained still, sitting for a few minutes oi 
the same spot. On hearing the report of my rifle two of the 
others took up stream, and the fourth dashed down the river; 
they trotted along, Uke oxen, at a smart pace, as long as the water 
was shallow. I was now in a state of very great anxiety about my 
wounded sea-cow, for I feared that she would get into deep water, 
and be lost like the last one ; her struggles were still carrying her 
down stream, and the water was becoming deeper. To settle the 
matter, I accordingly fired a second shot from the bank, which 
entering the roof of her skull, passed i^at through her eye ; die 
then kept continually splashing round and round in d circle in the 
middle of the river. I had great fears of the crocodiles, and did not 
know that the sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure 
her, however, overcame all hesitation ; so, divesting myself of my 
feathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, 
which at first took me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was 
shallower. 

As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very wicked. I 
halted for a moment ready to dive under the water if she attacked 
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ma ; bntlshe was stoaned, and did not know what she waa doing ; 
to, nmning in npoa her* and seizing her short tail* I attempted to 
'^ incliDe her -course to land. It was extraordinary what enormous 
strength she still had in the water. I could not guide her in the 
dightesty and she continued to splash, and plunge, and blow, and 
make her circular course, carrying n^ along with her as if I was 
a fly on her tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the 
only means of securing my prey, I took out my knife and cut two 
deep parallel incisions through the skin on her rump. Lifting 
this skin from the flesh so that I could get in my two h&nds, I 
nmid use of this as a handle ; and after some desperate hard work, 
ibmetimes pushing, sometimes pulling, the sea-cow continuing her 
circular course all the time, and I holding on at her rump like 
grim Death, eventually I succeeded in bringing this gigantic and 
most powerful animal to the bank. Here the Bushman quickly 
bought me a stout bufl&lo rheim from my horse's neck, which I 
gpassed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored Behe* 
moth to a tree. I then took my rifle and sent a ball through the 
center of her head, and she was numbered with the dead. 

At this mcmient n^y wagons came up within a few hundred 
yards of the spot, where I outspanned, and by moonh'ght we took 
down a span of select oxen and a pair of rheim chains, and 
SDooeeded in dragging the sea-cow high and dry. We were all 
astonished at her enormous size ; she appeared to be about five 
feet broad across the belly. I could see much beauty in the 
aaiinal, which Nature ha^ admimbly formed for the amphibious 
life it was destined to pursue. 

We were occupied all the morning of the 10th cutting up and 
salting the select parts of the sea-cow ; of the skull I took particular 
dMige. She was extremely fat, more resembling a pig than a 
eofw, or a horse. In the evening I rode down the river, and shot 
a brace of water-bucks, ai^er which I left the river-bank and rode 
to the summit of an adjacent hill, from which I obtained a fine 
view of the surrounding country. Many hold blue mountain ranges 
stood to the north and ncothwest ; to die east and southeast were 
mko mountain ranges. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

OmBUSQ'B ADyBNTURE WITH AN EXT&AOEDIHABT BXBD 
OF BLB8B0K8. 



PON the 10th of Maich, IQ4», my 
Mr. CummiDg, I left Coiesbeig 
with three wagons << weU masned 
and stored/' for my fifth and last cmisein 
the far inferior. I was joined by a Blx* 
Orpen (a mighty Nimrod), who, notwith- 
standing my representing to him the 
dangers and hardships of an elephaat 
l^imting expedition in their blackest colors, kindly agreed to fiiTor 
me with his help and company on my lonely trip* My soJMon 
in Colesberg reduce<! me considerably, i|nd I was glad once moie 
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to bmthe the fresh air of the country. We got clear of Colesberg 
at about 9 A.M., and c(Hnmenced our march over the country I 
had 80 often niarked with my wheel-tracks, and which my reader 
must now be fully acquainted with. On my way I completely 
recruited my oxen and stud, and prepared myself to take the field 
with an immense pack of stout serviceable dogs. I also engaged 
as after-rider a Bushman named Booi. 

The game became plentiful in about ten days after we left Coles- 
b«g, but when we came to the Vet River I beheld with astonish- 
ment and delight decidedly one of the most wonderful displays 
which I had witnessed during my varied sporting career in 
Southern Africa. On my right and left the plain exhibited one 
purple mass of graceful blesboks, which extended without a break 
•8 fiir as my eyes could strain : the depth of their vast lemons 
covered a breadth of about six hundred yards. On pressing upon 
them, they cantered along before me, not exhibiting much alarm* 
taking care, however, not to allow me to ride within at least four 
hundred 3rards of them. On, on I rode, intensely excited with the 
wondrous scene before me, and hoped at length to get to wind- 
ward of at least some portion of the endless living mass which 
darkened the plain, but in vain. Like squadrons of dragoons, 
the entire breadth of this countless herd held on their forward course 
as if aware of my intention, and resolved not to allow me to 
weather them. 

At length I determined to play upon their ranks, and, pressing 
my horse to his utmost speed, dashed forward, and, suddenly 
halting, sprang from the saddle, and, giving my rifle at least two 
feet of elevation, fired right and left into one of their darkest masses* 
A noble buck dropped to the right barrel, and the second shot 
told loudly; no buck, however, fell, and after lying for half a 
minute the prostrate blesbok rose, and was quickly lost sight of 
among his retreating comrades. In half a minute I was again 
loaded, and after galloping a few hundred yards, let drive into 
them, but was still unsuccessful. Excited and annoyed at my 
want of luck, I resolved to follow them up, and blaze away while 
a shot remained in the locker, which I did ; until, after riding 
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about eight or nine miles, I found my ammunition ezpendMl» aad 
not a single blesbok bagged, although at least a dozen mnH hsra 
been woonded. It was now high time to retrace my st^w and aeek 
my wagons. I accordingly took a point, and rode acron the 
trackless country in the direction for which they were steering. 

I very soon once more fell in with fresh herds oi thoosaiMli of 
blesboks. As it was late in the day, and I being on the right aide 
for the wind, the blesboks were very tame, and allowed me to xida 
along within ri^e-shot of them, and those which ran charged reso- 
lutely past me up the wind in long-continued streams. I look a 
hicky course for the wagons, and came right upon them, haring 
just outspanned on the bank of the Yet Birer. I could willing^ 
hare devoted a month to blesbok shooting in this hunter's elyiiiiB» 
but, having heard from a party of Bastards that the Vaal Birar 
was low, and being extremely anxious fo push on, I inqwinned, 
and continued my march by moonlight. Befon proceeding hi 
we discovered the deeply-imprinted spoor oi an enormova lioB, 
which had Walked along the wagon-track for several bundrad 
yards. We continued our march till after midnight, vast faeida of 
Ueibock charging from us on every side. Li<»s were hcsri 
roaring for the first time during this night. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



OTHTINQ THB WHITB RHINOCEROS, LIOK, BUFFALO ABD 
GIRAFFE. 

PON the 9th, says Mr. Gumming, it 
rained unceasingly throughout the 
day, converting the rich soil OB 
which we were encamped into one 
mass of soft, sticky clay. In the forenooif, 
fearing the rain would continue so as to ren- 
der ihe vley (through which tve must pass to 
gain the firmer ground) impassable, I ordered 
my men to prepare to march, and leare the 
tent with its contents standing, the point which I wished to gain 
being distant only about five hundred yards. When the oxen 
were inspanned, however, and we attempted to move, we found 
my tackk, which waa old, so rotten from the efilects of the raiti, 
Ihat something gave way at every strain. Owing to this and to 
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the softness of the vley, we labored on tiQ sundown, and oolj sno- 
ceeded in bringing one wagon to its destination, the other two re- 
maining fast in the mud in the middle of the vley. Next morning i 
luckily, the weather cleared up, when my men brought over die 
tent, and in the afternoon the other two wagons. 

We followed up the banks of the river for several days with 
the usual allowance of sport. On the 16th we came suddenly upon 
an immense old bull muchocho roUing in mud. He sprang to his 
feet immediately he saw me, and charging up the bank, so frightened 
our horses, that before I could get my rifle from my after-rider he 
was past us. I then gave him chase, and after a hard gallop of 
about a mile, sprang from my horse and gave him a good shot 
behind the shoulder. At this moment a cow rhinoceros of the 
same species, with her calf, charged out of some wait-a-bit thorn 
cover, and stood right in my path. Observing that she carried an 
unusually long horn, I turned my attention from the bull to her, 
and, after a very long and severe chase, dropped her at the sixth 
shot. I carried one of my rifles, which gave me much trouble, 
that not being the tool required for this sort of work, where quick 
loading is indispensable. 

After breakfast I sent men to cut oflTthe head of this rhinoceros, 
and proceeded with Ruyter to take up the spoor of the ball 
wounded in the morning. We found that he was very severely 
hit, and having followed the spoor for about a mile through very 
dense thorn cover, he suddenly rustled out of the bushes close 
ahead of us, accompanied by a whole host of rhinoceros birds. I 
inounied my horse and gave him chase, and in a few minutes he 
had received four severe shots. I managed to turn his course 
toward camp, when I ceased firing, as he seemed to be nearly 
done up, and Ruyter and I rode slowly behind, occasionally shout- 
ing to guide his course. Presently, however, Chukuroo ceased 
taking any notice of us, and held leisurely on for the river, into a 
shallow part of which he walked, and after panting there and 
taming about for a quarter of an hour, he fell over and expired. 
This was a remarkably^ne old bull, and from his dentition it was 
not improbable that a hundred summen had seen him roaming a 
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jieaeefal deniieii of the • forests and op^i glades aloDg the fair 
bonks of the secluded Mariqna. 

Daring oar march on the 19th we had to cross a range of rery 
iQcky hills, covered with large loose stones, and all hands were 
xequired to be actively employed for about an hour in clearings 
them out of the way to permit the wagons to pass. TIte woik 
went on &8t and furious, and the quantity of stones cleared 
was immense. At length we reached the spot where we were 
obliged to bid adieu to the Mariqua, and hold a westerly course 
across the country for Sicheley. At sundown we halted under a 
lofty mountain, the highest in the district, called <^Lynch6 a 
Cheny," or the Monkey's Mountain.. 

Next day, at an early hour, I rode out with Ru3rter to hunt, my 
camp being entirely without flesh, and we having been ratiosied 
upon very tough old rhinoceros for several days past. It was a 
doady morning, and soon after starting it came on to rain heavily. 
I, however, held on, skirting a fine, well- wooded range of moun- 
tains, and after riding several miles I shot a zebra. Having covered 
the carcass well over with branches to protect it from the vultures, 
I returned to camp, and inspanning my wagons, took it up on 
the march. We continued trekking on until sundown, when we 
started an immense herd of buffidoes, into which I stalked and shot 
a huge dd bull. 

Our march this evening was through the most beautiful country I 
had ever seen in Africa. We skirted an endless range of well-wooded 
stony mountains lying on our leA, while to our right the country 
at first sloped gently ofi^ and then stretched away into a level 
green forest /occasionally interspersed with open glades), boundless 
as the ocean. This green forest was, however, relieved in one 
direction by a chain of excessively bold, detached, well-wooded, 
i^^ky, pyramidal mountains, which stood forth in grand relief. In 
advance the picture was bounded by forest and mountain ; one bold 
acclivity, in shape of a dome, standing prominent among its fellows. 
It was a lovely evening : the sky overcast and gloomy, threw an 
interesting, wild, mysterious coloring over Ae landscape. I gazed 
forth upon the romantic scene before me with intense delight, and 
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felt melancholy and sorrowful at passing so fleetingly throngk kp 
and could not help shouting out, as I marched along, << Where is 
the coward who would not dare to die for such a land V* 

la the morning we held for a fountain some miles ahead in a 
^rge in the mountains. As we approached the fountain, and 
were passing close under a steep rocky hill side, well wooded to 
its summit, I unexpectedly beheld a lion stealing up thetocky face, 
and, halting behind a tree, he stood overhauling us for some 
minutes. I resolved to give him battle, and seizing my nfle, 
marched against him, followed by Carey carrying a spare gun, 
and by three men leading my dogs, now reduced to eight. When 
we got close in to the base of the mountain, we found ourselves 
enveloped in dense jungle, which extended halfway to its summitt 
and entirely obscured from our eyes( objects which were quite ap» 
parent from the wagons. I slipped my dogs, however, whicht 
aAer snuffing about, took right up the steep face on the spoor of 
the lionst for there was a troop of them— >a lion and three lionesses. 

The people at the wagons saw the chase in perfection. When 
the lions observed the doigs coming on, they took right upland 
three of them crossed oyer the sky ridge. The dogs, however* 
turned one mttlingold lioness, which came rumbling do w'njhrough 
the cover, close past me. I lan to meet her, and she came to ^j 
in an open spot near the base of the mountain, whither L quickly 
followed, and coming up within thirty yards, bowled her over vitl^ 
my first shot, which broke her back. My second entered ber 
shoulder ; and fearing that she might hurt any pf the do^,<M she 
still evinced signs of life, I finished her with a third in the breast. 
The bellies of ail the four lions were much distended by soma 
game they had been gorging, no doubt a bufialo, as a large herd 
started out of the jungle immediately under the spot where the 
noble beasts were first disturbed. 

Showers of rain fell every hour throughout the 24th, so I em- 
ployed my men in making feldt-schoens, or, in other words, Afncaa 
brogues for me. These shoes were worthy of a sportsman, being 
light, yet strong, and were entirely composed of the skins of game 
of my shooting. The soles were made of either bufiblo or tamel- 
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qmrd ; the front part perhaps of koodoo, or hartebeest, or buahbnck* 
and the back of the shoe of lion, or hyaena, or sable antelope, while 
the rheimpy or thread with which the whole was sewed consisted 
of a thin strip of the skin of a steinbok. 

On the forenoon of the 26th I rode forth to hunt, accompanied 
by Royter ; we held west, skirting the wooded stony mountains. 
The natives had here many years before waged successful war 
with elephants, four of whose skulls I found. Presently I came 
tcroes two sassaybies, one of which I knocked over ; but while I 
was loading he regained his legs and made offi We crossed a 
lerel stretch of forest, holding a northerly course for an opposite 
range of green, well-wooded hills and valleys. Here I came upon a 
troop of six fine old bull bufiyoes, into which I stalked, and wounded 
one princely fellow very severely behind the shoulder, bringing 
blood from his mouth ; he, however, made off with his comrades, and, 
the ground being very rough we failed to overtake him. They 
held for the Ngotwani. After following the spoor for a couple of 
miles, we dropped it, as it led right away from camp. 

Returning from this chase, we had an adventure with another 
old bull bu&lo, which shows the extreme danger of hunting buf- 
faloes without dogs. We started him in a green hollow among 
the hills, and his course inclining for camp, I gave him chase. 
He crossed the level broad strath and made for the opposite dense- 
ly-wooded range of mountains. Along the base of these we 
followed him, sometimes in view, sometimes on the spoor, keeping 
the old fellow at a pace which made him pant. At length, finding 
himself much distressed, he had recourse to a singular stratagem. 
Doubling round some thick bushes which obscured him from our 
view, he found himself beside a small pool of rain water, just deep 
enough to cover his body ; into this he walked, and, facing about, 
by gently down and awaited our on-coming, with nothing but his 
old grey face and massive horns above the water, and these con- 
ecakd from view by rank overhanging herbage. 

Our attention was entirely engrossed with the spoor, and thus 
we rode boldly on until within a few feet of him, when springing 
to his feet, he made a desperate charge after Ru3rt6r, uttering a 
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low, itifliNl 9oaF 9«culi%r to buAlocs (semevfbfit mtdba It Ae gmrl 
of # lieu), m4 )mMin1 hone and rider to the ^artb with koM vk 
IfQCi. Hi9 bom 1^ the poor hone's hftpiQ^b qpen lo th« boat, 
making the most fearful rqgged wound* In ^ in8tam Rvjter ni 
gained bi9 fee^and ran for his Mfe, which the bu&b obtnriig, 
gave phase, but pioet fortunately came dovQ with a treiapdoQi 
somean^idt m the mud, his fleet slipping from wder hm ; this tki 
BushmfLB escaped certain destruction. Tfae Im&lo mee mask 
disconp^tedf ai^, the wounded hor^ ficst catching hie eyt, hi 
went a secopd time jailer him, but he got put of the way, JU thii 
momient I pMineged to ^end pne of my patent p^pi$ci|ting piUtistoUi 
shoulder, when he jnstaiUiy quitted the field pf ai^gipi, #nd sougkt 
sbeltfT 'm f di?Q|io cover 9(1 the p^untfun mde» wbithei 1 deenei 
it ^mprv^^ to foOow bim^ 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

ELEPHANT RUmTSQ BY MOONLiaHX. 

©N the 17th of Septemher, say^ Mr. Cumining, I resolvoii t» 
leare the fountain of Seboono, as it was much disturheif aid 
to proceed with « few Qakalahari to a small yet famous watQr 
about six miles to the sputheast. We accordingly saddled vp 
and held thither« On reaching this fountain, which is called by 
the fULtiYes ^ Paapaat'' I found the numerous foot-paths leading le 
it covered, as I had anticipated, with fresh spoor of elephant and 
lidnoceros, I then at once proceeded to study the best spot 09 
which to make our 8hooting4iole for the night. It would be irn^ 
pcesible to prevent some of the game from getting our wind, for 
the foot-paths led to It from every side. The prevailing wind waa 
fipom the east, so I pitched upon the southwest comer of the fom* 
t«^cu The water was not more than twenty yards long and I^A 
bvpad. The vcit side was bounded by tufous rockt whioh nM 
•f^i^tly Jwo Ui« Wttter flimX &re fei^jt high- Tha lor of tUft 
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rock was lerei with the surrounding vley, and here all the 
elephants drank, as if suspicious of treading on the muddy margin 
on the other three sides of the fountain. I made our shooting-box 
within six or eight yards of the water, constructing it in a circular 
form, of bushes packed together so as to form a hedge about three 
feet high. On the top of the hedge I placed heary dead dd 
branches of trees, so as to form a fine clear rest for our rifles ; 
these clean old branches were all lashed firmly together with 
strips of thorn bark. All being completed, I took the Bakakhari 
and our steeds to a shady tree, about a quarter of a mile to lee- 
ward of the fountain, where we found a kraal and ofi[^saddled. 
This day was particularly adapted to bring game to the water, 
the sun being extremely powerful, and a hot dry wind prevailing 
all the afternoon. I told Carey that we were certain of liaying a 
good night's sport, and I was right, for we undoubtedly had about 
the finest night's sport and the most wonderful that was ever 
enjoyed by man. 

A little before the sun went down, leaving oar kraal, we held 
to the fountain, having with us our heavy-metaled rifles, karosses, 
and two Bakalahari. We also had two small guns, my double- 
barreled Westley Richards, and Carey's single-barreled gun. Aa 
we approached the fountain, a stately bull giraffe stood before us; 
the heat of the day had brought him thither, but he feared to go 
in and drink ; on observing us, he walked slowly away. Two 
jackals were next detected. Guinea-fowl, partridges, two or 
three sorts of pigeon and turtle-dove, and small birds in countless 
thousands, were pouring in to drink from every airt, as we walked 
up to our hiding-place and lay down. In a few minutes the sun 
was under ; but the moon was strong and high (it being within 
three nights of the full), and the sky was clear, with scarcely a 
cloudk ^ci^y sooti A step ^^^ heard approaching from the east : 
it was a presuming black rhinoceros. He came up within ten 
3rards of the hiding-hole, and, observing us with his sharp prying 
eye, at once came slowly forward for a nearer inspection* I then 
shouted to him ; but this he did not heed in the shghtest. I then 
•prang up and waved my large kaross, shouting at the same tioia. 
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Tib* lmr«Tet, only ie^med to amuM Bof^M* (b« IM ifft)i wiftM 
Ibor jwds <^ osf with his horn threatening our taatliCfMafy d^strue* 
tf^tiy Hot would he whoel abont until I threw a log of wood at 
hisa. Black thteoeefoeee are rery difficnk to scare when they do 
■01 get the windt the best way to do so is to hit them with a 
stone — that is, in the event of the sportsman not wiflihtfig to fire 
^tr bis gun* 

8«m after Bo«lld departed f<mt old bull elt*tyhdnt« drew near 
fanB the south. They were coming right on for the spot where 
mm lay, and they seemed tery likely lo walk orer the top <yf ns. 
We therdbre placed our two big riBes in position, dnd awaited 
Aev fcrward moyement with intense interest. Oil Aey eame* 
iHys a slow and stately step, until within twenty yatds of us, 
'wAem tke leading elephant took it into his head to pass iole«ward. 
We kt hin come on until he got cor wind ; he was ihm within 
ten yatde of the muzzles of our heavy^metaied rifles ( on winding 
Wh ^ tossed his trunk aloft, and we inetatttly fired tog#ther« I 
enaghi hhn scnaewhere about the heavt, and my big six^-pound 
nBm barst in Oaiey's hands, Twry nearly hiUing ns both. The 
•iephaal^ on being ired at, wheeled about, and recwated to the 
ftueat ai lop speed, i now directed ^^ Stidihhi-the-nMid*^ to make 
«as of his single-barreled tweb# to the poond in the event of 
aK>*B ele^MnU coming up $ and thanking my stars that the old 
Doiek rifle had not sent ns both to tbe knd of Iba leal, I sat down 
fmd tnUehed the dark masBes of trees that cut ^ shy en every 
nide^lQ the hope of seeing a mass as high and wide some towering 
forward into the open space that surrounded the fooMun* 

Nor did I watch long in vain, for very soon three princely bull 
efap h ants appeared exactly where the first came on^ and holding 
eoBictiy the same course. They approached just as the first had 
dooe. When the leading elephant came within ten yards of ns, 
1m g€l our wind and tossed np his trunk, and was wheehng round 
to letieal; when we fired together, and sent our bullets somewhere 
aliooi his heart. He ran two himdjed yards and thenstood, being 
enFi ds nily djring. His eommde* haked likewise, but ene of them» 
t^ ioeal of the Aiee, ahnost jmrnedintaiy tomed hie head 
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moM to the fountain, and veiy slowly and warily came on. We 
now heard the wounded elephant utter the cry of death, and &U 
heavily on the earth. Carey, whose ears were damaged hy the 
bursting of the big rifle, did ^ot catch this sound, but swore that 
the elephant which now so stealthily approached the water was 
the one at which we had flred. 

It was interesting to observe this grand old bull approach the 
fountain : he seemed to mistrust the very earth on which he stood, 
and smelt and examined with his trunk every yard of the ground 
before he trod on it, and sometimes stood five minutes on one spot 
without moving. At length, having gone rouj^d three sides of the 
fountain, and being apparently satisfied as to the correctness of 
every thing, he stepped boldly forward on to the rock on the west, 
and, walking up within six or seven yards of the muzzles of our 
rifles, turned his broadside, and, lowering his trunk into the water, 
drew up a vdume of water, which he threw over his back and 
shoulders to cool his person. This operation he repeated two or 
three times, after which he commenced drinking, by drawing the 
water into his trunk and then pouring it into his mouth. I deter- 
mined to break his leg if possible ; so, covering the limb about 
level with the lower line of his body, I fired, Carey firing for his 
heart. I made a lucky shot ; and, as the elephant turned and 
attempted to make away, his leg broke with a loud crack, and he 
stood upon his time sound ones. At once disabled and utterly 
incapfible oT escaping, he stood statue-like beside the fountain, 
within a few yards of where he had got the shot, and only occa> 
sionally made an attempt at locomotion. 

The patch of my rifle, fired at this elephant^s comrade, had 
Ignited a large ball of dry old dung, about eight yards to leeward 
of our kraal, and, fanned by the breeze, it was now burning away 
very brightly, the sparks flying in the wind. Presently, on look- 
ing about me, I beheld two bull elephants approaching by the self- 
same foot-p^th which the others had held. The first of these was 
a half-grown bull, the last was an out-and-out old fellow with 
enormous tusks. They came on as the first had done, but seemed 
inclined to pass to windward of us. The young bull, however. 
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obeerred the fire ; he at once walked up to it, andy smelling at it 
wiA his trunk, seemed extremely amused, and in a gamboling 
humor threw his trunk about, as if not knowing what to think of 
it. The larger bull now came up, and exposed a fine broadside : 
we took him behind the shoulder and fired together : on receiving 
the shots, he wheeled about and held west with drooping ears, 
eTidently mortally wounded. 

Some time aAer this I detected an enormous old bull elephant 
approaching from the west. If we lay still where we were, he 
must in a few minutes get our wind, so we jumped up and ran 
forward out of his line of march. Here a bor^le oppoeed our fur- 
ther progress, and we had to stone Jiim out of our way. The 
elephant came on, and presently got the wind of where we had 
been lying. This at once seemed to awake his suspicions, for he 
atood still among the trees, stretching his trunk from side to side 
to catch the scent, and doubtful whether he should advance or 
retreat. We then ran toward him, and stalked in within forty 
yards of where he stood, and, taking up a position behind a bush, 
awaited his forward movement. The elephant came slowly for- 
ward, and I thought would pass to windward of us, when he sud- 
denly altered his course, and walked boldly forward right for 
where we stood. He came on xmtil within seven or eight yards, 
when I coughed loudly to turn him. He tossed up his trunk and 
tamed quickly round to fiy; as he turned, however^ we fired 
together, when the elephant uttered a shrill cry of distress, and 
crashed away, evidently hard hit. When this bull was standing 
before us, we both remarked that he was the finest we had seen 
that night : his tusks were extremely long, thick, and very un- 
usually wide set. 

We now returned to the fountain, and once more lay down to 
watch. Rhinoceroses, both black and white, were parading 
around us all night in every direction. We had lain but a short 
time when I detected a single old bull elephant approaching firom 
the south by the same path which all the others had held. This 
elephant must have been very thirsty, for he came boldly on with- 
out any hesitation ; and, keeping to windward, walked past withia 
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ftbodt eigitt yards of ns* We fired at the same momeiit ; the 
riephant wheeled about, and, after rumung a hundred yaidt, 
reduced his pace to a slow wallr. I clapped Carey on tite 
eheolder, and said, « We have him." I had hardly ottered tht 
words when he fell over on his side ; be rose, bowerer, again U> 
km feet. At this moment the same presuming borfrle wlio bad 
troubled us in the early part 'of the night, came up to us again; 
luid, declming as before to depart by gentle hints, I thougiit it a 
#ltiiig moment to put an end to his intrusion, and aceordiogly 
gare him a ball behind the shoulder. On receiiing it, he galloped 
off in tremendous consternation, and passed close under the dymg 
^ephant, who at the moment fell dead with a heavy crash* and 
broke one of his hind legs under him in the &1L 

About an hour afler two more elephants came towering on ftom 
tlM east. When they came up they stood for a long time motm^ 
kss within ferty yards of the water ; and at length the finer rf 
the two, which was a rery first-mte old bull, and carrying im- 
meose tusks, walked boldly forward, and passing* round the noith 
nde of the fountain, commenced drinking cm the rock just as the 
crippled bull had done. We both fired together, holding for hii 
heart; the bullets must have gone nearly through him, forws 
had double charges of powder in our weapons. On receiving the 
shots he dropped a volume of water from hie trunk, and, tossing it 
aloft, uttered a loud cry and made 06^ steering north ; but befiM 
he was out of our sight he reduced his pace to a slow walk, and 
I could quite plainly hear, by the loud, painful breathing through 
his trunk, that he was mortally wounded ; but whether the natifei 
wsre too lazy to seek him, or having found him would not teM im» 
I know not, but I never got him. We shot another bull elephant 
•hertly after this ; he too uttered a shrill cry, and went off holding 
Ae sqme course the hst one did ; that was, however, all that I 
eiwr saw of him. 

it was now wearing on toward morning : the moon was low 
and the sky was cloudy ; and feeling very sleepy, I set the two 
Bakalahari to watch while I by down to rest. Carey was abet^ 
enjoying a sound sleep, and snoring loudly. I had lain nearly tm 
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Wir««Ml was neither waking nor steeping, wheft tke Baltakkait 
whvperad, << CItaa toona, macoa,*' which aigntfiat ^ BctH elephaiit»< 
white attn." I aac vp on my karoaa, and beheld Afe« eid MW 
ayptuafth ittg Irom the weaC* At thia moment thare waa a dea6i<^ 
fin eafam in ibe ataioaphere, and the sky looked veiy tiireatening^ 
all along the mountain range which bounds this fitrorile elephatt^ 
ilmfkin €S tka soathWeat. I greatly btmd n dMHider-Btorm. 
9mi4emfy a broaaB eame whiatlmg from the mountaina, and gaW 
d»na three elephants oar wind. We than left the fbaMdn and^ 
haM to our wagons, where we slept tiU the snn roae» 

When the snn rose I proceeded with the Brioalahiai to inspect^ 
the apooBS of the wounded elephants* I was straek #ith astonish-^ 
nant when I Aongfat orar our night's spoit : nine tim^ had first-*' 
rate old bull elephants come up to drink, and wa hid fitfsd af 
af theae at dialanoea of from six to tan ynids, with cooU 
nats. Two of them hty dead baaida the fawMatn ; anochef 
had a broken leg, and tonU not eaaape ; and the only sM whkh' 
wa ivbikpmed had escaped waa the bull with the wile^at tusks,- 
w^h we both fek oeitein waa woondad Coo ht bttdk in ^ body. 
The efent, howeTer, proved that our axpeetationa w«fe incorrect; 
fer that afternoon we foand this princely elephant lying dead rerf 
near onr kraaJ. Both onr shaia were vary te baek, wonndingf 
bin aooaewhera about the kidneys. Wa iaver SftW My tMng of . 
th» fear odier alephanCs shot by ua« The bull wMi Htke broken 
lag had gone nearly a nnle from the fbuntain whM w« came up 
t^ hnu At first he made vain attempts to eatape, attd then to 
dMkrga ; bat finding he eould neither escape nor ealdk any rf us, 
heaload at bay beside a tree, and my after-riderd begtti to asstiil 
jmiL It waa earious to watch his motements as (he boys, at 
twenty yards' distance, pelted him with sCieks, Ae. Edch 
f, aa it waa thrown, he took up and hurled ba<5k at them. 
T^wn, howefer, dry balla of elephants' dung were pitched at 
fana, ha contented himself with smelling at them widi hia trunk. 
Ax length, wishing to pat an end to hia existenee, I gave Inm four 
tfhots behmd the shoulder, when he at once exhibited signs of dis* 
ixess ; water ran from his eyes, and he could barely keep Ihem 
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cp«D ; presentlj his gigantic form qoirered, and, feUhig over, li« 
tzpirtd. At night we again watched the fountain. Only one 
^{dbaot appeared ; late m the night he came up to leeward, and 
got oar wind. I, however, shot two fine old muchocho, or white 
rhinoceroses, and woimded two or three bor^le, which were found 
by the natires. 

On the 19th I proceeded with Carey and Piet,aBd a few Baka- 
lahari, to a small fountain lying one mile to the south : here we 
Blade two sbooting4)ozes of houghs of trees. There were three 
pools at which the game drank, the largest not being more than 
twelve feet in breadth. I and Carey at night shot one fine bull 
•lephant and four rhinoceros^, wounding two others, which 
escaped. On the night folbwing we also wounded two elephants, 
which got away. 

The next night I put in practice a novel experiment I had long 
•Ateitainedr— that of hunting elephants by moonb'ght with dogs 
and horses, as in the day, being very much annoyed at wounding 
and losing in the last week no less than ten first-rate old bull 
elephants. I communicated my idea to << Stick-in-the-mud,'* and 
we hastily proceeded to saddle my steed. I led my dogs, eight 
in number, through the forest t%leeward of where a bull who had 
come to die founts to drink had gone in, and when I saw that 
they had got his wind I slipped them. They dashed forward, 
and next minute I followed the baying c^ the dogs and the crash 
and the trumpet of the elephant. He rushed away at first with- 
out halting, and held right for the mountains to the southwest 
When, however, he found that his speed did not avail, and that 
he could not get away from his purauert, he began to turn and 
dodge about in the thickest of the cover, occasionally making 
charges after the dogs. I followed on as best I could, shouting 
with all my might to encourage my good hounds. These, hear- 
ing their master's voice beside them, stuck well by the elephai^ 
and fought him better than in die day. I gave him my first two 
•hots from the saddle ; after which, I rode close up to him, and, 
running in on foot, gave him some deadly shots at distances from 
fifteen to twenty 3rards. 
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The elephaDt very soon evinced signs of distress, and ceased to 
make away from us. Taking up positions in the densest parts of 
the cover, he caught up the red dust with his trunk, and throwing 
it over his head and back, endeavored to conceal himself in a 
cloud. This was a fine opportunity to pour in my deadly shafts, 
and I took care to avail myself of it. When he had received 
about twelve shots, he walked slowly forward in a dying state, 
the bkxxi streaming from his trunk. I rode close up to him, and 
gave him a sharp right and left from the saddle : he turned and 
walked a few yards, then suddenly came down with tremendous 
violence on his vast stem, pitching his head and trunk aloft to a 
prodigious height, and, falling heavily over on his side, expired. 
This was an extremely large and handsome elephant, decidedly 
the finest bull I had shot this year. Afraid of taking cold or 
iheomatism, for I was in a roost profuse perspiration, I hastened 
back to my fire-side, having first secured all the dogs in tlieir 
couples. Here I divested myself of my leather trowsers, shooting- 
belt, and veMt-schoens, and, stretched on my kaross, I took tea, 
and wondered at the facility with which I had captured thia 
mighty elephant. 

. Feeling fatigued, I intende^o lie down and rest tiU morning. 
Juat, however, as I was arranging my saddles for a pillow, I be* 
held another first-rate old bull elephant advancing up the vley 
firom the south. I at once resolved that he, too, should run the 
gauntlet with the dogs. In immense haste, therefore, I once more 
pulled on my old leathers, and buckled on my shooting-belt, and 
ran down into the rank long grass beside the fountain to meet him, 
armed with the large two-grooved rifle, having directed Carey 
and Piet to come slowly up with the dogs and my horse and gun 
as soon as they were ready. The elephant came on, and stood 
drinking within thirty yards of me. When I saw Carey coming 
cm with the dogs and steed, I fired, but my rifle hung fire. The 
shot, however, gave the dogs good courage, and they fought well. 
iThe elephant took away at a rapid pr.ce toward the other (bun- 
tain where the Bechuanas lay, and at first led me through very 
bad wait-a-bit thorn cover, which once or twice nearly swept me 
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oat of the saddle. Presently he inclined to the west, and got into 
better country ; I then rode close to him, and bowled him oref 
with four shots. 

The next morning, my ammunition being expended, or nery 
nearly so, I dispatched Carey to camp for fresh supplies. After 
he had gone I walked through the forest, when I obserred *<Fro^ 
chum" snuff up the wind and go ahead. I soon saw him rettim* 
ing, with two jackals trotting behind him, so I at once knew tJisf 
there was some game lying dead in adrance. When I had pro* 
ceeded a little further the dogs ran forward, and next moment a 
rush of many feet was heard charging toward where I stood. If 
was a troop of half-grown lions, with a lioness, which dashed part 
me, followed by the dogs. They had been feasting on a whita 
rhinoceros, shot by me two nights previously, which I found fyiog 
a little in advance. Beside the carcase stood a fine fat cali^-^tbd 
poor thing, no doubt, fancying that its mother slept ; heedless of 
lions, and all the other creatures that had trodden there, it bad 
remained beside its dead mother for a day and two nights. Rhi* 
noceros* calves always stick to their mothers long after they at# 
dead. The next night I was again successful in a night hant, 
and bagged a very fine bull elephant. This wound up my ele- 
phant night shooting for that moon, for next day there was a mooi 
awful thunde^8torm, which filled the forest with large pooh of 
water. 
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CHAPTER XLVm. 



ADVENTX7RB WITH A MONSTER LIOK. 




N the 20th, says Mr. Cuimniag, 
we arrived at a small Tillage of 
Bakalahari* These natives told me 
that elephants were abundant on 
the opposite side of the river. I 
accordingly resolved to halt here and 
hunt, and drew my wagons np on 
the river's bank, within thirty yardi 
of the water, and about one bun* 
dred yards from the native villagek 
Having outspanned, we at once ael 
about making for the cattle a kraal 
of the worst description of thorn- 
trees. Of this I had now become very particular, since my severe 
loss by lions on the first of this month ; and my cattle were, at 
night, secured by a strong kmal, which inclosed my two wagons, 
the horses being made fast to a trek-tow stretched between the hind 
wheels of the wagons. I had yet, however, a fearful lesson to 
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learn as to fhe nature and character of the lion, of which I had at one 
time entertained so little fear ; and on this night a horrible tragedy 
was to be acted in my little lonely camp, of so very appalling 
a nature as to make the blood curdle in our veins. I worked tiJi 
near sundown at one side of the kraal with Hendn'c, my first 
wagon-driver— I cutting down the trees with my ax, and be drag- 
ing them to the kraal. When the kraal for the cattle was finished, 
I turned my attention to making a pot of barley-broth, and lighted 
my fire between the wagons and the water, close on the river's 
bank, under a dense grove of shady trees, making no sort of kraal 
around our sitting-place for the evening. 

The Hottentots, without any reason, made their fire about fifty 
yards from mine; they according to their usiaI custom, being 
satisfied with the shelter of a large dense bush. The evening 
passed away cheerfull}'-. Soon after it was dark we heard ele- 
phants breaking the trees in the forest across the river, and once 
or twice I strode away into the darkness some distance from the 
fireside to stand and listen to them. I little at that moment, 
deemed of the imminent peril to which I was exposing my life, 
nor thought that a blood-thirsty man-eater lion was crouching near, 
only watching his opportunity to spring into the kraal and consign 
one of us to a most horrible death. About three hours after the sun 
went down I called to my men to come and take their cofi^e and 
supper, which was ready for them at my fire ; and after supper 
three of them returned before their comrades to their own fireside 
and lay down ; these were John Stofolus, Hendric, and Ruyter. 
In a few minutes an ox came out by the gate of the kraal and 
walked round the back of it. Hendric got up and drove him in 
again, and then went back to his fireside and lay down. Hendric 
and Ruyter lay on one side of the fire under one blanket, and John 
Stofolus lay on the other. At this moment I was sitting taking 
some barley-broth ; our fire was very small, and the night was 
pitch-dark and windy. Owing to our proximity to the native 
village the wood was very scarce, the Bakahalari having burned 
it all in their fires. 

Suddenly the appaling and murderous voice of an angry, blood- 
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thirsty lion burst upon my ear witbia a few yards of us, followed 
by the shrieking of the Hottentots. Again and again the mur- 
derous roar of attack was repeated. We heard John and Ruyter 
shriek " The lion ! the lion !" still, for a few moments, we thought 
he was but chasing one of the dogs round the kraal ; but, next 
instant, John Stofolus rushed into the midst of us almost speech- 
less with fear and terror, his eyes bursting from their sockets, and 
shrieked out, ^' The lion ! the lion ! He has got Hendric ; he 
dragged him away from the fire beside me. I struck him 
with the burning brands upon his head, but he would not let go 
his hold. Hendric is dead ! Oh God ! Hendric is dead ! Let 
us take fire and seek him I" The rest of my people rushed about, 
shrieking and yellu^g as if they were mad. I was at once angry 
with them for their folly, and told them that if they did not stand 
still and keep quiet, the lion would have another of us ; and that 
Tery likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the dogs, which 
were nearly all fast, to he made loose, and tho fire to be increased 
as far as could be. I then shouted Hendric's name, but all was 
still. I told my men that Hendric was dead, and that a regiment of 
soldieis could not now help him, and, hunting my dogs forward, 
I had every thing brought within the cattle-kraal, when we lighted 
our fire and closed the entrance as well as we could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with guns in their hands 
tin the day broke, still fancying that every moment the licm would 
return and spring again into the midst of us. When the dogs were 
first let go, the stupid brutes, as dogs often prove when most re- 
quired, instead of going at the lion, rushed fiercely on one another, 
and fought desperately for some minutes. After this they got his 
wind, and« going at him, disclosed to us his position : they kept up a 
coQtinaal barking until the day dawned, the lion occasionally spring- 
ing afler them and driving them in upon the kraal. The hor^ 
riWe monster lay all night within forty yards of us, consuming the 
wretched man whom he had chosen for his prey. He had dragged 
him into a little hollow at the back of the thick bush beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remained till the day dawned, 
careless of our proximity. 
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It appetred that when die unfortunate Hendric rose to drire in 
the ox, the lion had watched him to his fireside, and he had 
scarcely kaia down when the brute sprang upon him and Ruyter 
/for both lay under one blanket), with his appaHng, murderooi 
roar, and, roaring as he lay, grappled him with his fearful claws, 
and kept biting him on the breast and shoulderr all the while feel- 
ing for his neck ; haring got hold of which, he at once dragged 
him away backward round the bush into the dense shade. 

As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man he fiuntly ciied, 
^ Help me, help me ! Oh God ! men, help me !" After which 
the fearful beast got a hold of his neck, and then all was still, except 
that hit comrades heard the bones of his neck cracking between 
the teeth of the lion. John Stofolus had lain with hia back to the 
fire on the opposite side, and on hearing the lion he spmng ap, 
and, seizing a large flaming brand, he had belabored bin on the 
head with the burning wood ; but the brute did not take any 
notice of him. The Bushman had a narrow escape ; he was not 
altogether scatheless, the lion having inflicted two gashes in Ui 
seat with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to dawn, we heard the 
lioo dragging something up the river side under cover of the hask* 
We drove the cattle out of the kraal, and then proceeded to ^ 
spect the scene of the night's awful tragedy. In the hollow, 
where the Hon had lain consuming his prey, we found one leg of 
the unfortunate Hendric, bitten off below the knee, the shoe stiB 
on his foot ; the grass and bushes were all stained with Ins blootf, 
and fragmenu of his pea-coat lay all around. Poor Hendrie ! Ikoeir 
the fragments of that old coat, and had often marked them hanging* 
in the dense covers where the elephant had charged after my im* 
fortunate afWr>rider. Hendric was by hi the best man I hid 
about my wagons, of a most cheerful disposition, m first-rate wagoiK 
driver, fearless in the field, ever active, willing, and obhgii^ : hii 
loss to us all was very serious. 
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CHAPTER XTiTX, 

HUirriNa the bustard and slakd. 

T an early hour on the morning of the 
6th, says Mr. Gumming, while I was yet 
in bed, Hendric Strydom and his frau 
were standing orer my fire, alongside of 
my wagon, with a welcome supply of 
sweet milk, and hurrying on the indolent 
Hottentots to prepare my breakfast, and 
rouse their slothful master, the earliest 
dawn being, as he affirmed, the best time 
to go after the springboks. On hearing their voices, I rose, and, 
having breakfasted, we shouldered our << roers,*' walked about a 
mile across the plain, and took up positions behind two very low 
bashes, about three hundred yards apart, and instructed our Hot- 
tentots to endeavor to drive the springboks toward us. We had 
two beats, but were unlucky both times, each of us wounding and 
kaing a springbok. In the evening we went out again to hunt 
OD the same principle, on a very wide flat to the west of his house, 
where wc lay down behind very low bushes, in the middle of the 
bocks. We lay there on our breasts for two hours, with herds of 
springboks moving all round us, our Hottentots maneuvering in the 
distance. One small troop came within shot of me, when I sent my 
bullet spinning through a graceful doe, which bounded forward a 
hundred yards, and, staggering for a moment, fell over and ezr 
pired. A little after this, I suddenly perceived a lerge peow or 
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▲ BUSTARD. 

bustard walking on the plain before me. These birds are rerj 
wary, and difficult to approach. I therefore reWved to hafe a 
shot at him, and lay like a piece of rock until he came within 
range, when I sent a bullet through him. He managed, how- 
ever, to fly about a quarter of a mile, when he alighted ; and, oa 
going up to the place half an hour after, I found him lying dead, 
with his head stuck into a bush of heatE. 

On the 15lh I took leave of my friends at Kurumao and con* 
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A LOCUST. 

ciniied my journey in a northeasterly course through a heavy 

nndy country of boundless level plains, stretching away on erery 

side, covered with rank yellow grass, which, waving in the breeze, 

imparted the idea of endless fields of ripe com. At sundown we 

emssed the Matluarin River, an insignificant stream, and encamped 

(m its northern bank. On the march we saw a few blue wilde* 

beests and ostriches. At dawn of day on the following morning 

we pursued our journey through the same description of country, 

varied, however, with detached clumps of thorny mimosas. On 

the march we crossed a swarm of locusts, resting for the night on 

the grass and bushes. They lay so thick that the wagons could 

have been filled with them in a very short time, covering the 

krge bushes just as a swarm of young bees cover the branch on 

which it pitches. Locusts afibrd fattening and wholesome food to 

man, birds, and all sorts of beasts ; cows and horses, lions, jackals, 

hyaenas, antelopes, elephants, &c., devour them. We met a party 

of Batlapis carrying heavy burdens of them on their backs. Our 

hungry dogs made a fine feast on them. The cold frosty night 

had rendered them unable to take wing until the sun should 

restore their powers. As it was difficult to obtain sufiBcient food 

for my dogs, I and Isaac took a large blanket, which we spread 

imder a bush, whose branches were bent to the ground with the 
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BMW9 of locusts which covered it ; and, having shaken the bmaskam 
Uk an instant I had more locusts than I could carry on my buk: 
these we roasted for ourselves and dogs. 

SeautifuUy wooded hills and mountains stretched away M 
every side ; some of the mountains were particularly grand aoA 
majeetic, their summits heing surrounded by steep precipices and 
^hrvipt parapets of rock, the abodes of whole colonies ci black 
faced baboons, which, astonished to behold such novel iDtn^lsai 
upon their domains, leisurely descended the craggy mountaii 
sides for a nearer inspection of our caravan. Seating themselv^ 
together upon a broad, ledge, they seemed to hold* a council as t9 
the propriety of permitting us to proceed further through thepr 
territories. Having advanced about nine miles, I drew up lay 
wagons on the bank of a rivulet, where the spoor of large gamn 
was extremely abundant. In the bed of the stream I discovered 
the scaiy skin of a manis, which had been newly eaten by sooif 
bird of prey. This extraordinary animal, which in its habits pa^ 
takes of the nature of the hedgehog, is about three feet in leng^ti 
and is covered a]l over with an impenetrable coat of mail, consif^ 
Ing of large rough scales about the size and shape of the husk af 
an artiphoke ; these overlap one another in an extraordinary lai 
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MAMU. 

Teiy beantiful maBB«r. Its tail is broad, and likewise eoTered 
with scales ; on being disturbed it rolls itself into a ball« The 
mania is met with throughout the interior of South Africa, but it is 
nuoe and rery seldom seen. 

Having taken some cofiee, I rode out unattended, with my rifle, 
and before proceeding far I fell in with a huge white rhinoceros 
whh a large calf, standing in a thorny grove. Getting my windi 
she set off at top speed through thick thorny bushes, the calf, as 
is invariably the case, taking the lead, and the mother guiding its 
course, generally about three feet in length, against its ribs. My 
horse shied very much at first, alarmed at the strange appearance 
of ** Chuckurpc^^* but by a sharp application of spur and jambok 
I prevailed upon him to follow, and presently, the ground im- 
proving, I got alongside, and, firing at the gallop, sent a bullet 
diroiogh her shoulder. She continued her pace with blood stream- 
ing from the wound, and very soon reached an impracticable 
thorny jungle, where I could not foUow, and instantly lost her. 
In half an hour I fell in with a second rhinoceros, being an old 
bull a[ the white variety. Dismounting, I crept within twenty 
jrards, and saluted him with both barrels in the shoulder, upon 
which he made off, uttering a loud blowing noise, and upsettiag 
every thing that obstructed his progress. 

Shortly afVer this I found myself on the banks of the stream 
beside which my wagons were outspanned. Following along it^ 
margin, I presently beheld a bull of the bor^le, or black rhinoceros, 
ttaAding within a hundred yards of me. Dismounting from my 
horse, I secured him to a tree, and then stalked within twenty 
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yards of the huge beast, under cover of a large, strong bush. 
Bor^le, hearing me advance, came on to see what it was, and 
suddenly protruded his horny nose within twenty yards of me. 
Knowing well that a front shot would not prove deadly, I sprang 
to my feet and ran behind the bush. Upon this the villain 
charged, blowing loudly, and chased me round the bush. Had 
his activity been equal to his ugliness, my wanderings would 
have terminated here, but by my superior agility I had the ad« 
vantage in the turn. After standing a short time eyeing me 
through the bush, he got a whiff of my wind, which at once 
alanned him. Uttering a blowing noise, and erecting his insig- 
nificant yet saucy-looking tail, he wheeled about, leaving me 
master of the field, when I sent a bullet through his ribs to leach 
him mannecf; 

Finding that rhinoceroses were abundant in the vicinity, I re- 
solved to halt a day for the purpose of hunting, and after an early 
breakfast on the 6th I rode southeast with the two Baquaines. 
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lliey led me along the bases of the monntains, through woodj dells 
aad open glades, and we eventually reached a graad fsm^ gjrajr 
with age. Here we found abundance of spoor of a Tarielgr of 
game, and started several herds of the more common TacieUef. 
At iength I observed an old bull eland standing under a tree* He 
was the first that I had seen, and was a noble specimen^ stendiof 
ahout six feet high at the shoulder. Observing us, he made off al 
a gaJlop, springing over the trunks of decayed trees which lay 
across his path ; but very soon he reduced his pace to a trol* 
Bpuning my horse, another moment sawme riding hard behind 
him. Twice in the thickets I lost sight of himt and he very 
nearly escaped me ; but at len^, the ground improving, I oame 
up with him, and rode within a few yards behind him. Loof 
streaks of foanh«ow streamed from his mouth, and a profuse pes- 
spiration had changed his sleek gray coat to an ashy blue. Tears 
tiickied from his large dark eye, and it was plain that the eland's 
hfoam were numbered. Pitching my rifle to my shoulder, I let 
iy at the gallop, and mortally wounded him behind ; then spurring 
ay horse, I shot past him im his right side, and discharged my 
other banel behind his shoulder, when the eland staggered for a 
moment and subsided in the dust. The two Baquaines so<»i 
made their appearance, Mid seemed delighted at my miccesa. 
Having kindled a fire, they cut out steaks, which they roasted on 
the embers : I also cooked a steak for myself, spitting it upon a 
fc»ked branch, the other end of which I sharpened with my knife 
and stuck into the ground* 

Of the rhinoceros there are four varieties in South Africa, distm- 
guished by the Bechuanas by the names of the bor^, or. bbck 
iliinoceros, the keitloa, or two-homed black rhinoceros, the mncho^ 
cbo; or common white rhinoceros, and the kobaoba, or long-homed 
wlute rhinoceros. Both varieties of the black rhinoceros are ^c^ 
tiemely fierce and dangerous, and rush headlong and unprovoked 
at any object which attracts their attention. They never attaki 
Bamdi ht^ and tbeir flesh is tough, and not much esteemed by the 
Bechuanas. Their food consists ahnost entirely of the thesagr 
teaaches of die wait-a-bil thorns. Their horns ars mofth ahiMr 
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than those of the other rarieties, seldom exceeding eighteea 
inches in length. They are finely polished with constant mbbing 
against the trees. The skull is remarkably formed, its roost txnk* 
ing feature being the tremendous thick ossification in whidi it 
ends above the nostrils. It is on this mass that the horn is sop- 
ported. The horns are not connected with the skull, being aW 
tached merely by the skin, and they may thus be separated from 
the head by means of a sharp knife. They are hard and pe^ 
fectly solid throughout, and are a fine material for various articles, 
such as drinking-cups, mallets for rifies, handles for turner*! 
tools, dbc, &c. The horn is capable of a very high polish, Ths 
eyes of the rhinoceros are small and sparkling, and do not readily 
observe the hunter, provided he keeps to leeward of them. The 
skin is extremely thick, and only to be penetrated by bullets hard* 
ened with solder. During the day the rhinoceros will be fonod 
lying asleep or standing indolently in some retired past of the 
forest, or under the base of the mountains, sheltered from the 
power of the sun by some friendly grove of umbrelk-topped 
mimosas. In the evening they commence their nightly ramUe, 
and wander over a great extent of country. They usually vidl 
the fountains between the hours of nine and twelve o'clock at 
night, and it is on these occasions that they may be most success 
fully hunted, and with least danger. The black rhinoceroa it 
subject to paroxysms of unprovoked fury, oAen plowing up tba 
gpround for several yards with its horns, and assaulting large bosbet 
in the most violent manner. On these bushes they work for boon 
with their horns, at the same time snorting and blowing loudly, nor 
do they leave them in general until they have broken them into 
pieces. The rhinoceros is supposed by many, and by myself 
among the rest, to be the animal alluded to by Job, chap, xxxix., 
verses 10 and 11, where it is written, ^< Canst thou bind the 
unicorn with his band in the furrow ? or will he harrow the 
valleys afler thee ? wilt thou trust him because his strength ii 
great T or wilt thou leave thy labor to him ?" evidently alluding to 
an animal possessed of great strength and of untamable dispotitiaB, 
for bolh of which the rhinoceros is remarkable. All the km 
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Tarteties delight to roll and wallow in mud, x\4th which their 
ragged hides are generally incnisted. Both varieties of the black 
rhinoceros are much smaller and more active than the white, and 
are so swift that a horse with its rider on ils back can rarely over- 
_take them. The two varieties of the white rhinoceros are so 
similar in habits, tharthe description of one will serve for both, the 
principal difierence consisting in the length and set of the anterior 
horn ; that of the muchbcho averaging from two to three feet in 
length, and pointing backward, while the horn of the kobaoba often 
exceeds four feet in length, and inclines forward from the nose at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The posterior horn of either 
species seldom exceeds six or seven inches in length. The ko« 
haoba is the rarer of the two, and it is found very far in the in- 
terior, chiefly to the eastward of the Limpopo. Its horns are very 
valuable for loading rods, supplj^ng a substance at once suitable 
for a sporting implement and excellent for the purpose. Both 
these varieties of rhinoceros attain an enormous size, being the 
animals next in magnitude to the elephant. They feed solely on 
grass, carry much fat, and their flesh is excellent, being preferable 
to beef. They are of a much milder and more inoffensive dispo- 
sition than the black rhinoceros, rarely charging their pursuer. 
Their speed is very inferior to that of the other varieties, and a 
person well mounted can overtake and shoot them. The head of 
these is a foot longer than that of the bor^l^. They generally 
carry their heads low, where^as the bor^le, when disturbed, carries 
his very high, which imparts to him a saucy and independent air. 
Unlike the elephants, they never associate in herds, but are met 
with singly or in paira. In districts where they are abundant, 
from three to six may be found in company, and I once saw up- 
ward of a dozen congregated together on some young grass, but 
such an occurrence is rare. 

Thtit magnificent animal the eland is by hi the largest of all the 
antelope tribe, exceeding a large ox in size. It also attains an ex- 
traordinary condition, being often burdened with a very large 
amount of fat. Its flesh is most excellent, and is justly esteemed 
above all othera. It has a peculiar sweetness, and is tender aflid 
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fit for use the moment the animal is killed. Like the g^znsbok, 
the elapd is independent of water, and frequents the borders of ihe 
great Kalahari desert in herds varying from ten to a hundred. It 
is also generally diffused throughout all the wooded districts of 
the interior where I hunted. Like other Tarieties of deer and 
antelope, the old males may often be found consoritng together 
apart from the females, and a troop of these, when in full conditiop, 
may be likened to a herd of stall-fed oxen. The eland has less 
speed than any other variety of antelope : and, b}- judicious riding, 
they may be driven to camp from a great dietanre. In this man- 
ner I have often ridden the best bull out of the 1 erd, and brought 
him within gunshot of my wagons, where I coulJ more conveni- 
ently cut up and preserve the flesh, without the trouble of send- 
ing men and pack -oxen to fetch it. I have repeatedly seen an 
eland drop down dead at the end of a severe chase, owing to his 
plethoric habit. The skin of the eland I had just shot emittod, 
like most other antelopes, the most delicious perfume of trees and 
grass. 
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• CHAPTER L. 

HUNTING THE GIRAFFE. — HABITS OF THE BLEPbANT. 

■R. GUMMING thus describes tlfe 
giraffe. These gigantic and ex- . 
quisitely beautiful animals, which 
are admirably formed by *natui^ 
to adorn the fair forests that clothe 
the boundless plains of the inter- 
ior, are widely distributed through- 
out the interior of Southern Afri<^, 
but are nowhere to be met with 
in great numbers. In countries 
unmolested by the intrusive foot of man, the giraffe is found gen- 
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erally in herds Tarying from twelve to sixteen : but I have not 
unfrequently met witih herds coDtaining thirty inaividuals, and on 
one occasion I counted forty together ; this however was owing to 
chance, and about sixteen may be reckoned as the average number 
of a herd. These herds are composed of giraffes of various sizes, 
from the young girafie of nine or ten feet in height, to the dark chest- 
nut-colored old bull of the herd, whose exalted head towers above 
his companions, generally attaining a height of upward of eighteen 
feet. The females are of lower stature and more delicately 
formed than the males, their height averaging- from sixteen to 
seventeen feet. Some writers have discovered ugliness and a 
want of grace in the girafl'e, but I consider that he is one of the 
most strikingly beautiful animals in the creation ; and when a herd 
of them is seen scattered through a grove of the picturesque 
parasol-topped acacias which adorn their native plains, and on 
whose uppermost shoots they are enabled to browse by the cdossal 
height with which nature has so admirably endowed them, he 
must indeed be slow of conception who fails to discover both grace 
and dignity in all their movements. 

On the 25th, at dawn of day, we inspanned, and trekked aboat 
five hours in a northeasterly course, through a boundless open 
country, sparingly adorned with dwarfish old trees. In the dis- 
tance the long-sought mountains of Bamangwato at length loomed 
blue before me. We halted beside a glorious fountain, which at 
once made me forget all the cares and .difficulties I had encoun- 
tered in reaching it. The name of this fountain was Massouey, but 
I at once christened it ^' the Elephant's own Fountain." This 
was a very remarkable spot on the southern borders of endless 
elephant forests, at which I had at length arrived. The fountain 
was deep and strong, situated in a hollow at the eastern extreoiity 
of an extensive vley, and its margin was surrounded by a level 
stratum of solid old red sandstone. Here and there lay a thick 
Jfiyer of soil upon the rock, and this was packed flat with the 
fresh spoor of elephants. Around the water's edge the very rock 
was worn down by the gigantic feet which for ages had trod- 
den there. 
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The soil of the surrounding country was white and yellow sand, 
bat grass, trees, and bushes were abundant. From the borders 
of the fountain a hundred well-trodden elephant foot-paths led 
away in every direction, like the radii of a circle. The breadth 
of these paths was about three feet ; those leading to the north- 
ward and east was most frequented, the country in those directions 
being well wooded. We drew up the wagons on a hillock on the 
eastern side of the water. This position commanded a good view 
of any game that might approach to drink. I had just cooked 
my breakfast, and commenced to feed when I heard my men ex- 
claim, << Almagtig keek de ghroote clomp cameel :" and raising my 
eyes from my sassayby stew, I beheld a truly beautiful and very 
unusual scene. From the margin of the fountain there extended 
an open level vley, without tree or bush, that stretched away about 
a mile to the northward, where it was bounded by extensive 
groves of wide-spreading mimosas. Up the middle of this vley 
stalked a troop of ten colossal giraffes, flanked by two large herds 
of blue wildebeests and zebras, with an advanced guard of pallahs. 
They were all coming to the fountain to drink, and would be 
within rifle-shot of the wagons before I could finish my breakfast. 
I, however, continued to swallow my food with the utmost expedition, 
having directed my men to catch and saddle Colesberg. In a 
few minutes the girafies were slowly advancing within two hun- 
dred yards, stretching their graceful necks, and gazing in wonder 
at the unwonted wagons. Grasping my rifle, I now mounted 
Colesberg, and rode slowly toward them. They continued gazing 
at the wagons until I was within one hundred yards of them, 
when, wisking their long tails over their rumps, they made ofl* at 
an easy canter. As I pressed upon them they increased their 
pace ; but Colesberg had much the speed of them, and before we 
had proceeded half a mile I was riding by the shoulder of the 
dark-chestnut old bull, whose head towered above the rest. Letting 
fly at the gallop, I wounded him behind the shoulder ; soon after 
which I broke him from the herd, and presently going ahead of 
him, he came to a stand. I then gave him a second bullet, some- 
where near the first. These two shots had taken eflS^ct, and he 
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wu DOW in my power, but I would not lay him loir te fieir from 
cunp ; so^hariog waited until he had regained bis breath, I diorv 
him halfway back toward the wagons* Here he becaooe obst^epe^ 
ons; 80 loading one barrel, and pointing my rifle towards tht 
ebuds, I shot him in the throat, when, rearing high, he fell back- 
ward and expired. This was a magnificent specimen of ths 
giiaflb, measuring upward of eighteen feet in height. I stood for 
nearly half an hour engrossed in the contemplation of his eitrens 
beauty and gigantic proportions ; and if there had been no el«> 
phants, I could have exclaimed like Duk* Alexander of Grordoi 
when he killed the famous old stag with seventeen tine, « Now I 
can die happy." But I longed for an encounter with the ruAlk 
elephants, and I thought little more of the giraffe than if I had 
killed a gemsbok or an eland. 

Before proceeding further with my narratiTe, it may here be iik 
teiesting to make a few remarks on the African elephant and his 
habits. The elephant is widely difluaed through the ytsi foresH* 
and is met with in herds of various numbers. The male is retf 
much larger than the female, consequently much more difficak to 
kill. He is provided with two enormous tusks. These are long« 
tap«Ting, and beautifully arched ; their length averages from six 
to eight feet, and they weigh from sixty to a hundred pounds each. 
In the vicinity of the equator the elephants attain to a greater sias 
than to the southward ; and I am in possession of a pair of tasks 
of the African bull elephant, the larger of which measures ten fed 
nine inches in length, and weighs one hundred and seventy-three 
potmds. The females, unlike the Asiatic elephants in this re- 
spect, are likewise provided with tusks. The price which Um 
krgest ivory fetches in the English market is from £28 to £9S 
per hundred and twelve pounds. Old bull elephants are found 
singly or in pairs, or consorting together in small herds, varying 
from mx to twenty individuals. The younger bulls remain f(S 
nany years in company of their mothers, and these are met to- 
gether in large herds of from twenty to a hundred individuals. Tfas 
food of the Elephant consist of the hranches, leaves, and roots at 
tiAes, mnd also of a variety of Udbs, of the situation of wiiich hi 
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ia idvited by his exquisite sense of smell. To obtain tb^se hf 
tvoi «p the ground with his tusks, and whole acres may be aeeft 
thus plowed up. Elephants consume an inunense quantity of 
food* and pass the greater part of the day and nig^ in feeding. 
Uka the whale in the ocean, the elephant on land is acquaintni 
with* and roams over, wide and extensive tracts. He is extremely 
pnbevlaT in always frequenting the freshest and most verdaai 
districts of the forest ; and when one district is parched and barren, 
he will forsake it for years, and wander to great distances in queal 
ci baiter pasture. 

The elephant entertains an extraordinary horror of man, and a 
chid can put a^ hundred of them to flight by paasing at a quartet 
dm nik to windward ; and when thus disturbed, they go a lon|[ 
w»y 1»fore they halt. It is surprising how soon these sagacioua 
aaJapT^t are aware of the presence of a hunter io their domaioa. 
Wkes one troop has been attacked, all the other elephants fie- 
qaiaatittg the distrkt are aware of the fact withiv two or three 
dflTSywhen they all forsake it, and migrate to distant pajrt6,leamf 
tkm Jiaftter no alternative but to inspaa his wagoos, and remove 
t# fr«$h ground. This constitutes one of the greatest difficultiaa 
wbick a akilCul ekphant-faunter encounters. Even in the moal 
raaDOle partP, which may be reckoned the head-quarters of the 
efepbant, it ia only occasionally, and with inconeeivable toil and 
hftsdship, that the eye of the hunter is cheered by the sight of one* 
Owuag to habits peculiar to himself, the elephant ia mote inac- 
eeeaable, and much more rarely seen, than any other game quad- 
mped, excepting certain rare antelopes. They chooee for their 
wmori the most lonely and secluded depths of the foiieat, generally 
as tt very great distaxMre from the rivers and fountains at whiek 
lh»3r dnnk. In dry and warm weather they viait these waters 
BigfaSly, but io cool and cloudy weather they drink only once 
•very third or fourth day. About sundown the elephant leaves 
his distant mid-day haunt, and commences his march toward the 
ibiUitain, which is probably from twelve to twenty milea diatant. 
TIms he generally reaches between the hours of nine and mii^ 
nighty when, having slacked his thirst and cooled hia body hy 
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•pouting large Tolomes of water over his back with his trunk, he 
resumes the path to his forest solitudes* Having reached a 
•ecluded spot, I have remarked that full-grown bulls lie down <m 
their broadsides, abont the hour of midnight, and sleep for a few 
hours. The spot which they usually select is an ant-hill, and 
they lay around it with their backs resting against it ; these hills, 
formed by the white aiits, are from thirty to forty feet in diameter 
at their base. The mark of the under tusk is always deeply im- 
printed in the ground, proving that they lie upon their sides. I 
never remarked that females had thus lain down, and it is only in 
the more secluded districts that the bulls adopt this practice ; for I 
observ^ that, in districts where the elephants weiie liable to fre- 
quent disturbance, they took repose standing on their legs beneath 
some shady tree. Having slept, they then proceeded to feed ex- 
tensively. Spreading out from one another, and proceeding in a 
zigzag course, they smash and destroy all the finest trees in the 
forest which happen to lie in their course. The number of goodly 
trees which a herd of bull elephants will thus destroy is utterly 
incredible* They are extremely capricious, and on coming to a 
group of five or six trees, they break down not unfrequently the 
whole of them, when, having perhaps only tasted one or two 
small branches, they pass on and continue their wanton work of 
destruction. I have repeatedly ridden through forests where the 
txtes thus broken lay so thick across one another that it was 
almost impossible to ride through the district, and it is in situations 
such as these that attacking the elephant is attended with most 
danger. Dcmng the night they will feed in open plains and 
thinly-wooded districts, but as day dawns they retire to the 
densest covers within reach, and which nine times in ten are com- 
posed of the impracticable wait-a-bit thorns and here they remain 
drawn up in a compact herd during the heat of the day. In re- 
mote districts, however, and in cool weather, I have known herds 
to continue pasturing throughout the whole day. 

The pace of the elephant, when undisturbed, is a bold, free, 
sweeping step ;, and all his movements are attended with a pecu- 
liar gentleness and grace. 
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CHAPTER LL 



KB. GUMMING CHASED BY A BHINOCXBOS. 

N the 22d, says Mr. Camming, 
N'A ordering my men to move on 
%/ toward a fountain in the centre 
of the plain, I rode forth with 
Ruy ter, und held east through a grove of lofty 
and wide-spreadmg mimosas, most of which 
were more or less damaged by the gigantic 
streng^th of a troop of elephants, which had 
passed there about twelvo months before. 
Having proceeded about two miles with 
hrge herds of game on every side, I observed a crurity* looking old 
ball bor^le, or black rhinoceros, cocking his ears one hundred 
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yards in itdiiuice. He had not obserired us ; and soon after he 
walked slowly toward us, and stood broadside to, eating some 
wait-a-bit thorns within fifty yards of me. I fired from roy saddle, 
and sent a bullet in behind his shoulder, upon which he rushed 
forward about one hundred yards in tremendous constemationt 
blowing like a grampus, and then stood looking about him. Pre- 
sently he made off. I followed, but found it hard to come up with, 
him. When T overlook him I saw the Wood running freely from 
his wound. 

The chase led through a large herd of blue wildebeests, zebras, 
and springboks, which gazed at us in utter amazement. At length 
I fired my second barrel, but my horse was fidgety, and I missed. 
I continued riding alongside of him, expecting in my ignorance 
that at length he would come to bay, which rhinoceroses nerer 
do ; when suddenly, he fell flat on his broadside on the ground, 
but, recovering his feet, resumed his course as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Becoming at last annoyed at the length of the chase, as I 
wished to keep my horses fresh for the elephants, and being indif- 
ferent whether I got the rhinoceros or not, as I observed that his 
horn was completely worn down with ago and the violence of hia 
disposition, I determined to bring matters to a crisis ; so, spurring 
my horse, I dashed ahead, and rode right in his path. Upon this 
the hideous monster instantly charged me in the most resolute 
BMUiner, blowing loudly through his nostrils; and, although I 
■ quickly wheeled about to my left, he followed me at such a furiouf 
pace for several hundred yards, with his horrid homy snout within 
a few yards of my horse's tail, that my little Bushman, who was 
looking on in great alarm, thought his master's destruction inevita- 
ble. It was certainly a very near thing ; my horse was extremely 
afraid, and exerted his utmost energies on the occasion. The lid- 
noceros, however, wheeled about, and continued his former course; 
and I, being perfectly satisfied with the interview which I had 
already enjoyed with him, had no desire to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance any further, and accordingly made for camp. We left the 
fountain of Bootlonamy the same day, and marched about six 
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miles through an old gray foresi of mimosas, when we halted for 
the night. Large flocks of Guinea-fowls roosted .in the trees 
troond our encampment, several of which I shot for my supper. 

On the 23d we inspanned by moonlight, and continued our 
march through a thinly-wooded, level country. It was a lovely 
moming ; the sun rose in great splendor, and the sky was beauti- 
fully overcast with clouds. Having proceeded about ten milei;, 
the country became thickly covered with detached forest trees 
and groves of wait-a-bit thorns. The guides now informed us 
that the water, which is called by the Bechuanas <' Lepeby," 
was only a short distance in advance, upon which I saddled steed^, 
and rode ahead with the Bushman, intending to hunt for an hour 
before breakfast. Presently we reached an open glade in the 
forest, where I observed a herd of zebras in advance ; and on my 
left stood a troop of springboks, with two leopards watching them 
from behind a bush. I rode on, and soon fell in with a troop of 
hartebeests, and, a little after, with a large herd of blue wilde- 
beests and pallahs. I followed these for some distance, when 
they were re-inforced by two other herds of pallahs and wilde- 
beests. Three black rhinoceroses now trotted across my .path. 
Presently I sprang from my horse, and fired right and left at a 
princely bull blue wildebeest. He got both balls, but did not fall^; 
and I immediately lost sight of him in the dense ranks of his 
shaggy companions. The game increased as we proceeded, until 
the whole forest seemed alive with a variety of beautifully-colored 
animals. On this occasion I was very unfortunate ; I might have 
IdUed any quantity of game if venison had been my object ; but I ' 
was trying to get a few very superior heads of some of the master 
bucks of the pallahs. Of these I wounded four select old bucks, 
but in the dust and confusion caused by the innumerable quantity 
of the game I managed to lose them all. 

We had now ridden many miles from the wagons ; and feeliog 
^nt from want of food, I dropped the chase in disgust, and, with« 
out looking ^t my compass, ordered the Bi^hman.to gp|^h^4* 
My attention had been so engrossed wijth t^. e^fitfimeni^pf the 
parsuht that I had not the remotest idea of the course I had taken, 
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and the whole coantry exhibited such an aspect of sameness, that 
there was no landmark or eminence of any description by which 
to steer. Having ridden many miles through the forest, I at 
length asked the Bushman, in whom on such occasions I gene- 
rally placed great confidence, if he was sure he was riding in the 
right direction, and, as he appeared quite confident, I allowed him 
to proceed. At length he said that we had gone a little too far to 
the left, and led me away several miles to the right, which was 
westerly ; whereas the wagons eventually proved to be a long 
way to the east. I felt convinced that we were wrong, and, rein- 
ing up, a discussion arose between us, the Bushman still main- 
taining that we must ride west, while I was certain that our coarse 
should be east. I now adopted my own opinion, and, having 
ridden many miles in an easterly direction, we were at one time 
close upon the wagons, when the thick-headed Bushman declared 
that if I persevered we should never see the wagons again, and I 
with equal stupidity yielded to his advice, and a southwesterly 
course was once more adopted. Having ridden for many miles, 
I again reined up, and again told the Bushman we were wrong ; 
upon which he for the first time acknowledged that he knew Jio- 
thing at all about the matter, but stated it to be his impression that 
we ought to ride further to the west. My head was so confused 
that I lost all recollection of how we had ridden ; and while I was 
deliberating what I should do, I observed a volume of smoke a 
long way to the north, which I at once imagined had been kindled 
by my followers to guide their lost master to the wagons. 

With revived spirits, I stirred my jaded steed and made for the 
smoke ; but, alas ! this only served to lead me further astray. 
After riding many miles in that direction, I discovered that the fire 
was at an amazing distance, and could not have been kindled by 
my men ; it was the wild Bakalahari of the desert burning the 
old dry grass. I was now like a seaman in a hurricane — Bi my 
wit's end — ^I knew not how to ride nor what to do. The sua, 
which had just risen when I left the wagons, was about to set. 
There was no landmark whatever hy which to steer ; I might 
wander for days, and not discover water. 
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To find th^ wagons was comparatively a trifle. I thought little 
d them ; it was the thought of Avater that harrowed my mind. 
Already the pangs of thirst began to seize me. I had ridden all' 
day, under the hot ^un, and had neither eaten nor drunk since 
early the preceding evening. I felt faint and weary, and my heart 
aak as horrible visions of a lingering death by maddening thirst 
arose before me. Dismounting from my horse, I sat down to 
think what I should do. I knew exactly by my compass the 
coarse we had been steering since we left Booby. I accordingly 
resolved to ride southwest for many miles, the course of the 
wagons having been northeast, and then to send Ruyter across 
the country a h'ttle to the north of west, while I should hold a 
corresponding course in an easterly direction. By this means 
one of us could not fail to find the spoor, and I arranged that at 
nightfall we should meet at some conspicuous tree. Having thus 
resolved, I mounted my horse, which was half dead with thirst 
and fatigue, and, having ridden southwest for several miles, I and 
Ruyter separated at a conspicuous tree, and rode in opposite 
directions. Before riding far I recognized the country as being 
the spot where I had seen the leopards in the morning. I at 
once foUowed Ruyter, and fired several signal shots, which he 
foTtonately heard, and soon joined me. We then rode due east, 
and eventually, to my inexpressible gratification, we discovered 
the spoor of the wagons, which we reached after following it for 
about four miles in a northeasterly direction. 

Our poor horses were completely exhausted, and could barely 
walk to the camp. I found my wagons drawn up beside the 
strong fountain of Lepeby, which, issuing from beneath a stratum 
of white tufous rock, formed an extensive deep pool of pure water, 
adorned on one side with lofty green reeds. This fountain was 
situated at the northern extremity of a level bare vley, surrounded 
by dense covers of the wait-a-bit thorns. Such a peculiar same* 
oess characterized the country, that a person wandering only a 
few hundred yards from the fountain would have considerable 
difficulty in legainmg it. It was night when I reached the 
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wagons, and two or three cups of cofiee soon restored me to my 
wonted vigor. 

On the following morning, from earliest dawn until we trekied, 
which we did about 10 A. M., large herds of game kept pounng 
in to drink from every side, completely covering the open space, 
and imparting to it the appearance of a cattle fair ; blue wilde- 
beests, zebras, sassaybies, pallahs, springboks, dbc, capered fear- 
lessly up to the water, troop after troop, within two hundred yards 
of U8« In former years a tribe of Bechuanas had frequented this 
fountain, and I beheld the skeletons of many rhinoceroses and of 
one elephant bleaching in the sun ; but the powerful and cruel 
Matabili had attacked the tribe, and driven them to seek a borne 
elsewhere. I shot a pallah and a wildebeest, which we secured 
behind the wagons. About 10 A. M. we inspanned, and within 
a mile of Lepeby we passed through another similar open vley, 
containing a strong fountain of delicious water. We contiDued 
our march till sundown through an undulating open country, 
thinly covered with detached trees and thorny bushes, and en* 
oamped in a sandy desert without water. 
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CHAPTER Ln. 

ADVENTURE WITH ELEPHANTS. — ^HABITS OP THE LION. 

E^ N the 27th, as day dawned, says 
Mr. Gumming, I lefl my shooting- 
^^^^~^ hole, and proceeded to inspect the 
spoor of my wounded elephant. 
AAer following it for some distance I came 
to an abrupt hillock, and fancying that from 
the summit a good view might be obtained 
of the surrounding country, I left my fol- 
lowers to seek the spoor, while 1 ascended. 
I did not raise my eyes from the ground until I had reached the 
highest pinnacle of rock. I then looked east, and to my inex- 
pressible gratification, beheld a troop of nine or ten elephants 
quietly browsing within a quarter of a mile of me. I allowed 
myself only one glance at them, and then rushed down to warn 
my followers to be silent. A council of war was hastily held, the 
iBSult of which was my ordering Isaac to ride hard to camp, with 
iDStmctions to return as quickly as possible, accompanied by Klein- 
boy, and to bring me my dogs, the large Dutch rifle, and a fresh 
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hone. I once more ascended the hitlock* to feast my eyes upon 
the enchanting sight before me, and, drawing out my spy-glus, 
narrowly watched the motions of. the elephants. The herd dbn* 
sisted entirely of females, several of which were followed by small 
calves. 

Presently, on reconnoitering the surrounding country, I dis- 
covered a second herd, consisting of five bull elephants, which 
were quietly feeding about a mile to the northward. The cowi 
were feeding toward a rocky ridge that stretched away from the 
base of the hillock on which I .stood. Burning with impatience 
to commence the attack, I resolved to try the stalking system with 
these, and to hunt the troop of bulls with dogs and horses. Bar- 
ing thus decided, 1 directed the guides to watch the elephants 
from the sunmiit of the hillock, and with a beating heart I ap- 
proached them. The ground and wind favoring me, I soon gained 
the rocky ridge toward which they were feeding. They itere 
now within one hundred yards, and I resolved to enjoy the plea- 
sure of watching their movements for a httle before I fired. They 
continued to feed slowly toward me, breaking the branches from 
the trees with their trunks, and eating the leaves and tender 
shoots. I soon selected the finest in the herd, and kept my eye 
on her in particular. At length two of the troop had walked 
slowly past at about sixty yards, and the one which I had selected 
was feeding with two others, on a thorny tree before me. 

My hand was now as steady as the rock on which it rested ; 
so, taking a deliberate aim, I let fiy at her head a little behind die 
eye. She got it hard and sharp, just where I aimed, but it did 
not seem to affect her much. Uttering a loud cry, she wheeled 
about, when I gave her the second ball close behind the shoulder. 
All the elephants uttered a strange rumbling noise, and made off 
in a line to the northward at a brisk ambling pace, their huge, 
fan-like ears flapping in the ratio of their speed. I did not wait 
to load, but ran back to the hillock to obtain a view^ On gaining 
its summit, the guides pointed out the elephants : they were stand- 
ing in a grove of shady trees, but the wounded one was some dis* 
tance behind with another elephant, doubtless its particular friend, 
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who W08 epdearoriog to asmt it. Theee elephams had probably 
merer before heard the rep(»rt of a giro, and, haying Deith«f 8«mi 
nor smelt me, they were unaware of the presence of man, and did* 
not seem inclined to go any further. Presently ny men hove in 
sight, bringing the dogs ; and when these came up, I waited sons 
time before commencing the attack, that the dogs and hone# 
might recover their wind. We ikien rode slowly toward the ele* 
phants, and had advanced within two hundred yards of d&em 
when, the ground being open, they observed us and made efi* in 
an easterly direction ; but the wounded one immediately drc^ped 
astern, and the next moment was surrounded by the dogs, which* 
barking angrily, seemed to engross her attention. 

Having placed myself between her and the retreating troop^ 1 
dismounted to fire within forty yards of her, in open ground. 
Colesberg was extremely afraid of the elephants, and ^ve me 
much trouble, jerking my arm when I tried to fire. iU length I 
^ let fly ; but, on endeavoring to regain my saddle, Colesberg de- 
clined to allow me to mount ; and when I tried to lead him, and 
run for it, he only backed toward the wounded elephant. At this 
moment I heard another elephant close behind ; and on looking 
about, I beheld the << friend," with uplifted trunk, charging down 
upon- me at top speed, frilly trumpeting, and follojving an old 
black pointer named Sehwart, that was perfectly deaf, and trotted 
along before the enmged elephant quite unaware of what was be* 
hind him. I felt certain that she would have either me or my 
lioise. I, however, determined not to relinquish my steed, but to 
hold on by the bridle. My men, who of course kept at a safe dis- 
tance, stood aghast with their mouths open, and for a few secondft 
my position was certainly not an enviable one. Fortunately, how-> 
ever, the dogs look ofi* the attention of the elephants ; and just as 
they weie upon me, I managed to spring into the saddle, where I 
was safe. As I turned my back to mount, thd elephants were 00 
Tery near that I really expected to feel one of their trunks ky hold 
of me. I rode up to Kleinboy for my double-barreled two-grooved 
ri^ : he and Isaac were pale and almost speechless with frighU 
Ratnroing to the charge, I was soon once more alongsfdei alld» 
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firing from the saddle, I sent another brace of ballets into dit 
wooiMled elephant. Colesberg was extremely unsteady, and de- 
stroyed the correctness of my aim. 

The friiend now seemed resolved to do some mischief, and 
charged me furiously, pursuing me to a distance of several han* 
dred yards. I therefore deemed it proper to give her a gentle 
hint to act less officiously, and, accordingly, having loaded, I 
approached within thirty yards, and gave it her sharp, right and 
left, behind the shoulder, upon which she at once made off with 
drooping trunk, evidently with a mortal wound. I never recur 
to this day's elephant shooting without regretting my folly in 
contenting myself with securing only one elephant. The first was 
now dying, and could not leave the ground, and the second was 
also mortally wounded, and I had only to follow and finish her ; 
but I Ibolishly allowed her to escape, while I amused myself with 
the first, which kept walking backward, and standing by everf 
tree she passed. Two more shots, finished her: on receiving 
them, ^he tossed her trunk up and down two or three times, and, 
falling on her broadside against a thorny tree, which yielded likv 
grass before her enormous weight, she uttered a deep hoarse cry 
and expired. This was a very handsome old cow elephant, and 
was decidedly the best in the troop. She was in excellent con- 
dition, and carried a pair of long and perfect tusks. I was in high 
spirits at my success, and felt so perfectly satisfied with having 
killed one, that, although it was still early in die day, and my 
horses were fresh, I allowed the troop of five bulls to remain un- 
molested, foolishly trusting to fall in with them next day. How 
little did I then know of the habits of elephants, or the rules to be 
adopted in hunting them, or deem it probable I should never see 
them more ! »»»#•♦ 

Although the dignified and tnily monarchical appearance of 
the lion has long rendered him famous among his fellow quad- 
rupeds, and his appearance and habits have often been described 
by abler pens than mine, nevertheless I consider that a few re- 
marks, resulting from my own personal experience, formed by a 
toleraldy long acqusuntance with him both by day and by night, 
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iDty not prove uniBteresting to the reader. There is SDmething 
ao ikoUe and imposing in the presence of the lion, when aeen 
walking vrith dignified self-possession, free and undannte^ on his 
natire soil, that no description can convey an adequate idea of his 
s^iag appearance. The lion is exquisitely formed by nature for 
the predatory habits which he is destined to pursue. Combining 
in comparatively small compass the qualities of power and agility, 
he is enabled, by means of the tremendous machinery with which 
Data re has gifted him, easily to overcome and destroy almost every 
beast of the forest, however superior to him in weight and stature* 

Though considerably under four feet in height, he has little 
difficnlty in dashing to the ground and overcoming the lofty and 
apparently powerful giraflfe, whose head towers above the tredi 
of the forest, and whose skin is nearly an inch in thickness. The 
lion is the constant attendant o^ the vast herds of buffiiloes which 
frequent the interminable forests of the interior ; and a full-grown 
one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, generally proves a match 
for an old bull bu&lo, which in size and strength greatly sur- 
pases the most powerful breed of English cattle : the lion also 
pieys on all the larger varieties of the antekpes, and on both 
varieties of the gnoo. The zebra, which is met with in large 
herds throughout the interior, is also a favorite object of his 
pursuit. 

Lions do not refuse, as has been asserted, to feast upon the 
venison that they have not killed themselves. I have repeatedly 
discovered lions of all ages which had taken possession of, and 
were feasting upon, the carcases of various game quadrupeds 
which had fallen before my rifle. The lion is very generally 
difiosed throughout the secluded parts of Southern Africa. He 
is, however, nowhere met with in great abundance, it being very 
Tare to find more than three, or even two, families of lions fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the same fountain. 
When a greater number were met with, I remarked that it was 
owing to long-protracted droughts, which, by drying nearly all 
the fountains, had compelled the game of various districts to 
crowd the remaininp^ springs, and the lions, according to their 
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K, fcUovrad m their wake, it ia a eommen tiimg to cone 
vpoB a faUrgrown lioik aod lioaess assodatiiig wM three or fou 
luge oqar neaclj fuU-gxown; at other timea feU-grown males wiH 
Wa fouad aaaociatiBg and hanting together in a happ^ etate of 
ficieadafaip : two, thiee» and firar fuil-gnmn male Ikma may fkm 
ha diacorered ooBaorting together. 

The male Ikm k aiomed wMi a kmg, rank, shaggy mane, 
whkh in some ina ta n cea ahnoat sweepa t^ ground. The eobr 
of thaaa manta laaesy some heiag Tery darit, and othera of a 
g<rfden yaUov. Thia appearance haa given riae to a prevaiKiig 
opinion among the Boera thar there are two cfiatinct Tarietiea of 
ItooB, which. diejrdialingQiak by ^ reapeetire namea of ^ Sehwait 
bn-UW^ and <<Ghiel fbre hft :** thia iilea, however, ta c i raneooi. 
The color of the lionV mano is generally influenced by hia age. 
H» atlaitta hia nsne in the thtnHyear of hia exiatenee. f bare 
sammked that at firat ft ia of a yeUowiah cek>r ; in the prime of 
life it ia hlaekeat, and when he haa nnmbered many yeara, Irat 
attU ia in the fiiU enjo3rnnnt of hta power, it aaanmea a yellowish- 
gray* p^per-and'«dt aort of cdor; Theae old fellowa are cxm** 
ning and dang ere na ^ and moat to be dreadad. The fenudea are 
ntterfy' deatitnte of a maae, being coirered wfdi a abort, thick, 
gloaay coat of tawny hair. The manea and coats of liona fre- 
quenting open-lpng dietricta utterly deatitute of treea, auch aa the 
bordeia of tlm grant Kahthari deeert; are mere rankmid handaome 
than thoae inhabiting fereat diatriota. 

One of ^e moat atziking thinga eonneeted with the Hon ia hia 
TOice, which ia extrCToely grand and peculiarly atriking. It con- 
aiata at timea of a lacw, deep moaning, repeated five or aix timei^ 
ending in fiiintly and3)le aigha; at other timea he atartiea die 
foreat with loud, <tep-*lonad, aolemn roara, repeated five or six 
times in quick aoeoeasion, each increaaing in loudneea to die thfrd 
or fourth, when hia voice diea away in five or atx low, mufBed 
acwinds, very mneh reaembling diatant thunder. At timea, and 
not unfrequently, a troop may be heard roaring in conceit, one 
aaaumiag the lend, and tiro, threes or fear mere regnlariy taking 
up their parta^hke penwaa amging a oalch. Like our 8co«iik 
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«lagBfli the rutting reason, tfaeyimr loodeitin t»M,ftMyiiifhts; 
bot on no oocaaicwi are their ToiceB to be lieard 4a such perlectimiy 
or 80 inlensely powerfol, as when two or three etmnge treopft of 
liooe ajpproach a foaataiD to drink at the same lune. When thia 
ecciaa^ -eyeiy memher of each troop aeunds a bold roar oi defiuice 
at the apposite parties ; and when one rearSt i^i ^otLt together, and 
each aeema to vie with his comrades in the intensity and power 
of his Toice. The power and giandenr of theae iioGtnmai flDvest 
ceoeerte is isconceiTaUy atnking and pleasing %o the hunter's ear. 
Hie e&ct» I may remark, is greatly enhaaieed "wlien the hearer 
in^pena to be sitaatod in the depths of the forest, at the dead hour 
ef znidnighty nnaocompaaied by any attendant, and ^nsconeed 
within twenty yarde of the firanlain whkh ihe eurrouoding troops 
ef JiOBs are approaching, finch hias -been «iy aftnaden many 
aoaraa xi times; and thongh. I am.mlfewed %o have a toleiabljr 
^eod %BBle lor jbuqsic, i ocBsider the oalches with which I was 
ihea fQgaled as :the sweetest and most nanand t «t^er heard% 

Am a general fnle,liona cear diving the night; their eighing 
■want commencing as the shadaa of erenang «nveJop tha fcaesty 
«nd aonlmnii^ at aBtenala tfarougheat the aagift. In distaait and 
•edttded ffegionst howvrer,! hanre oonMBtty beard them roaring 
Jondly as late w nine and ten o'clppk oa m hright sanay fnoming. 
2b hacy and tainy weather they aie te he heard at every hoar in 
the day« bat thek roar b sobdned. It nften happens that when 
iwe etiange maJe lions meet at a £9uaitaia a terrific combat eneves, 
wtUeh s»t nntequeotly ends in the death of one of thsm. Thd 
iMbitsef the Hon mre atrictiy nodamal ; dnriftg the day ke liea 
aoocealad beneath the shade of some low b>ashy tree or wide^ 
jpiwiadiBg bash, either in the level forest erim the anonntain side. 
He is mlao paAial to lofty reeds, or islds of kmg, rank yelbw 
, each as occur in low-lying yleys. From these haunts he 
I Ibrth when the sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
prewL When he is aoccessfui in his beat and fans secured his 
pasffhsa docs not roar mach that night, only Bttenng occasionally 
a isw l0w aoans ; that is, provided no intmdvrs npprdach htmt 
eifaerwiae the case would be very diArent. 
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LioDs are erer oooBt active, daring, aod presuming in dark and 
•tormy nights, and consequently, on such occasions, the traveller 
ought more particularly to be on his guard. I remarked a fiict 
connected with the lions' hour of drinking peculiar to themselres: 
they seemed unwilling to visit the fountains with good mooid^ht. 
Thus, when the moon rose early, the lions deferred their hour of 
watering until late in the morning ; and when the moon rose late, 
they drank at a very early hour in the night. By this acate 
aystem many a grisly lion saved his bacon, and is now luxuriating 
in the forest of South Africa, which had otherwise fallen by the 
barrels of my " Westley Richards/' Owing to the tawny color 
of the coat with which nature has robed him, he is peifectlj 
invisible in the dark; and although I have often heard them 
loudly lapping the water under my very nose, not twenty yards 
from me, I could not possibly makp out so much as the outline of 
their forms. When a thirsty lion comes to water, he stretches out 
his massive arms, lies down on his breast to drink, and makes a 
loud lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken. He contiiraes 
lapping up the water for a long while, and four or five timaf 
during the proceeding he pauses for half a minute as if to take 
breath. One thing conspicuous about them is their eyes, which, 
in a dark night, glow like two balls of fire. The female k more 
fierce and active than the male, as a general rule. Lionesses 
which have never had young are much more dangerous than those 
which have. At no time is the lion so much to be dreaded as 
when his partner has got small young ones. At that season he 
knows no fear, and, in the coolest and most intrepid manner, he 
will face a thousand men. A remarkable instance oPthis kind 
came under my own observation, which confirmed the reports I 
had before heard from the natives. One day, when out elephnnt 
hunting in the territory of the '^ Baseleka," accompanied by two 
hundred and fifty men, I was astonished suddenly to behold a 
majestic lion slowly and steadily advancing toward us with a 
dignified step and undaunted bearing, the most noble and imposing 
that can be conceived. Lashing his tail from side to side, and 
growling haughtily, his terribly expressive eye resolutely fixed 
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KAfT IXDL&N TIGER, ■ 

upcfa us, and displaying a show of ivory well calculated to inspire 
terr<Nr among the timid << Bechuanas,*' he approached. A head- 
long flight of the two hundred and fifty men was the immediate 
result; and, in the confusion of the moment, four couples of. my 
dogs, which they had heen leading, were allowed to escape in 
their couples. These instantly faced the lion, who, finding that 
hy his hold hearing he had succeeded in putting his enemies to 
flight, now became solicitous for the safety of his little family, with 
which the lioness was retreating in the back-ground. Facing 
about, he followed afier them with a haughty and independent 
•top* growling fiercely at the dogs which trotted along on either 
side of him. Three troops of elephants having been discovered a 
few minutes previous to this, upon which I was marching for the 
attack, I, with the most heartfelt reluctance, reserved my fire. 
On running down the hill side to endeavor to recall my dogs, J 
observed, for the first time, the retreating L'oness with four cubs. 
About twenty minutes afterward two noble elephants repaid my 
forbearance. 

Among Indian Nimrods, a certain class of royal tigers is dig- 
nified with the appellation of << man-eaters." These are tigers 
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which» having once tasted human flesh, show a predilection for 
the samCt and sjach characters are very naturally famed and 
dreaded among the natives. Elderly gentlemen of similar tastes 
and halnts are occasionally met with among the lions in the inte- 
rior of South Africa, and the danger of such neighbors may be 
easily imagined* I account for lions first acquiring this taste in the 
following manner : the Bechuana tribes of the far interior do not 
bury their dead, but unceremoniously carry them forth, and leare 
them lying exposed in the forest or on the plain, a prey to the lioo 
and hyaena, or the jackal and vulture ; and I can readily imagine 
that a Hon, having thus once tasted human flesh, would have little 
hesitation, when opportunity presented itself, of springing upon 
and carrying ofi* the unwary traveller or << Bechuana" inhabiting 
his country. Be this as it may, man-eaters occur ; and on my 
fimrth hunting expedition, a horrible tragedy was acted one dark 
night in my little lonely camp by one of the^se formidable cha- 
ntctem, which deprived me, in the £Eir wilderness, of my mot 
valuable servant. In winding up these few obeervations on the 
lioOy which I trust will not have been tiresome to the reader, I 
may remark that lion-hunting, under any circumstances, is dech 
4edly a dangerous jmrsuit* It may nevertheless be followed, to a 
certain extent, with compamtive safety by those who have natih 
tally a turn for that sort of thing. A recklessness of death, pe^ 
feet coolness and self-possession, an acquaintance with the dispo- 
aition and mappers of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the use 
of the rifle, ase indispensable to him who would shine in ths 
overpoweringly exciting pastime of hunting this justly celehiated 
kkig of beasts. 
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CHAPTER LHI. 



SLBPHAHT HUNTING IN THE SABT INDUS. 

lEUT.-COL. JAMES 
CAMPBELL, a brave 
and talented officer, af- 
fords us the following 
particulars of a personal 
adventure in Ceylon : — 
1 Was reading to beguile 
the time during the heat 
of the day (says the colo- 
nel) when one of th6 
servants ran into our hut, 
in great alarm, exclaiming 
tlbrt he had just seen an elephant in a clump of trees, to which h« 
- pointed, not more than three hundred yards off*. I, at least, had no 
wish whatever to encounter such an antagonist, if I could avoid 
' so ; but it was in council deemed advisable to dislodge him, 
ise we might have to move our encampment ; and to do 
of us were inclined. It was therefore settled that we 
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•hoDld attack him ; that is, if we could not by any other means iiH 
dace him to retire, and that too without delay. Haring carefully 
loaded our guns with brass balls, we moved forward all three to- 
gether ; the Malays, who seemed greatly to enjoy the fan, forming 
a supporting column in our rear. It was also arranged, that if 
the elephant stood his ground, I was to hare the first shot ; how 
then was it possible for me not to perform my part upon the occa^ 
moa ? By entering at a projecting point of the jungle, and being led 
much against his will, by the servant who said that he had seen 
the elephant, we were able to come within a short distance of him, 
before he could perceive us. When he did so, or rather when 
be heard the noise which we could not avoid making in approach- 
iBg him« however cautiously, he suddenly turned round upcm us, 
cracking and breaking the smaller trees and branches, as he 
shuffled forwards towards the edge of the clump of jungle, to as 
to fiice us. I think we were then not more than fifteen yards 
from his head. I fired, and my two companions did so likewise, 
and with the utmost coolness ; when down fell the huge creature, 
'quite dead, almost at our feet ! But to oux astonishment, away 
went some other elephants and a buffido, which we had no idea 
were in the middle of the cover, trumpeting loudly and crashing 
every thing that obstructed their passage ; and most fortunately 
for us, they did not seem to have missed their unlucky companico, 
as we could hear them, for some time, continuing their impetuous 
course through the jungle, and towards the wooded hills to die 
eastward. As for the bufialo, in her hurried attempt to escape, 
•he took to the right and thus fully eiqposing herself, Mr. F— « 
fired his second barrel at her, which breaking one of her fore legs, 
she fell, with a great crash, not more than twelve yards from us; 

and whilst she was endeavoring to rise, Mr. C sent the bsli 

from his other barrel through her body, which instantly ended htr 
tufierings. I confess, however, I should have been glad had she 
escaped* as she seemed to be only half wild. . We had in this 
instance managed admirably, and we were therefore not a little 
proud of ourselves ; for upon examining the elephant, which, 
though large, had very short tusks, we found that no less than 
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tiro of tbe bftUs ImmI ontered the brain, and the third bed penetrated 
the head from tbe root of the trunk. This feat was -performed and 
were all back in the huts, talking tbe matter over, in less than 
half an hour from the time we had lefl them. 

Tbe young elephants which are reared in tbe British Indiim 
settlements are principally produced by tbe females that are taken 
wild at tbe time they are in calf. It does not appear that there is 
any difficulty in the education of these little ones, who are accus- 
tomed to a domestic state from their birth ; but that they ana 
gradually accustomed to bear burthens, and become obedient to 
the commands of their keepers. In the kingdom of Ava, where the 
female elephants belonging to the king are in a state of half wild- 
aess, there is considerable trouble in reducing the young ones lo 
submission. 

When we consider the enormous strength of tbe elephant, 
which enables him to break through all ordinary means of confine- 
Bent, and at the same time regard not only his ability to resist 
any violent attack, but his sagacity to elude any common stratagem, 
it must be evident that the business of his capture must be a tasic 
requiring equal courage and activity — great skill and presence of 
mind in the individuals engaged in it — and, when conducted upon 
a large scale, a combination of human force such as is seldom used 
except in the more prodigal game of war. 

The rudest mode of taking tbe elephant is by digging a pit in 
his native forests, which is covered over with loose boards and the 
boughs and grass upon which he feeds. This is mentioned as the 
eastern of Ceylon a century ago ; and the Sieur Brue describes 
this as the mode of taking the elephant for bis flesh, by tbe Afri- 
cans of Senegal. Mr. Williamson states that in places where the 
natives find the elephants destructive neighbors, they dig a jot 
covered with a slight platform of branches and grass, towards 
which tbe herd is seduced by a tame elephant, when the leading 
pursuer is precipitated into tbe trap, and the remainder retire in 
great alarm. This practice is evidently not very successful ; and 
we apprehend that the instinctive caution of tbe elephant not to 
tread upon any insecure ground must render it unavailing, except 

29 
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when his natortl prodtnce fiTes wty to the tkiote pmnofni in* 
pukes of tenor or deein^ << The mode of getting elephants <Ml 
of pits/* according to Mr. WtliiamsoQ,/< is somewhat cimoiis, bA 
extremely simple. The animal is for the most part retained unttl 
sufficiently tractable to be conducted forth ; when large bundles of 
jung^ gmss tied up into sheares being thrown to him, he is gt^ 
dually brought to the surface, at least to such an elevatieii as *ay 
eaable him to step out«** The elephant will do the same if he Is 
swamped in boggy ground, thrusting the bundles of grass and 
straw into the yielding earth with his heavy feet, and pkcnf 
tksta so around him with his trunk that he at faists obtains a firil 
ibotisg. Pliny, who meatioos the manner of takmg elephants ia 
pits, flays that the companions <tf the unfortunate animal who is 
thus captured will throw branches and masses oi earth into iha 
hele to assist in his delireraaoe. 

In Nepaulf and in the countries bordering on the northern tmn 
tiers of India, where the elephants are of a small sise, th^ mm 
often captured by the natives with a phaun^ or slip knot. This 
practice has some analogy with the custom of taking horses with 
the bu$0f in the Pampas. The hunter, seated on a docile el^ 
phant, round whose body the cord is listened, singles out ods 
from the wild herd ; and cautiously approaching, throws his |rfiabl# 
rope in such a manner that it rests behind the ears, and over the 
brows of the animal pursued. He instinctively curls up his trunk, 
naking aa efibrt to remove the rope ; which, with great adroitneK 
on the piurt of the hunter, is then passed forward over the neck. 
A&other hunter next comes up, who repeats the process ; and 
thus the creature is held by the two tame elephants, to whom 
^phmmi are attached, till his strength is exhausted. It wouM 
appear quite impossible to take a large elephant in this manner; 
although with those of a peculiarly small breed ^e operation does 
act appeat more difficult than that of securing the wild hone or 
ihe buffiilo ia the plains of South America. 

It is remarkable that in every mode of capturing the wild els« 
phant, man avails himself of the docility of individuals of the same 
species, which he has already subdued. Birds may be taught t^ 
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assist in ensnaring other birds ; but this is simply an eflect of habit. 
The elephant, on the contrary, has an evident desire to join its 
master in subduing its own race ; and, in this treachery to its kind, 
exercises so much ingenuity, courage, and perseverance, that we 
cannot find a parallel instance of complete subjection to the will of 
him to whom it was given to '^ have dominion over the fish of the 
sea^ and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth/' 

The various modes of capturing wild elephants in lAdia have 
oodergone little variation for several centuries ; and they are more 
or less practised in all parts of Asia where elephants are still re- 
quired to maintain the splendor of Oriental luxury— to assist in 
the pomp and administer to the pride of despotic monarchs ; or, as 
is the case in the British Eastern establishments, to bear the heavjf 
equipage of an Indian camp, or to labor in the peaceful occupa- 
tiens of txansporting those articles of commerce, which are far too 
wii|lil| to be moved by the power of the horse or cameL 
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THE SABLX. 

CHAPTER LIV. 

HUNTDra THE MARTBN, SABLE, GENET AND CIVBT. 

THE Pine Marten, a native of the North, and an m^ 
habitant of the pine forests, whence it derives its 
name, is abundant in Siberia and the northern p<«- 
tions of America, and is not uncommon among the 
wooded ravines in the wild mountainous districts 
of Scotland and Wales. It builds its habitation chiefly on the tops 
of the fir, or seizes on the already formed nest of the squirrel, or 
some bird, whence it drives the owner, and enlarges for its own 
convenience. It is rather less than the former, but its fur is finer 
and darker, and the throat and breast yellow, instead of white. 
In summer they assume a lighter tinge, and their hair becomes 
shorter : in winter their toes are well protected by long wool, which 
drops off as the weather gets warm. Its habits, are similar to the 
common Marten, but more fierce ; it never meets the wild cat 
without a deadly encounter, and is sometimes victorious even over 
the golden eagle, when that bird pounces on it as its prey, seizmg 
the aggressor by the throat, and bringing it lifeJess to the ground. 
Formerly, the fur. of this species formed a Iticrative article of export 
from Scotland ; at present immense quantities are brought from 
Siberia, and in one year, the Hudson Bay Company alone sold 
fifteen thousand skins. 

The Sable inhabits the same countries in the North, and has 
sometimes been confounded with Ae former, which it strongly icsem- 
bles in structure and habits ; but Professor Pallas, who exaiQinedjICB 
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THB CIVBT. 

iti Dadre soil, has assigned it its place as a distinct species. It is 
tomewbat larger in size than the pine marten ; its head is rather more 
slightly depressed, and its muzzle rather more elongated ; th^ soles 
of the feet more villous, and finally, the fur on its body is more beauti- 
ful, soft, long, black, and shining, and the hair turns with ease either . 
way ; the skin is consequently more valuable, and one of them not 
exceeding four inches broad, has sometimes been valued as high 
as fifteen pounds. The tails are sold by the hundred, at from four 
to eight pounds sterling. The exiles in Siberia are required' to 
furnish a certain number of skins annually, from which the Rus- 
sian government is said to derive a considerable revenue. The 
smell of the marten tribe is rather agreeable. They are taken in 
traps and also hunted with the musket. 

The Civet, a native of the warmest climates of Africa and Asia, 
can yet subsist in more temperate latitudes : it is upwards of two 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, which is moretSan one foot, 
and tapering. It stands from ten to twelve inches high ; has a 
Jengthened muzzle like a fox, straight ears^ whiskers like a cat, with 
bright eyes. Their fur is of a brownish-grey color, diversified 
with niimejTous stripes and irregular spots of black ; along the 
dorsal ruOs a kind of mane formed of black hairs, which the 
animal can raise or depress at pleasure. It is a fierce creature, 
and though tamed, is yet never thoroughly familiar ; its food, like 
that of the rest of the family, is birds and small animals. The 
perfume, for which it is particularly valued, is very strong, and is 
found, of the color and consistence of pomatum, in a pouch under 
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THE GXNXT. 

the anus. Great numbers were wont to be bred in HoUand, where 
no small emolument was derived from this luxury. The quantity 
which a single animal afibrds, depends upoa its health aad 
nounsfament : in confinement, its favorite food is raw flesh cot 
small, egfgs, rice, fowl, and fish. The perfume is collected twice 
or thrice a week, and is said to be more plentiful if the mnimal bs 
irritated. That of Amsterdam is recorded the best, being gener- 
ally the purest, though that brought from Guinea would exceed it, 
could it be procured free from adulteration.— The Javanese Civet 
is not more than from fifteen to eighteen inches long: the munle 
is aatrow, the ears short, the back strongly arched, and the tail 
is as long as the body. The ground color of the fur is of a mock 
brighter grey than that of the common civet, surmounted with a 
broad dorsal line of black, and on each side twoor three narrower 
black lines of confluent spots. Over the rest of the body these 
spots are thickly but irregularly scattered. The head is greyish, 
and has no spots ; and the legs are externally black. They hvt 
on animal asid vegetable feod,iind are said to be le vengeful and 
savage. 

The Genet, a native of Spain, Africa, and the South of Asii^ 
is smaller than the civet, and somewhat longer than the marten, 
but in its leading characters resembles the former: it fecretes also 
a perfume similar to the civet, but less strong, and therefore more 
agreeable : it is easily taxned, is very cleanly, and keeps housei 
perfectly free from rats and mice. All these animab are taken ia 
traps. 

Opposed to these sweet-smeUeag weasels, at the extiemest point, 
is the ^kuak, peculiar to North America : in length it is about 
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eighteen inches ; its legs are short, and its body broad and flat ; 
scarcely two of them are colored alike, but they generally are 
black or brown, with white spots or stripes. In its appetite for 
petty carnages, it emulates any of the tribe ; but what renders it 
chiefly remarkable, is the fetid odor which it discharges upon 
its assailants when attacked, who, be they men or dogs, as soon as 
they find this extraordinary battery played off* against them, in- 
stantly turn tail and leave the animal undisputed master of the 
field, glad to escape from the intolerable stench, perhaps smarting 
widi paio, if the approach be too near, so as to allow a drop of 
the pestilent fluid to strike the eye. The hunting of the skunk is 
not a fisLvorite sport. It is usually shot, whenever discovered by 
the &rmers, whose poultry he is very much addicted to stealing. 
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CHAPTER LV. 




KILLING, CUTTING UP, COOKING AND EATING AN ELEPHANT. 
T an early hour on the SMth, says Mr. Gum- 
ming, upon the strength of the report brought 
to us on the preceding evening, I took the 
field with Isaac and Kieinboy as after riders, 
accompanied by Mutchuisho and a hundred 
and fifty of his tribe. We held a north- 
easterly course, and, having proceeded about 
five miles through the forest, reached a foun- 
tain, where I observed the spoor of a herd of cow elephants, two 
days old. Here we made a short halt, and snuff was briskly cir- 
culated, while the leading men debated on the -course we were. to 
follow, and it was agreed thnt we should hold for the Bakalalmrf 
kraal. Flaving continued our course for several miles, we rounded 
the northern extremity of a range of rocky mountains which rose 
abruptly in the forest and stretched away to the south of east in 
a long-continued chain. Here we were met by men whom Mut- 
chuisho had dispatched before day-break, who said that the Baka^ 
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Uuuri wommi had that moraiDg seen elephants. This was joyous 
news. My hopes were high, and I at once felt certain that the 
hour of triamph was at hand. But disappointment was still in 
store for me. We all sat down on the grass, while men were 
dispatched to hring the Bakalahari, and when these came we 
ascertained that it was only spoor and not elephants they had 
seen. We held on for an inspection of it ; and here I was further 
to be disappointed, the spoor proving to he two days old. 

The country now before me was a vast level forest, extending 
to the north and east for about twenty miles without a break. At 
that distance, however, the landscape was shut in by blue moun- 
tain ranges of considerable height, and two bold conical moun- 
tains standing close together rose conspicuous above the rest. 
These mountains, the Bamangwato men informed me, were their 
ancient habitation, and that of their forefathers, but the cruel Mata- 
bili had driven them from thence to the rocky mountains which 
they now occupy. We continued our course in an easterly direc- 
tion, and twice . crossed the gravelly bed of a periodical river, in 
which were several small springs of excellent water. These 
springs had been exposed by elephants, which had cleared away 
the gravel with their trunks. Around these springs the spoor of 
rhinoceros was abundant. After proceeding several miles through 
a dry and barren tract, where wait-a-bit thorns prevailed, we 
entered upon more interesting ground. The forest was adorned 
with very picturesque old trees of various sorts and sizes, which 
stood siogly and in shady groups, while the main body of the 
forest consisteci of a variety of trees of other sorts, averaging the 
height of a girafie. The elephants had lefl abundant traces of 
their presence, but all the marks were old. Fresh spoor of girafl^ 
was imprinted on the ground on every side, and we presently saw 
a- large herd of these, standing scattered through the forest to our 
leA. They were glorious fellows, but I was now in pursuit of 
nobler game : the natives were leading me to some distant foun- 
tain, where they expected we should discover spoor. 

On we sped through the depths of the forest, our view being 
confined to, about fifty yards on every side. Presently emerging 
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upon a small open glade, I observed a herd of brindled gnoos mi 
two or three troops of pallahs ; and soon after, a second herd of 
about fifteen camelopards stood browsing before us, and, getting 
our wind, dashed away to our led. We had proceeded about two 
miles further, and it was now within two hours of sunset, when, 
lo ! a thorny tree, newly smashed by an elephant. Some of the 
natives attentively examined the leaves of the broken branches to 
ascertain exactly when he had been there, while some for the 
same purpose overhauled the spoor. It was the spoor of a fiist- 
mte bull : he had fed there that morning at the dawn of day. 
The ground was hard and bad for spooring, but the natives 
evinced great skill, and, following it for a short distance, we came 
to ground where a troop of bull elephants had pastured not many 
hours before. Here the thorny trees on every side were demo* 
lished by them, and huge branches and entire trees were rent and 
uprooted, and lay scattered across our path, having been carried 
several yards in the trunks of the elephants before they stood to 
eat the leaves : the ground also was here and there plowed up by 
their tusks in quest of roots ; and in these places the enormoot 
fresh spoor — that thrilling sight to a hunter's eye^ — was beaoti- 
fully visible. 

All this was extiiemely interesting and gratifying ; but I had 
been so often disappointed, and it was now so very near sunset, 
that I entertained but faint hopes of finding them that evening. 
Mutchuisho was very anxious that I should see the elephants; he 
had divested himself of his kaross, and, carrying one of the mus- 
kets which Sicomy had bought from me, he led the spooring 
party, consisting of about fifteen cunning old hands. The great 
body of the men he had ordered to sit down and remain quiet 
until the attack commenced. Having followed the spoor for a 
short distance, old Mutchuisho became extremely excited, and 
told me that we were close to the elephants. A few minutes after 
several of the spoorers affirmed that they had beard the elephants 
break a tree in advance ; they differed, however, about the direc- 
tion, some saying it was in front, and others that it wan away to 
our left. Two* or three men quickly ascended the tallest trees 
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tint «tood near us, |yit they could not see the elephants. Mut- 
chuisho then extended men to the right and left, while wo con- 
tinned on the spoor. 

In a few minutes one of those who had gone off to our left came 
running breathless to say that he had seen the mighty game. I 
halted for a minute, and instructed Isaac, who carried the big 
Datch rifle, to act independently of me, while Kleinboy was to 
assist me in the chase ; but, as usual, when the row began, my 
followers thought only of number one. I bai^d my arms to the 
shoulder, and, having imbibed a draught of aqua pura from the - 
eahbash of one of the spoorers, I grasped my trusty two-grooved 
lifle, and told my guide to go ahead. We proceeded silently as 
might be for a few hundred yards, following the guide, when he 
nddenly pointed, exclaiming, <<Klow!" and before us stood a 
herd of mighfy bull elephants, packed together beneath ai shady 
grove about a hundred and fiAy yards in advance. I rode slowly 
toward them, and, as soon as they observed me, they made a loud 
rambling noise, and, tossing their trunks, wheeled right about and 
made oflf in one direction, crashing through the forest and leaving 
a cloud of dust behind them. I was accompanied by a detach- 
ment of my dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

The distance I had come, and the difficulties I had undergone, 
to behold these elephants, rose fresh before me. I determined 
that on this occasion at least I would do my duty, and, dashing 
my spurs into '* Sunday's" ribs, I was very soon much too close 
in their rear for safety. The elephants now made an inclination 
to my 'left, whereby I obtained a good view of the ivory. The 
herd consisted of six bulb ; four of them were full-grown, ftrat-rate 
elephants ; the other two were fine fellows, but had not yet 
arrived at perfect stature. Of the four old fellows, two had much 
finer tusks than the rest, and for a few seconds I was undecided 
which of these two I would follow; when, suddenly, the one 
which I fancied had the stoutest tusks broke from his comrades, 
and I at once felt convinced that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
and followed him accordingly. Cantering alongside, I was about 
to fire, when he instantly tamed, and, uttering a trumpet so strong 
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an<L shrill tliat the earth seemed to yibrate J>eneatli my feet, ht 
charged furiously af\er me for several hundred ]rards in a direct 
line, not altering his coarse in the slightest degree for the trees of 
the forest, which he snapped and overthrew like reeds in his 
headlong career. 

When he palled up in his charge, I likewise halted ; and as ht 
slowly tamed to retreat, I let fly at his shoulder, <^ Sunday" cape^ 
ing and prancing, and giving me much trouble. Op receiving the 
hall the elephant shrugged his shoulder, and made off at a free 
majestic walk. This shot brought several of the dogs to my assist- 
ance which had been following the other elephants, and on dieir 
coming up and barking another beadlong charge was the lesak, 
accompanied by the never-failing trumpet as before. In kit 
chai^ he passed close to roe, when I saluted him with a secoai 
bullet in the shoulder, of which he did not take the slightot 
notice. I noiv determined not to fire again until I could malte t 
steady shot ; but, although the elephant turned repeatedly, << Sim- 
day*' invariably disappointed me, capering so that it was impos- 
sible to fire. At length, exasperated, I became reckless of tht 
danger, and, springing from the saddle, approached the elaphint 
under cover of a tree, and gave him a bullet in the side of tht 
head, when, trumpeting so shrilly that the forest trembled, he 
charged among the dogs, from whom he seemed to fancy that tbs 
blow had come ; after which he took up a position in a grove of 
thorns, with his head toward me. I walked up very near, and, 
as he was in the act of charging (being in those days under wroof 
impressions as to the impracticability of bringing do^ti an eftphaat 
with a shot in the forehead), stood coolly in his path until he was 
within fifteen paces of me, and let drive at the hollow of his kn- 
head, in the vain expectation that by so doing I should end hm 
career. The shot only served to increase his fury — an effect 
which, I had remarked, shots in the head invariably prodacei; 
and, continuing his charge with incredible quickness and impetu- 
osity, he all but terminated my elephant-hunting forever. A iai^ 
party of the Bechuanas who had come up yelled out simnltaae- 
eualy, imagining I was killed, for the elephant was at one momeflt 
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almost on tba top of me : I, however, escaped by my activity, and 
by dodging round the bushy trees. Aa the elephant was chargingr, 
an enormous thorn ran* deep into the sole of my foot, the ohl 
Badenoch broj^ues, which I that day sported, being worn through t 
and this caused me severe pain, laming me throughout the rest of 
the conflict. 

The elephant held on through the forest at a sweeping pace ; 
but he was hardly out of sight when I was loaded and in the 
saddle, and £{bon once more alongside. About this time I heard 
Isaac blazing away at another bull ; but when the elephant 
charged, his cowardly heart failed him, and he very soon made 
kis appearance at a safe distance in my rear. My elephant kept 
crashing along at a steady pace, with blood streaming from hia 
wounds; the dogs, which were knocked up with fatigue and 
thirst, no longer barked around him, but had dropped astern. It 
was Icmg before I again fired, for I was afr^d to dismount, and 
<^ Sunday" was extremely troublesome. At length I fired sharp 
right and left from the saddle; he got both balls behind the 
shoulder, and made a long charge after me, rumbling and trum- 
peting as before. The whole body of the Bamangwato men had 
now come up, and were following a short distance behind me. 
Among these wasMollyeon, who volunteered to help ; and being 
a very swift and active fellow, he rendered me important service 
by holding my fidgety hoise's head while I fired and loaded. I 
then fired six broadsides from the saddle, the elephant charging 
almost every time, and pursuing us hack to the main body in our 
reaiipfrho fled in all directions as he approached. 

The sun had now sunk behind the tops of the trees : it would 
very soon be dark, and the elephant did not seem much distressed, 
notwithstanding all he had received. I recollected that my time 
was short, and therefore at once resolved to fire no more from the 
saddle, but to go close up to him and fire on foot. Riding up to 
him« I dismounted, and, approaching very near, I gave it him 
right and led in the side of the head, upon which he made a long 
and determined charge alier me ; but I was now very reckless of 
his charges, for I saw that he could not overtake me, and in a 
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twinkling I was loftded, and, again approaching, fired dmrp right 
and left behind his shoulder. Again he chained mth a terrific 
trumpet, which sent << Sunday" flying tirough the forest. Thii 
was his last charge. The wounds which he had received began 
to tell on his constitution, and he now stood at bay beside a 
thorny tree, with the dogs barking around him. These, Tefiresbed 
by the evening breeze, and perceiving that it was nearly over with 
the elephant, had once more come to my assistance. Having 
loaded, I drew near and fired right and left at his forehead. On 
receiving these shots, instead of charging, he tossed his trunk np 
and down, and by vlirious sounds and motions, most gratifying lo 
the hungry natives, evinced that his demise was near. ' Again I 
loaded, and fired my last shot behind his shoulder : on receiving 
it, he turned round the bushy tree beside which he stood, and I 
ran round to give him the other barrel, but the mighty old monaitli 
of the forest needed oo more ; before I could clear the bushy tree 
he fell heavily on his side, and his spirit had fied. My feelings 
at this moment can only be understood by a few brother Nimrods 
who have had the good fortune to enjoy a similar encounter. I 
never felt so gratified on any former occasion as I did then. 

By this time all the natives had come up ; they were in the 
highest spirits, and fiocked around the elephant, laughing and 
talking at a rapid pace. I climbed on to him, and sat enthrraed 
upon his side, which was as high as my eyes when standing oa 
the ground. In a few minutes night set in, when the natives, 
having illuminated the jungle with a score of fires, and formed t 
semicircle of bushes to windward, lay down to rest widlou4^a^ 
taking of a morsel of food. Mutchuisho would not allow a man to 
put an assagai into the elephant until the morrow, and placed two 
relays of sentries to watch on either side of him. My dinner con- 
sisted of a piece of flesh from tl^e temple of the elephant, which I 
broiled on the hot embers. In the conflict I had lost my shirU 
which was reduced to streamers by the wait*a-bit thorns, and ail 
the clothing that remained was a pair of buckskin knee-breeches. 

The night was very cold, it being now the dead of the African 
winter. Having collected dry grass, I spread it beside a fire, 
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and lay down for the night with no other covering than an old 
sheqp-ekin which I had nsed for a saddle-cloth. Shortly after 
I had dropped asleep, Mutchuisho, commiserating my bare con- 
dition, spread an old jackal kaross over me. This kaross, as all 
Bechoana garments are, was thickly tesanted by small transparent 
insects, usually denominated lice. These virulent creatures, pro* 
bably finding my skin more tender than that of the owner of the 
kaross, seemed resolved to enjoy a banquet while they could ; and 
presently I awoke with my whole body so pcnsoned and inflamed 
that I felt as if attacked with a severe fever. All further rest that 
night was at an end. I returned the kaross to Mutchuisho, with 
grateful acknowledgments for his polite intentions ; and piling dry 
wood on the fire, which emitted a light as bright as day, I aroused 
the slumbering Kleinboy to assist me in turning my buckskins 
outside in, when an animating << chasse" commenced, which termi- 
nated in the capture c^ about fourscore of my white-currant colored 
visitors. I then lit another fire opposite to the first, and spent the 
remainder of the night squatted between the two, thi^ imbibing 
caloric before and behind. 

As the sun rose on the morning of the 25th, Mutchuisho gave 
the word to cut up the elephant, when a scene of blood, noise, and 
turmoil ensued which bafiSles all description. Every native there, 
divested of his kaross and armed with an assagai, rushed to the 
onslaught ; and in less than two hours every inch of the elephant 
was gone, and carried by the difierent parties to their respective 
temporary locations, which they had chosen beneath each con- 
venient tree that grew around. 

The manner in which the elephant is cut up is as follows : The 
rough outer skin is first removed, in large sheets, from the side 
which lies uppermost. Several coats of an under skin are then 
met with. This skin is of a tough and pliant nature, and is used 
by the natives for making water-bags, in which they convey sup- 
pfiet oi water from the nearest vley or fountain (which is often ten 
milei distant) to the elephant. They remove this inner skin with 
cration, taking care not to cut it with the assagai ; and it is formed 
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into water-bags by gathering the comers and edges, and transfix* 
ing the whole on a ix)inted wand. The flesh is then remored in 
enormous sheets from the ribs, when the hatchets come into phy, 
with which they chop through, and remove indiFidoally, each 
colossal rib. The bowels are thus laid bare ; and in the removd 
of these the leading men take a lively interest and active part, foi 
it is throughout and around the bowels that the fat of the elephant 
is mainly found. , 

There are few things which a Bechuana prizes so highly as fat 
of any description ; they will go an amazing distance for a small 
portion of it. They use it principally in cooking their sun-dried 
biltongue, and they also eat it with their com. The &t of the 
elephant lies in extensive layers and sheets in his inside, and the 
quantity which is obtained from a full-grown bull, in high con- 
dition, is very great. Before it can be obtained, the greater part 
of the bowels must be removed. To accomplish this, several mea 
eventually enter the immense cavity of his inside, where they 
continue mining away with their assagais, and handing the fat 
to their comrades outside until all is bare. While this is trtik- 
spiring with the sides and bowels, other parties are equally actire 
in removing the skin and flesh from the remaining parts of ti» 
carcase. The natives have a horrid practice on these occasions 
of besmearing their bodies, from the crown of the head to the sob 
of the foot, with the black and clotted gore ; and in this anoioting 
they assist one another, each man taking up the fill in both his 
hands, and spreading it over the back and shoulders of his friend. 
Throughout the entire proceeding an incessant and deafening 
clamor of many voices and confused sounds is maintained, and 
violent jostling and wrestling are practiced by every man, elbow- 
ing the breasts and countenances of his fellows, all slippery with 
gore, as he endeavors to force his way to the venison through the 
dense intervening ranks, while the sharp and ready assagai 
gleams in every hand. The angry voices and gory appearances 
of these naked savages, combined with their excited and fiantie 
ge^ures and glistening arms, presented an efl^t so wild ani 
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ttakiDg, that wheo I first beheld the scene I contemplated it ia 
the raoraentary expectation of beholding one half of the gathering 
turn their weapons against ihe other. 

The trunk and feet are considered a delicacy, and a detachment 
are employed on these. The four fe^t are amputated at the fet« 
lock joint, and the trunk, which at the base is about two feet in 
thickness, is cut into convenient lengths. Trunk and feet are 
then baked, preparatory to their removal to head-quarters. The 
maaner in which this is done is as follows x A party, provided 
with sharp-pointed sticks, dig a hole in the ground for each foot 
■nd a portion of the trunk. These holes are about two feet deep, 
and a yard in width ; the excavated earth is embanked around the 
ttargiD of the hole. This work being completed, they next col- . 
bet an immense quantity of dry branches and trunks of trees, oi 
which there is always a profusion scattered around, having been 
broken by the elephants in former years. These they pile above 
the holes to the height of eight or nine feet, and then set fire to 
fke heap. When these strong fires have burned down, and the 
whole of the wood is reduced to ashes, the holes and the surround- 
ing earth are heated in a high degree. Ten or twelve men then 
•land round the pit, and rake out the ashes with a pole about six- 
Iten £eet in length, having a hook at the end. The}' relieve one 
aoolher in quick succession, each man running in and raking the 
ashes for a few seconds, and then pitching the pole to his comrade 
and retreating, since the heat is so intense that it is scarcely to be 
endured. When all the ashes are thus raked out beyond the 
aonoanding bank of earth, each elephant's foot and portion of the 
trunk is lifted by two athletic men, standing side by side, who 
place it on their shoulders, and, approaching the pit together, 
they heave it into it. The long pole is now again resumed, and 
with it they shove in the heated bank of earth upon the foot, 
ahoving and raking until it is completely buried in the earth. 
The hot embers, of which there is always a great supply, are then 
laked into a heap above the loot, and another bonfire is kindled 
over each, which is allowed to bum down and die a natural death, 
hf which time the enoniMms foot or trunk will be found to be 
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•quaOy baked throughout its iomoet parts* When the foot k 
supposed to be ready, it is taken out of the ground with pointed 
sticks, and is first well beaten, and then scraped with an assagai, 
whereby adhering particles of sand are got rid oL The outside ii 
then pared off, and it is transfixed with a sharp stake for facility 
of carriage. 

The feet, thus cooked, are excellent, as is also the trunk, which 
very much resembles bufialo's tongue. The reason why such 
large fires are requisite is owing to the mass of flesh that must be 
baked. In raking the sand on the foot, the natives are careful not 
to rake the red-hot embers in with it, which would bum and destiof 
the meat; whereas the sand or earth protects it, imparting an erea 
and steady heat. When the natives have cut up the elepluml, 
and removed the krge masses of flesht ^., to their reqpecti?s 
tempomry kraals around, they sit down for a httle to rest and diaw 
their breath, and for a short time smoking and snuffing are indulged 
in. 

The Bechuana pipe is of a very primitive description, difieriog 
from any I had ever seen. When they wish to smc^e they 
moisten a spot of earth, not being particular whence they dbtaia 
the water. Into this earth they insert a green twig, bent into a 
semicircle, whose bend is below the said earth, and both ends pxo- 
truding. They then knead the moist earth down with their 
knuckles on the twig, which they work backward and forward 
imtil a hole is established, when the twig is withdrawn, and one 
end of the aperture is enkurged with the fingers, so as to fonn t 
bowl to contain the tobacco. The pipe is thus finished and ready 
for immediate use, when tobacco and fire are introduced, and the 
smoker drops on his knees, and, resting on the palms of his hands, 
he brings his lips in contact with the mud at the small end of the 
hole, and thus inhales the grateful fumes. Large volumes of 
smoke are emitted through the nostrils, while a copious flow of 
tears from the eyes of the smoker evinces the pleasure he enjoys. 
One of these pipes will serve a large party, who replenish the 
bowl and relieve one another in succession. 

The natives, having drawn their breath, once more devote theff 
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mtteatron to the flesh, which they next redace to bihongue, cutting 
every morsel into thin strips from six to twenty feet in length. 
These strips are of the breadth and thickness of a man's tw0 
fingers. When all is reduced to biltongue, they sally forth with 
their tomahawks, and cut down a number of poles of two sorts, for 
uprights and cross-poles. The uprights are eight feet long, and 
forked at one end. They place them upright in the ground 
' around their respective trees, laying the cix)ss-poles resting on th« 
forks, and these are adorned with endless garlands of the raw 
meat, which is permitted to hang in the sun for two or three days, 
when it will have lost much of its weight, and be stiff and easy td 
be carried. They then remove the biltongue from the poles, and, 
fdding It tc^ether, they form it into bundles, which are strongly 
lashed and secured with long strips of the tough inner bark of 
thorny mimosas. Their work in the forest is now completed, and, 
each man placing one bundle on his head, and slinging several 
others across his shoulders, returns to his wife and family at head- 
quarters. 

The appearance which the flesh of a single elephant exhibits 
when reduced to strips and suspended from the poles is truly sur« 
prising, the forest &r around displaying a succession of ruby 
fisstoons, and reminding one of a vineyard laden with its clustering 
fruits. When the skull of my elephant was ready for the axe, 
Mutchuisho caused a party to hew out for me the tusks — a work 
of great labor, and needing considerable skill. In the present 
instance the work was clumsily executed, the native hacking and 
injuring the ivory in removing the bone with their little toma« 
hawks. In consequence of this, I invariably afterwafd performed 
the task myself, using superior American hatchets, which I had 
provided expressly for the purpose. When the tusks had been 
extracted, I saddled up and started for the camp, accompanied by 
my after-riders and a party of the natives bearing the ivory, with 
a supply of baked foot and trunk and a portion of the flesh. The 
Datives had appropriated all the rest. On our way to camp we 
passed through the kraal of the Bakalahari. In the valleys they 
had large gardens, in which com and water-melons were grown. 
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CHAPTER LVL 




HUNTING THE WILD HORSE AND THE WILD AS8. 

jHE wild ass, the Onager of Oppian, Pliny, Ray, dbc. 
and the Koulan of Mr. Pennent, varies from the 
tame in several respects. The forehead is much 
arched : the ears are long and erect, even when the 
animal is out of order ; sharp pointed and lined 
with whitish curling hairs ; the irides are of a livid brown ; the 
lips thick ; and the end of the nose sloping steeply down to the 
upper lip : and the nostrils are large and oval. It is much higher 
on its limbs than the tame ass, and its legs are much finer, but it 
again resembles it in the narrowness of its chest and body: it 
carries its head much higher ; and its skull is of a surprising thin- 
ness. The mane is dusky, about three or four inches long, com- 
posed of soft woolly hair, and extends quite to the shoulders : the 
hairs at the end of the tail are coarse, and about a span long. The 
color of the hair in general is silvery white ; the upper part of 
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tlM&ce, like sides of die neek end body, ave of a flaxen color; the 
Uad ptits of the thighs aie the same ; the foie part dtrided from 
the isak by a white liae, which extends round the rump to the 
lul : the belly and legs are also white : along the T^ry top of the. 
htck, from the mane quite to the tail, runs a stripe of bushy 
wived hairs of a cofiee color, broadest above the hind part, grow- 
iag narrower again towards the tail ; another of the same color 
cioeses it at the shoulders (of the males only), forming a mark, 
such as disUngnishes the tame asses ; the dorsal band and the 
msae aie bounded on each side by a beautiful line of white, 
well described by Oppian, who gives an admirable accoani of the 
whde. Its winter coat is very fine, soft, and silky, much onda- 
bted, and likcst to the hair of the camel ; greasy to the touch ; and 
the iaxen color, during that eeason, more exquisitely bright. Its 
samaier coat is very smooth, silky, and even, with exception of 
eertiin ^aded rays that mark tke sides of the neck, pointing 
downwards, lltese animals inhabit die dry and mountainous 
Pixts of the deserts of Great Tartary, but not kigker than lat. 4a» 
They are migratory, and arrive in vast troops to feed, during the 
rammer, in the tracts £. and N. of kke Aral. About autumn they 
collect in hundreds, and direct their coarse towards die north of 
India, to enjoy a warm retreat during winter. But Persia is thek 
aost usual place of retirement ; where they are (bund in the moun- 
tains of Casbin, some even at aU times of the year. Baiboga says, 
diey penetrate even into the southern parts of India, to the mountains 
of Malbar and Qolconda. According to Leo Africanus, wild asses 
of an ash color are found in the north deserts of Africa. The Arabs 
t^ them in snares for the sake of their flesk. If fresh kiUed, it 
ir hot and unsavory ; if kept two days after it is boiled, it becomes 
excellent meat. These people, the Tartars and Romans, agreed 
ui their preference of this to any other food ; the latter indeed chose 
tkem young, at a period of life in which it was caOed Lalmo. 
(8ft Martial, xiii. 97.) The epicures of Rome preferred those 
of Africa to all others. The grown onagri were introduced among 
the spectacles of the theatre ; and their combats were preferred even 
to those of the elephants. The manners of the wild ass are very 
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■rach the same with those of the wild hone and the dshikketei. 
They aasemhie ia troops tinder the condact of a leader ; and ate 
yery shy. They will, howe^rer, stop in the midst ef their coune, 
and even suffer the approach c^a man at that instant^ hut wiil then 
dait away with the rapidity of an arrow from the how. This 
Herodotus mentions, in his account of those of Mesopotamia ; and 
Lieo Africanus, in diat of the African. Their wildness is heaod* 
fully descrihed in scripture : See Joh xzxix. 5—8. Yet they can 
he tamed. The Persians catch and hreak them for the draught ; 
' diey make pits, half filled with plants to lessen the fall, and take 
them aliTe. They hreak, and hold them in great esteem, and jeli 
them at a high price. The famous breed of asses in the east is 
produced from the koulan reclaimed from the savage state, which 
highly improves the hreed. The Romans reckoned the breed of 
asses produced from the onager and tame ass to ezcell all etheis. 
The Tartars, who kill them for the sake of the flesh and skins, 
lie in ambush and shoot them. They hare been at all times cele- 
brated for their amazing swiftness ; for which reason the Hehreiois 
called them Pert ; as they styled them Jlrod frcxn their braying. 
Their food is the saltest plants of the deserts, such as the kalis, 
altripiez, chenopodium, and bitter milky tribe of herbs, &c. : diey 
also prefer salt water to fresh* This is exactly conformable to the 
history given of this animal in the book of Job; for the words 
<< barren land," expressive of its dwelling, ought, according to the 
learned Bochart, to be rendered <<salt places." The hunters lie 
in wait for them near the ponds of brackish water, to which they 
resort to drink ; but they seldom have recourse to water. These 
animab were anciently found in the Holy Land, Syria, the knd 
of Uz or Arabia Deserts, Mesopotamia, Phrygia, and Lycaooia. 
But at present they are entirely confined to the countries abore 
menti(med. Shagreen is made of the skin of these animals. The 
Fenians use the bile of the wild ass as a remedy against dimness 
of sight. ^ 
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HUNTING THS WILD H0R8E. 



The Horse in a domestic state is a bold and fier^ animal ; 
equally intrepid as his master, he faces danger and denih with 
ardor and magnanimity. He delights in the noise arid tumult 
of arms, and seems to feel the glory of victory : he c^xults in 
the chase ; his eyes sparkle with emulation in the course. But 
though bold and intrepid, he is docile and tractable ; he knows 
bow to govern and check the natural vivacity and fire of his temper. 
He not only yields to the hand, but seems to consult the inclination 
of his rider. Constantly obedient to the impressions he receives, 
his motions are entirely regulated by the will of his master. He 
in some measure resigns his very existence to the pleasure of man. 
He delivers up his whole powers ; he reserves nothing ; he will 
rather die than disobey. Who could endure to see a character so 
noble abused 1 who could be guilty of such gross barbarity ! This 
character, though natural to the animal, is in some measure the 
eAct of education. His education commences with the loss of 
liberty, and is finished by constraint. The slavery of the horae is 
BO ancient and so universal, that he is but rarely seen in the 
natural state. Several ancieni wruers talk of wild horees, and 
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even mention th© places where they are to be found. Herodotus 
takes notice of white savage horses in Scythia ; Aristotle says 
they were to be found in Syria ; Pliny, in the northern regions; 
and Strabo, in Spain and the Alps. Among the moderns, Cardan 
says, that wild Worses arc to be found in the Highlands of Scotland 
and the Orkney Isles ; Olaus, in Muscovy ; Dapper, in the island 
of Cyprus ; Leo and Marmol, in Arabia and Africa, &c. But as 
JEurope is almost all inhabited, wild horses are hot to be met with 
in any part of it ; and those of America were originally transported 
from Europe by the Spaniards ; for this species of animal did not 
exist in the new world. The Spaniards carried over a great 
number of horses, left them in different islands, &c. with a view 
to propagate that useful animal in their colonies. These have 
multiplied incredibly in the vast deserts of those thinly peopled 
countries, where they roam at large without any restraint. M. 
de Salle relates, that he saw in the year 1635, horses feeding in 
the meadows of North America near the bay of St. Louis, which 
were so ferocious that nobody durst come near them. Oexmelin 
says, that he has seen large troops of them in St. Domingo rqiK 
ning in the valleys ; that when any person approached they tH 
stopped ; and one of them would advance till within a certain dis- 
tance, then snort and take to his heels, and the whole troop after him. 
These relations sufficiently prove, that the horse, when at fall 
liberty, though not a fierce or dangerous animal, has no inclination 
to associate with mankind ; that all the softness and ductility of his 
temper proceeds entirely from the cuhure and polish he receives 
in his domestic education, which in some measure commences at 
soon as he is brought forth. 

The wild horse is hunted in North and South America anj 
taken for the purpose of being domesticated ; and this, notwitb- 
standing his natural wildness, is easily accomplished. The kv(h 
rile mode of hunting him is with the lasso, which is a Icng leather 
or raw-hide thong with a noose at the end. This the mounted 
hunter swings round his head and then throws over the head or 
round the legs of the horse. The inhabitants of Buenos Ay net 
and Mexico are particularly expert at this exercise. 
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HmmKa the nyl ghau, the ocelot, and the lynx, 

I YL GHAU, or Blue Ox, is a kind of 
g, antelope, found in India. In the wild 
state, these animals are said to he fero- 
cious, hut they may he domesticated, 
and in that condition give frequent 
tokens of familiarity, and even of grati- 
tude, to those under whose care they 
are placed. The female, or doe, is 
nrnch smaller than the male, and is of a yellowish color, hy which 
she is easily distinguished from the huck, who is of a grey tint. 

Its manner of fighting is very particular, and is thus descrihed : 
Two of the males at Lord Olive's heing put into an enclosure, 
trere ohserved, while they were at some distance from each other, 
to prepare for the attack, hy Dotlling down upon their knees ; they 
then shuffled towards each other, still keeping upon their knees ; 
and, at the distance of a few yards, they made a spring, and 
idsrted against each other with great force. 
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THE NTL GHAU. 

The foliowiog anecdote will serve to show that these animali 
are sometimes fierce and vicious, and not to be depended apon :— 
A laboring man, without knowing that the animal was near hiffl« 
went up to the outside of the inclosure ; the Nyl Ghau, with die 
quickness of lightning, darted against the woodwork with sach 
violence, that he dashed it to pieces, and broke one of his hoTn 
close to the root. The death of the animal, soon after, was sap- 
posed to be owing to the injury he sustained by the blow. 

The Nyl Ghau is hunted by the natives of Persia and Hio- 
doostan with spears, guns, bows and arrows, and hounds. Wbea 
meditating an attack it fails on its fore knees, as represented in the 
cut at the head of this chapter, and shuffles forward to within t 
short distance of its object, when it darts forward with a powerful 
spring, and butts in the most determined manner. A horse and 
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THE OtTELOT, 

its rider have been laid prostrate by its onset. The peculiar con- 
formation of its head, neck and shoulders render an attack of this 
kind very formidable. 

The Mexican Tlger^ or Ocelot^ is extensively spread over the 
South American Continent. Its body, when grown, is nearly 
three feet in length, and its tail more than one ; its medium height 
is about eighteen inches ; the ground color of its fur is gray, 
mingled with a slight tinge of reddish-yellow, darker on the back, 
elegantly marked with longitudinal oands, consisting for the most 
.part of a series of elongated spots, faun in the centre, with black 
margins ; its under parts are white : but the colors vary in dif- 
ferent specimens. It climbs trees expertly in search of its prey, 
which consists of birds and small animals. It is nevertheless 
exceedingly powerful, but is easily tamed, and when domesti- 
cated, becomes mild, gentle, and playful. 

The Ocelot is hunted by the natives of Mexico and South 
America with muskets and with poisoned arrows. Its skin is 
greatly valued. 

The lA/nx abounds in the southern ports of Europe, and north- 
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THE LTNX. 

em of Asia and America ; has bright eyes, a mild aspect, and 
upon the whole a lively and agreeable appearance : ke is about 
the size of the unce. His ears are erect, with tufts of black hur 
at the tips ; his tail is short, and also tipped black ; his fur is ex- 
tremely valuable, of a pale grey color, sometimes with a reddiA 
tinge, obscurely marked with small dusky spots on the upper 
parts of the body ; the under parts are white. He advance by 
leaping and bounding, and will scale the loftiest trees, so that 
neither the wild cat nor squirrel are more secure than the stag or 
the hare. He always fixes on the throat of the animal, and whea 
. it has sucked the blood, leaves the carcase ; thus revelling ia 
destruction, and doing immense mischief among the weaker or 
more harmless inhabitants of the forest. He is extremely difficok, 
if not impossible to tame. J" he Caracal, or lynx of the ancients, 
is common in Bcirbary, Arabia, and Southern Asia. He is nearly 
three feet in lengrth, including a tail of about ten inches ; in height 
is about fourteen inches : his ears are black and tufted ; the fur 
on the upper part of the body is of a reddish-brown, the tinder 
part and inside of the legs white. He follows (it is ssrid) the lion, 
and feeds on the left fragments of his spoil ; but his common fare 
is small animals and birds. The kindest usage cannot always 
overcome his native fierceness, but like the former, he will some- 
times even turn upon the hand that feeds him. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 



HUNTING THE COUGAR. — HUNTING SQUIRRELS. 

•O OTHER animal of the cat kind 
is so formidable as the Cougar. It 
is found in North America. 

The Cougar is sometimes im- 
properly called Panther. It is 
the largest animal of the cat kind 
found in North America, and has 
occasionally received the name of 
American lion, from the similarity 
of its proportion and color to the 
lion of the old world. The cougar may be stated to be about one- 
tbird less in size than the lion, and has no mane nor tuft at the ex- 
tremity of the tail, which is about half the length of ^he body and 
head. The skin of this animal is clothed with a soft and close 
hair over the limbs and body, of a brownish' yellow color, or a 
mixture of red and bkckisb, with occasional patches of a rather 
deep reddish tint, which are only lemarkable in certain lights, and 
dinppear entirely with the age of the individual. A dark red ia 
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spread over the upper parts, produced by the tips of the ImuTv 
whirh is bbck at the base. The head has a great many gray 
hairs upon it ; the whiskers are white, and rise in a blackish «pace. 

At an early period the cougar was distributed inconsiderable num- ' 
bersover the whole of the warm and temperate regions of this conti- 
nent, and is still found, though not abundantly, in the 86titheiii« 
middle, and northwestern parts of the Union * It is a savage and 
destructive animal, yet timid and cautious. It climbs, or rather, 
springs up large trees with surprising facility, and in that way 
is enabled, by dropping suddenly upon deer and other quadra 
peds, to secure prey which it would be impossible for them to 
overtake. The cougar is seldom seen in day-time, but its peculiar 
cry thrills the traveller with horror, during the night. As an in- 
stance of the manner in which the cougar is pursued, and his 
behavior when attacked, we quote the following from a late num- 
ber of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Mercury :- 

<« Panthbr Shot, — ^The well known hunter, Mr. Charles Pame- 
ter, of this town, who has been out in the woods the last two months 
deer-hunting, killed a few days since in the town of Belmont, in 
Franklin County, a large panther or catamount, measuring nine 
feet in extreme length, and weighing 247 pounds. Mr. Parmeter 
came upon the track while hunting, and the next day, with a dog 
Started with the determination to hunt him up. After a short dis- 
tance he istruck the trail and soon came up to where, with a single 
bound, the panther had killed and split entirely open a hnge back, 
apparently carried the same about twenty rods, and partly buried the 
carcase. 

<< Following on in pursuit, Mr. P. soon came to a mountain ridge 
with huge shelving recks, in a chasm under one of which he found 
the pan therms den. His dog, with hair erect and exhibiting ex- 
treme fear, refused to enter, when Mr. P., tying a rope around the 
dog*s neck, entered himself, dragging his dog after him. The 
panther fled by another entrance and took to a very tall spruce tree 
near by. Mr. P. now climbed the ledge of rocks overhead and thas 
found himself on a level with the tree top, and distant about ^y 
feet from the same. The panther was almost hid in the dense 
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top^ bot catching a glimpse of h m, he ^ed in quick succession 
two balls into his body. 

^ The pamher had now placed himself with eye fixed on Mr. P», 
ie^the attitude of springing, when Mr. P. having quickly reloaded 
bollv barrels of his gun, fired one into the back of his neck, and 
the other through his body : the fourth sh >t brought him to the 
ground. The dog having now legained courage, rushod in upon 
him, but one bite of the dying panthir sent him back howling 
with pain, when springing to his feet the ferocious animal ran 
some twenty rods and fell dead, Mr. P. intends to bring him 
down in a few days and ghe our citiz^ens a chance to see this 
larely found animal, whose strength, agility, ferocity, and tenacity 
of life render him monarch of the forest, and the dreaded foe of 
te most intrepid hunter." 

The Common Gray Squirrel, is exceedingly common in the 
-United States, and was once so excessively multiplied as to be a 
8C*irge to the inhabitants, not only c<»isuming their grain but ex- 
hausting the public treasury by the amount of premiums given for 
their destruction. 

The gray squirrel prefers the oak, hickory and chestnut woods, 
where it finds a copious supply of nuts and mast, of which it pro- 
vides large hordes for the winter. Their nests are placed chiefly 
in tall oak-trees, at the forks of the branches ; these nests are very 
comfortable, being thickly covered and lined with dried leaves. 
During cold weather the squirrels seldom leave these snug retreats, 
except for the purpose of visiting their store houses, and obtaining 
a supply of provisions. It has been observed that the approach 
of uncommonly cold weather is foretold when these squirrels are 
seen out in unusual numbers, gathering a larger stock of provi- 
sions, lest their magazines should fail. This, however, is not an 
infallible sign, at least in vicinities where many hogs are allowed 
to roam at large, as these keen-nosed brutes are very expert at 
discovering the winter hoards of the squirrel, which they immedi- 
ately appropriate to their own use. 

If the gray squirrels confined themselves to the diet afforded by 
the forest trees, the farmers would profit coDsiderably there^. 
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But, hivMijf obce tailed tkd vKeettitmql IMititi comimd other 
cahitoted gnu iw, they Jeavt^ titoms and suclx coarse fore to the 
hog^, while they invade the wrfhfioMs, and catry off" and destroy 
a iFeiy Iiiig6 qcwmtitjr. Thia tijpecies is remaAable among all oar 
squirrels for tt» boaaty and ttcffvity; ''It is in' captirity remnrkal^y' 
pUtyftt^ ^d nr^achievous, and Is more "ftroquenfly kept ars a pet 
than any Mhw, ft become tery tame, ani roay he aliowed to 
npen^ ti j^TBfii deal of lime ^niii^y ^ IftertyV 'Where there is 
iU)ihrAg exposed Ihat «ni l)e injored hy its feeth, which it is wore 
to tey uj5bB ^^Wfy ariiek ^f fortittihj, Ac.' In its ilSuiity. "hiiji 
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aqmrrelf when domesticated, drinks frequently, and a coiisidexab)^ 
quantity of water at each draught. 

The Gray Squirrel varies considerably in color, but is most coioc 
monly of a fine blueish gray, mingled with a slight golden huo* 
This golden color is especially obvious on the head, along thf 
sides, where the white hair of the belly approaches the gray of 
the sides, and on the anterior part of the fore and superior part of 
the hind feet, where it is very rich and deep. This mark on thf 
hind feet is very permanent, and evident even in those varieti^^ 
which differ most from the common color. There is one sp^cimn 
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in the Philadelphia Museum of a light brownish red on all the 
superior parts of the body. 

The gray squirrel is favorite game of American sportsmen. During 
the cold weather, they are caught in traps, or shot, in great num- 
bers. Their flesh is remarkably tender and delicate. The 
method sometimes used for snaring them is curious, though very 
simple, as it consists of nothing more than setting a number of 
snares all around the body of the tree in which they are seen, and 
arranging them in such a manner that it is scarcely possible for 
the squirrel to descend without being entangled in one of them. 

The Black Squirrel is very common, but is liable to be con- 
founded with the other varieties of the squirrel. It very seldom 
varies. In the summer, the pelage is rather gray on the back and 
sides, though the whole color of the body is a black intermingled 
with a small quantity of gray, and of a dark reddish brown on the 
uxKler parts. In the winter the color is a pure black, varying 
slightly in intensity on any part of the body. The same fheans 
are used by sportsmen in trapping the black squirrel as in tho 
capture of the common gray species. They are good eating but 
do not possess the playful spirit of some of the other varieties. 

The Ground Squirrel is frequently called the Hackee, or Striped 
Squirrel. 

This squirrel is most generally seen scudding along the lower 
raib of the common zigzag or *< Virginia" fences, which afford 
him at once a pleasant and secure path, as in a few turns he finds 
a safe hiding place behind the projecting angles, or enters his 
burrow undiscovered. When no fence is near, or his retreat is 
cut off, after having been out in search of food, he becomes ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, and runs up the nearest tree, uttering a very 
shrill cry or whistle, indicative of his distress, and it is in this 
situation thnt he is most frequently made captive by his persecut- 
ing enemies, the mischievous school-boys. 

The ground squirrel makes his burrow generally near the roots 
of trees, along the course of fences and old walls, or in banks ad* 
jacent to forests, whence he obtains his principal supplies of food. 
The burrows frequently extend to very considerable distances. 
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THE GROUND SQUIRREL. 

haying several galleries or lateral excavations, in which provi- 
sions, are stored for winter use. The burrow has always two 
openings, which are usually far distant from each other ; it very 
rarely happens that the animal is dug out, unless it be accidentally 
during the winter season. 

The ground squirrel appears to sufier more when made captive 
than any other squirrel with which we are acquainted. We have 
several times endeavored to tame individuals of this species, but 
without success. In losing its liberty, the ground squirrel appears 
to lose all vivacity, becomes a dull and melancholy animal, and 
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can yield very little amusement or satisfaction to its keeper, whom 
it always flies, or bites severely if not permitted to get oat of his 
reach. 

The ground squirrel is rather more than five inches in lengthy 
from the nose to the root of the tail ; the last is about two inches 
and a half long. The general color of the head and upper parts 
of the body is reddish brown, all the hairs on these parts being 
gray at the base. The eyelids are whitish, and from the external 
angle of each eye a black line runs towards the ear, while on each 
cheek there is a reddish brown line. The short rounded ears are 
covered with fine hairs, which are on the outside of a reddish 
brown color, and within of a whitish gray. The upper part of 
the neck, shoulders, and base of the hair on the back, are of a gray 
brown, mingled with whitish. 

On the back there are five longitudinal black bands, which are 
at their posterior parts bordered slightly with red. The middle 
one begins at the back of the head, the two lateral ones on the 
shoulders ; they- all terminate at the rump, whose color is reddish. 
On each side two white separate the lateral black bands. The 
lower part of the flanks and sides of the neck are of a paler red ; 
the exterior of the fore feet is of a grayish yellow ; the thighs and 
hind feet are red above. The upper lip, the chin, throat, belly, 
and internal face of the limbs, are of a dirty brown. The tail is 
reddish at its base, blackish below, and has an edging of black. 

The sportsman regards the ground squirrel as good but not 
extra game. The flesh is very good for the table ; but is inferior 
to that of the more lively gray squirrel. They are occasionally shot 
at, but more frequently snared while they are collecting their food 
for winter use. 

The Flying Squirrel is very common throughout the United 
States. Nature has endowed them with instruments to facilitate 
their passage from place to place in the easiest and most pleasant 
manner. Capable of moving on the bodies and limbs of trees, like 
other squirrels, it does not require an equal degree of muscular 
strength to leap from tree to tree, or from great elevations to the 
ground, but launching itaelf from a bfly bough into the air, and 
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extending its limbs and the intervening membranes, its body is 
buoyed np, and saib swiftly and obliquely downwards, passing 
over considerable space. To aid in this sailing movement, we 
find the whole body covered with a short and silky fur, lying 
close to the skin. The tail is flattened, and serves as a rudder. 

During the day-light the flying squirrel is rarely to be met 
with abroad, unless it has been disturbed. Occasionally large 
troops are seen together, and their sailing leaps have been said 
to present to the inexperienced the appearance of a large number 
of leaves blown off* the trees. Their peculiar construction and 
habit render them very unfit for h'ving on the ground, and they 
speedily regain the nearest tree, when at any time they fall short 
of the object towards which they may have leaped* They always 
take advantage of the wind, when about to leap to any distance, 
and then they appear to deserve the name of flying squirrels, 
from the ease and velocity of their movements. 

Individuab are frequently tamed as pets, but are more admired 
on account of the softness of their fur, and the gentleness of their 
dispositions, than for any of the frolicsome and tmusing actions 
that characterize other squirrels. When confined in a cage with 
a reel appeftded, they continue running aknest uninterruptedly 
throughout the night. 

The flying squirrel makes its nest in hollow trees, where it 
brings forth three or four young at a litter. It is very easy to 
ascertain whether this squirrel has a nest in any hollow tree, by 
knocking against the trunk with a stone or stick ; asi soon as the 
jarring is felt, the animal comes to the opening and endeavors to 
escape. In this way the young are very conmonly discovered 
and taken. 

The flying squirrel is quite small, being little more than four 
inches and a half Imig, the tail being three inches and a liaif ia 
length. 

The general color is a brownish ash, with rounded, nearly 
naked ears, and large prominent black eyes. The under parts 
of the body are white, with a yellowish margin, where the color 
of the back and belly approach each other. 

81* 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

HUNTING THE AMERICAN ELK, OR WAPITL 

"ti HE WAPITI was for a long time conai- 
dered as a mere variety of the moose. 
Hearae is justly entitled to the credit 
of having insisted upon the specific dis- 
tinctness of this animal from the moose. 
The size and appearance of the elk are 
imposing; his air denotes confidence 
of great strength, while his towering 
horns exhibit weapons capable of doing 
much injury when offensively employed. The head is beauti- 
fully formed, tapering to a narrow point ; the ears are large and 
rapidly movable ; the eyes are full and dark ; the horns are lofty, 
and the neck at once slender, vigorous and graceful. The beauty 
of the male elk is still further heightened by the long, forward, 
curlintr hair, which extends from the head to the breast in the 
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manner oi a rufi* or beard. The body of the elk is beautifully 
formed, and the limbs slender, yet strong. The hair is of a blue- 
ish-gray color in autumn ; during winter it continues of a dark 
gray, and at the approach of spring it assumes a reddish or bright 
brown color, which is permanent throughout the summer. The 
croup is of a pale yellowish- white. There is no perceptible differ- 
ence of color between the male and female. The latter, however, 
does not participate in the '^branching honors^* of the male. 
Almost all who have written upon the elk, have remarked the 
peculiar apparatus situated beneath the eye at the internal angle. 
It is a slit below the inner angle of each eye, lined with a naked 
membrane, which secretes an unctuous matter. Hunters assure 
US that the elk possesses the power, by strictly closing the nostrils, 
of forcing the air through these apertures in such a manner as to 
make a noise which may be heard at a considerable distance. 

Elk are still occasionally found in the remote and thinly settled 
parts of Pennsylvam'a, but the number is small ; it is only in the 
western wilds that they are seen in considerable herds. They 
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ue fond of the gr^at foiests, where a luxariant Tegetaticm affi>rds 
them an ahandant supply of buds and tender twigs ; or of the 
great plains, where the solitude is seldom interrupted, and all- 
bounteous nature spreads an immense field of verdure for their 
support. 

The elk is shy and retiring ; having acute senses, he receives 
•trly warning of the approach of any human intruder. The 
moment the air is tainted by the odor of his enemy, his head is 
erected with spirit, his ears thrown rapidly in every direction to 
eateh the sounds, and his large dark glistening eye expresses the 
most eager attention. Soon as the approaching hunter is fairly 
discovered, the elk bounds along for a few paces, as if trying his 
strength for flight, stoptr, terns half roun(f, and scans his pursuer 
with a steady gaze, then, throwing back his lofty horns upon his 
neck* and projecting his taper nose forwards, he springs from the 
ground and advances with a velocity which soon leaves the obj^t 
of his dread far out of sight. 

But in the season when sexual passion reigns with its wonted 
afluence over the animal creation, the elk, like various other 
creatures, assumes a more warhlce and threatening character. 
Be is neither so easily put to flight, nor can he be approached 
irith impunity, although he may have been wounded. His homa 
•nd hoofs are then employed wilh great eflect, and the lives of 
men and dogs are endangered by coming within his reach. This 
season is during August and September, when the horns are in 
perfect order, and the males appear 6iied with rage, and wage the 
Sercest war with each other for the possession of the females. 
During this season, the males are said to make a loud and un* 
pleasant noise, which is compared to a sound between the neigh- 
ing of a stallion and the bellowing of a bull. Towards the end of 
May or the beginning of June, the female brings forth her young, 
eommonly one, but very frequently two in number, which are 
generally male and female. 

The flesh of the elk is highly esteemed by the Indians and 
famters as food, and the horns, while in their soil state, are als^ 
•bnsidered a deh'cacy : of their hides a great variety of articles of 
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dress and usefulness are prepared. The solid portion or shaft of 
the perfect horn is wrought by the Indians into a bow, which is 
highly serriceable from its elasticity^ as well as susceptible of 
beauty of polish and form. 

The warlike bearing of the elk, when hard pressed by the 
hunters, is illustrated in the following instance, from Long^s Ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains. << A herd of twenty or thirty 
elk were seen at no great distance from the party, standing in the 
water, or lying upon the sand^beach. One t>f the finest bucks 
was singled out by a hunter, who fired upon him : whereupon 
the whole herd plunged into the thicket and disappeared. Rely- 
ing upon the skill of the hunter, and confident that his shot was 
fiUal, soTeral of the party dismounted and pursued the elk into the 
woods, wheie the wounded buck was soon overtaken. Finding 
his pursuers close upon him, the elk turned furiously upon the 
foremost, who only sared himself by springing into a thicket, 
which was impassable to the elk, whose enormous antlers, becom- 
ing so entangled in the vines as to be covered to their tips, he was 
hekl fiist and blind-fcdded, and was despatched by repeated bullets 
indstabe." 
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CHAPTER LX. 




OUHTIHa THE RACCOON^ THB BLACE-TAILSD DBEB, AND TSM, 

MUSK OX. 

HE RACCOON is^wdl 

known in the greater 
part of the Americaa 
Continent; and the ne- 
coon hunt forms the bur- 
den of many popular refrains in the 
United States. This animal possesses 
the mischievousness of the monkey, 
united with a blood-thirsty and vindic- 
tive spirit. He slaughters the tenants 
of the poultry-yard with indiscriminate ferocity, and thid, in many 
cases, leads to his own destruction, by exciting the vengeaBce of 
the firmer. 

Being peculiarly fond of sweet substances, the raccoon is occa* 
sionally very destructive to plantations of sugar cane,* and of 
Indian com. While the ear of the Indian com is still young, soft 
and tender, " in the milk," it is very sweet, and is then eagerly 
sought by the raccoons ; troops of them frequently enter fields of 
maize, and in one night commit extensive depredations, both by the 
• Sir Hazu SltMuie ; ** Katnnl History of Jtmaica." 
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quantity of grain they consume, and from the nomber of atalkf 
they break down by their weight. 

The raccoon is an excellent climber, and his strong sharp claws 
eflectaally secure him from being shaken off the branches of trees. 
In finct, so tenaciously does this animal bold to any surface upon 
which it can make an impression with its clawa, that it requires a 
considerable exertion of a man's strength to drag him off; and as 
long as even a single foot remains attached, he continues to cling 
with great force. I have had frequent occasions to poll a raccoon 
from the top of a board fence, wher^ there was no projection 
which he could seize by ; yet, such was the power and obstinacy 
with which the points of his claws were stuck into the board, as 
repeatedly to oblige me to desist for fear of tearing his skin, or 
otherwise doing him injury by the violence necessary to detach 
^s hold. 

The conical form of the head, and the very pointed and flexible 
character of the muzzle or snout, are of great importance in aiding 
the raccoon to examine every vacuity and ci^viee to which he 
gains access ; nor does he neglect any opportunity of u^g'his 
natural advantages, but explores every nook and cranny, with the 
most persevering diligence and attention, greedily feeding on 
spiders, worms, or other insects which are discovered by the 
scrutiny. Where the opening is too small to give admittance to 
his nose, be employs his fore-paws, and shifts his position or tuma 
his paws sidewise, in order to facilitate their introduction and 
effect his purpose. This disposition to feed on, the grubs or larv» 
of insects must render this animal of considerable utility in forest 
lands, in consequence of the great numbers of injurious and de« 
atructive insects he consumes. He is also said to catch frogs with 
considerable address, by slily creeping up, and then springing on 
them, so as to grasp them with both paws. 

The general color of the raccoon is blackish-gray, which i^ 
paler on the under part of the body, and has, over considerable 
part of the neck, back and sides, some fawn, or light rust-colored 
hair intermixed. The tail is covered with hair, and is marked 
with five or six black rings around it, on a yellowish-white ground. 
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THE BLACK TAILED DESK. 

Occasionally, the number of the raccoons is so much increased 
as to render them very troublesome to the farmer, in the low and 
wooded parts of Maryland, bordering on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Baccoon-honts by moonlight then become frequent. This is rare 
sporty and requires that those who engage in it should possess a 
considerable amount of skill, as the animal is noted for its cunning 
and activity. It also requires a strong constitution, in order not to 
sufler from the exposure in the low country, where the raccoon 
chiefly abounds. Yet to those of an active disposition, nothing 
can be more exciting and amusing than this hunt. Snares are 
sometimes set for the raccoon, but the animal displays his sagacity 
by avoiding them in general. Guns and dogs are the surest 
instruments of destruction, and these most " coon-hunters" avail 
themselves of. During the winter the animals are fattest, and 
then the country people have the most leisure to pursue them. 

The Black-tailed Deer is sometimes called the Mule Deer, on 
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account of a resemblance of its ears to those of the mule. "Ac- 
cording to Say's description, the horns are sJightly grooved and 
taberculated at base, having a small branch near thereto. The 
ears are very long, being half the length of the whole antler, and 
extending to its principal bifurcation. The eye is larger than that 
d the common deer, and the subocular sinus much larger. The 
hair is coarser, undulated and compressed, resembling that of the 
elk, and is of a light reddish brown color above. -\ A line of black- 
ish-tipped hair is found upon the neck and back. The tail is of 
a jetty black at its extremity. 

The habits of this animal are similar to those of its 4dndred 
species, except that it does not run at full speed, but bounds alongr 
raising every foot from the ground at the same time. It is foun^ 
sometimes in the woodlands, but most frequently in prairies and^ 
open grounds. Its flesh is considered inferior to that of the com- 
mon deer. It is very fleet in its movements, and much more diffi- 
cult to come up with than the other varieties. 

Musk Ox is found in the greatest abundance in the rugged and 
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scarcely accessible districts lying nearest the North Pole, in 
destining the musk ox to inhabit the domains of frost and storm, 
nature has paid especial attention to its security aguinst the efllects 
of both ; first, by covering its body with a coftt of long, dense hair, 
and then, by the shortness of his limbs, avoiding the exposore 
that would result from a greater elevation of the trunk. 

The appearance of the musk ox is singular and imposing, 
owing to the shortness of the limbs, its broad^ flattened, crooked 
horns, and the long, dense hair which envelopes the whole of its 
trunk, and hangs down nearly to the ground. When full grown, 
the musk ox is tea hands and a half high, according to Pftrry, and 
as largo as the generality of the English black cattle ; but their 
legs, though large, are not so long ; nor is the tail Icmger than that 
of a bear, and like the tail of that animal it always bends down- 
wards and inwards, so that it is entirely hid by the long hak* of 
the rump and hind-quarters. The hunch on the shoulder is nol 
large, being little larger in proportion than that of a deer. Their 
hair j^ particularly long on the belly, sides and hind-quarters ; but 
the longest hair about them, parttcularly on the bulb, is under thu 
throat, extending from the chin to the lower part of the chest,, 
between the forelegs ; it there hangs down like a horse*a. mans 
inverted, and is fuH as long. 

E^earne states that he has seen many herds of musk oxen in thm 
high northern latitudes, during a single day's journey, and soms 
of these herds contain from eighty to a hundred individuals, of 
which number a very small proportion were bulls, and it was quits 
uncommon to see more than two or three full grown males, evea 
with the largest herds. The Indians had a notion that the maJe9 
destroy each other in combating for the females, and this idea is 
somewhat supported by the warlike disposition manifested bj 
these animals during their sexual seasons. The bulls are then so 
jealous of every thing that approaches their favorites, that Hiej 
wilt not only attack men or quadrupeds, but mil run bellowinf 
after mvens or other large birds that venture too near the cows. 

Musk oxen are found m the greatest numbers within the arctic 
circle ; considerable herds are occasionally seen near the coast of 
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Hadson*8 Bay, throughout the distance from Knapp's Bay to 
Wager Water. They have in a few instances been seen as low 
down as lat« 60^ N. Capt. Parry's people killed some indiriduala 
on Melville Island, which were remarkably well fed and fat. 
They are not commonly found at a great distance from the woods, 
and when they feed on open grounds (hey prefer the most rocky 
and precipitous situations. Yet, notwithstanding their bulk and 
apparent unwieldiness, they climb among the rocks with all the 
ease and agility of the goat, to which they are quite equal in sure- 
ness of foot. Their favorite food is grass, but when this is not to 
be had, they readily feed upon moss, the twigs of willow, or tender 
shoots of pine.* 

From the shortness of the limbs, and the weight of the body, it 
might be inferred that the musk ox could not run with any speed ; 
but it is stated by Parry, that although they run in a hobbling sort 
of canter that makes them appear as if every now and then about 
to fall, yet the slowest of these musk oxen can for outstrip a man. 
When disturbed and hunted, 4hey frequently tore up the ground 
with dieir horns, and turned round to look at their pursuers, but 
neyer attempted to make an attack. 

^ It it singalar and well worthy of obuiration, that the dang of the musk ex, 
Ihevgh to kurge aii aaima), is not larger than, and, at the same, io so nearly of tha 
•hapa and oolor of that of the Alpine Hare, that the diflbrence Is not easHy dia» 
tingnUhed, except by the Indl&ns, though the quantity generally indicates tha 
animal to which it belonged. In the country adjacent to the Cq>permine Tlveri 
long ridges of this dang, together with that of deer and other animals, were seen 
bj Heaine. Similar appeaiances were obserred by Parry on seyeral of the Hoff||| 
Qeorgiaii lalaDda. 
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TDK OPOSSUM. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

HUNTINa THB BEAVER AND OPOSSUM. 

URING the greater part of tbe 
time since the settlement of Ame- 
rica by Europeans the Bearer 
has been a fayorite object with 
hunters. The general aspect of 
the Beaver is that of a very large 
musk-rat. But the greater size 
of the beaver, the thickness and 
breadth of its head, and its hori- 
"^— -^ zontally flattened, broad and scaly 
tail, render it impossible to mistake it for any other creature when 
closely examiaed. In its movements both on shore and in the 
water, it also closely resembles the musk-rat, having the same 
quick step, with great vigor and celerity, either on the surface, or 
in the depths of the water. 
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The bearer has long been the theme of the naturalist's admira- 
tion, on accoant of its apparent sa^tity and skill in building its 
balHtftiion« They are not particular in the site they select for 
their dwellings, but if in a lake or pond where a dam is not re- 
quired, they are careful to build .where the water is sufficiently 
deep. The materials used in coBstructing their dams, are the 
trunks and branches of small birch, mulberry, willow, poplar, dbc. 
The strength of their teeth, and their perseverance may be esti- 
mated by the size of the trees they cut dos^'Ov Dr. Best informs 
OS that he has seen a mulberry tree, eight inches in diameter, 
which had been gnawed down by the beaver. These are cut ia 
•ach a manner as to fall ihto the water, and then floated towards 
the site of the dam. The figure of the dam varies according as 
the stream has a gentle or a rapid current. Along with the trunks 
and branches of trees they intermingle mud and stones, to give 
greater security, and the dams remain long after the beavers have 
been exterminated. The dwellings of the beaver are formed of 
the same materials as the dam, and are adapted in size to the 
number of the inhabitants. These are seldom more than four old 
and six or eight young ones. The walls are very skillfully and 
Btrongly constructed, and the whole fabric is a curious evidence 
cf the sagacity of the animal. 

To capture beavers residing on a small river or creek, the 
Indians find it necessary to stake the stream across to prevent the 
animals from escaping, and then they try to ascertain where the 
vaults or washes in the banks are situated. This can only be 
done by those who are very experienced in such explorations^ 
and is thus performed : — The hunter is furnished with an ice-chisel 
lashed to a handle four or five feet in length ; with this instrument 
he strikes against the ice as he goes along the edge of the banks. 
The sound produced by the blow informs him when he is opposite 
one of these vaults. When-one is discovered, a hole is cut through 
the ice of sufficient size to admit a full-grown beaver, ^nd the search 
is continued until as many of the places of retreat are discovered tm 
poesible. During the time the most expert hunters are thus occu* 
pied, the others with the women are busy in breaking into the 
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beaver-houses, which, as may be supposed from what has been 
already stated, is a task of some difficulty. The beavers, alarmed 
at^the invasion of their dwelling, take to the water and swim with 
surprising swiftness to their retreats in the banks, but their en- 
trance is betrayed to the hunters watching the holes in the ice, by 
the' motion ^nd discoloration of the water. The entrance is in- 
stantly closed with stakes of wood, and the beaver instead of find- 
ing sheher in his cave, is made prisoner and destroyed. The 
hunter then pulls the animal out, if within reach, by the introduc- 
tion of his hand and arm, or by a hook designed for this use, 
fastened to a long handle. Beaver-houses found in lakes or other 
standing waters ofller an easier prey to the hunters, as there is no 
occasion for staking the water across. 

Among the Hudson's Bay Indians every hunter has the exclo- 
sive right to all the beavers caught in the washes discovered bj 
him. Each individual on finding one, places some mark, as a pole 
or the branch of a tree stuck up, in order to know his o^i-n. 
Beavers caught in any house are also the property of the dis- 
coverer, who takes care to mark his claim, as in the case of the 
washes.* 

The number of beavers killed in the northern parts of this 
country is exceedingly great, even at the present time, after the 
fur trade has been carried on for so many years, and the most in- 
discriminate warfare waged uninterruptedly against the species. 
In the year 1820, sixty thousand beaver skins were sold by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which we caq by no means suppose to 
be the whole number killed during the preceding season. If to 
these be added the quantities collected by (he traders from the 
Indians of the Missouri country, we may form some idea of the 
immense number of these animals which exist throughout the vast 
regions of the north and west. 

It is a subject of regret that an animal so valuable and prolific 

* T^wis and Clark relate an instance which fell nnder their observation of om 
beaver beinii^canght in two traps belonging to different owners, it having one pav 
in each. The proprietors of the traps were engaged in a contest for the beaver, 
when the above named dlstingoished travellers arrived and settled th« dlspata 
between theni bj ane<ialtable arrangement. 
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sbooU be hanted in a manner tending so evidently to the extermi- 
Datum of the species, when a little care and management on the 
part oi those interested, might prevent unnecessary destruction, 
and increase the sources of their revenue. The old heavers are 
£m)uently killed within a short time of their littering season, and 
with every such death from three to six are destroyed. The 
young are often killed^ before they have attained half their growth 
and value, and of necessity long before they have contributed to 
the continuance of their species. 

In a few years, comparatively speaking, the beaver has been 
eztenunated in all the Atlantic and in the western states, as far 
as the middle and upper waters of the Missouri ; while in the 
Hudson's Bay possessions they are becoming annually more 
scarce, and the race will eventually be extinguished throughout 
the whde continent. A few individuals may, for a time, elude the 
immediate violence of persecution, and like the degraded descen- 
dants of the aboriginals of our soil, be occasionally exhibited as 
mekncholy mementos of the tribes long previously whelmed in 
the fathomless gulf of avarice. 

The Indians inhabiting the countries watered by the tributariea 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, take the beavers, principally by 
trapping, and are generally supplied with steel-traps- by the 
traders, who do not sell, but lend or hire them, in order to keep 
the Indians dependent upon themselves, and also to lay claim to the 
furs which they may procure. The name of the trader being 
stamped on the trap, it is equal to a certificate of enlistment, and 
indicates, when an Indian carries his furs to another trading estab*^ 
lishment, that the individual wishes to avoid the payment of his 
debts* The business of trapping requires great experience and 
caution, as the senses of the beaver are very keen, and enable him 
to detect the recent presence of the hunter by the slightest traces. 
It is necessary that the hands should be washed clean before the 
trap is handled and baited, and that every precaution should be 
employed to elude the vigilance of the animal. 

The bait which is used to entice the beavcre is prepared from 
the substance called castor (castoreunii) obtained from the glan* 
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duloos pouches of the male* aniinal, which cootmin eometaarai 
from two to three ounces. This substance is called by the hnntelt 
hark stone, and is squeezed gently into an open mouthed phial. 

The contents of fire or six of these castor bags are mixed 
with a nutmeg, twelve or fifteen cloves, and thirty grains of cinna- 
mon, in fine powder, and then the whole is stirred up with as 
much whiskey as will give it the consistency of mustard prepared 
for the table. This mixture must be kept closely corked up, and 
in four or ^ve days the odor becomes more powerful, with oare it 
may be preserved for months without injury. Various other 
strong aromatics are sometimes used to increase the pungency of 
the odor. Some of this preparation smeared upon the bits of WMd 
with which the traps are baited, will entice the beaver from a 
great distance. 

The castor, whose odor is similar to tanner's ooze, gets dia 
name of ^orAr-stone from its resemblance to finely powdered bark. 
The sacks containing it are about two inches in length. Behind 
these, and between the skin and root of the tail, are found two 
other oval cysts, lying together, whi(^ contain a pure strong ou 
^ a rancid smell. 

Duj^ng the winter season the beaver becomes rery &t, and its 
flesh ]j|r tsteemed by the hunters to be excellent food. Bat thoio 
occasionally caught in the summer are very thin, and unfit for dm 
table. They lead so wandering a life at this season, and are so 
much exhausted by the collection of materiab for building, or the 
winter's stock of provision, as well as by suckling their young, at 
to be generally at that time in a very poor condition. Their for 
daring the summer is of little value, and it is only in winter that 
it is to be obtained in that state whiclitenders it so desirable to tht 
fur traders. 

The Opossum, is one of the most common animals within onrlxn^ 
ders, and is annually kilted or captured in large numbers. Yet it il 
still considered as a sort of anomaly among animals, and the peco* 
liarities of its sexual intercourse, gestation and parturition, are ti 
this day veiled in obscurity. The opossum has a number of 

* Jnxta preputimn atroque latere existonh 
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peculiarities which deserve to be mentioned. It has a very large 
number of teeth, its hind fieot are actually rendered hands by short, 
fleshy, and opposable thumbs, enabling the animal to grasp objects 
firmly with these feet ; it has a prehensile tall by curving' which 
at the extremity, the animal can depend from the limb of a tree, 
or other projection, and hanging in security, gather fruit, oi seize 
any prey within his reach. The opossum has a very acute sense 
of touch, which contributes to its safety during the nocturnal ramble 
in which he indulges. The general color of the animal is a 
whitish gray. On the face the wool is short and of a smoky 
white color ; that on the belly is of \hh same character. The tail 
18 covered with small hexagonal scales, interspersed with short, 
coarse hairs. 

The opossum is a nocturiud animaj, depending more upon its 
cunning than its strength for its safety. Its motions are slow, and 
clumsy in appearance. Birds, small quadrupeds, eggs, insects, 
and the denizens of the poultry-yard form its principal food. Its 
flesh is said to resemble roast pig in flavor. 

The hunting of the opossum is a favorite sport with the country 
people, who frequently go out with their dogs at night, af\er the 
autumnal frosts have begun and the persimmon fruit is in its most 
delicious state. The opossum as soon as he discovers the ap- 
proach of his enemies, lies perfectly close to the branch, or places 
himself snugly in the angle where two limbs separate from each 
other. The dogs, however, soon announce the fact of his presence 
by their baying, and the hunter ascending the tree discovers the 
brancK upon which the animal is seated, and begins to shake it 
with great violence to alarm and cause him to relax his hold. 
This is soon efiected, and the opossum attempting to escape to 
another limb is pursued immediately, and the shaking is renewed 
with greater violence, until at length the terrified quadruped 
allows himself to drop to the ground, where hunters or dogs are 
prepared to despatch him« 

Should the hunter,' aa frequently happens, be unaccompanied 
by dogs when the opossum falb to the ground, it does not im« 
mediately make its escape, but steals slowly and quietly to a little 
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distance, and then gathering itself into as small a compass as pos- 
sible, remains as still as if dead. Should there be any quantity 
of grass or underwood near the tree, this apparently simple artifice 
is frequently sufficient to secure the animal's escape, as it is diffi- 
cult by moonlight or in the shadow of the tree to distinguish it, 
and if the hunter has not carefully observed (he spot where i( 
fell, his labor is often in vain. This circumstance, however, is 
generally attended to, and the opossum derives but little benefit 
from hfs instinctive artifice. 

After remaining in this apparently lifeless condition for a con- 
siderable time, or so long as any noise indicative of danger can be 
heard, the opossum slowly unfolds himself, and creeping as closely 
as possible upon the ground would fain sneak ofiTunperceived. Upon 
a shout or outciy in any tone from his penecutor, he immediately 
renews his death-like attitude and stillness. If then approached, 
moved or handled, he is still seemingly dead, and might deceive aay 
one not accustomed to his actions. This feigning is repeated at 
frequently as opportunity is allowed him of attempting to escape, 
and is known so well to the country folks as to have long since 
passed into a proverb. ^^ He is playing •poMtim" is applied, with 
great readiness, by them to any one who is thought to act deceit- 
fully, or wishes to appear what he is not. 

As the female produces from twelve to sixteen cubs at a time, 
there is but little danger of the animal 1>ecoming scarce at an early 
day. Its usual haunts are thick forests, and the hollows of de- 
cayed trees serve it for a refuge during the day. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 



HUNTING THE FISHER. 

THE Fisher, or Black Cat of our hunters is a large and power- 
ful animal, standing nearly a foot from the ground. It was 
formerly very abundant in the Middle States, but is now confined 
to the thinly settled Northern districts. It is a nocturnal species, 
and lives chiefly on the smaller quadrupeds, but also devours 
frogs, fish and serpents. It climbs with great ease, and takes up 
its abode in the trunk of a tree. The form of the body is typical. 
Head broad ; nose acute ; ears about three inches from the nose, 
broad, rounded and distant ; the fore feet are shorter than the hind 
ones, and the soles of both are covered with short hair ; the tail is 
long and bushy, and the fur very fine and lustrous ; the color is 
grayish over the head and anterior parts of the body ; dark brown 
or black behind. 
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■.The name of Fisher, which has been censured as not applicable 
to this animal, is, however* that by which it is best known, and 
which it has received from its characteristic habits. Richardson 
states that it feeds on the hoards of frozen fish stored up by the 
residents. We are informed by a person who resided many years 
near Lake Oneida, where the Fisher was then common, that the 
name was derived from its singular fondness for the fish used to 
bait tmps. The hunters were in the practice of soaking their fish 
over night, and it was frequently carried ofiT by the Fisher, whose 
well known tracks were seen in the vicinity. In Hamilton county 
it is still numerous and troublesome. The hunters there have 
assured me that they have known a fisher to destroy twelve out 
of thirteen traps in a line of not more than fourteen miles in length. 
It brings forth two young annually. The hunting season for the 
fisher in the northern part of the State, commences about the tenth 
of October, and lasts to the middle of May, when the furs are not 
80 valuable. The ordinary price is 91 50 per skin ; but it is not 
so fine, nor so highly valued as that of the sable. Its geographical 
range is included between the fortieth and seventieth parallels of 
latitudes, extending across the continent. 

The American Gray Babbit, so commoA in the CTnited States, 
has been, until recently, confounded with others. The following . 
descriptfon by Schreber, which seems to have been overlooked by 
modem writers, applies very well to our rabbit :— 

^Cheeks full of thick hair; ean thin externally, with few hairs, 
naked within, and when bent forward, do not reach the nose ; 
when bent backwards, they reach the shoulder blades; eyes 
large and bkick, with 4-5 bristles above them ; whiskera mostly 
black ; some are white ; the longest appeara to reach beyond the 
head. Color in summer: ears brownish, with a very narrow 
black border on the outer margin, of the same breadth to the tips, 
or becomes efiaced ; brown cheeks, back and sides ; fore and hind 
leg» light brown externally, mixed with black; all round the 
breech, white ; feet full of short hair of a light brown, unmixed with 
black, changing towards the inside to a grey white ; upper part 
of the tail like that of the back, (perhaps mixed with black, at 
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Pennant describes it black ;) beneath white ; throat white j lower 
part of the neck bright brown, mixed with white ; chest and belly, 
inside of fore and hind legs, white. Color in winter, when it does 
change, white.'* 

The Gray Rabbit changes but little with the season, except 
that the fur is longer and finer, and has a tendency to white. It 
IS a timid, incfiensive creature ; and were it not for its excessive 
yigilance and its astonishing powers of reproduction, would soon 
be extirpated. Besides man, it has many other enemies. It is 
the favorite food of the two lynxes, and is destroyed by the weasel« 
skunk, hawks, owls and serpents. 

Its food consists of bark, buds, grass, wild berries, etc. ; and in 
cultivated districts, it is said to enter gardens and destroy vege* 
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tables. Unlilce its congeners, it does not confine itself to the 
wood, but is frequently found in open fields, or where there is a 
slight copse or under-brush. It does not burrow like its closelj 
allied species the European Rabbit, but makes its form, which is 
a slight depression in the ground, sheltered by some low shrub. 
It frequently resorts to a stone wall, or a heap of stones, or a hol- 
low tree, and sometimes to the burrow of some other animaL Its 
habits are nocturnal ; and they may often be seen in the momiag, 
or early part of the afternoon, although in retired situations they 
have been seen at all times of the day. Its flesh, though black 
and dry, is well Ifiavored, although in this respect it varies 
with the quality of its previous food. It breeds in New 
York State, three times in the season, producing from four to 
six at a birth. It is the smallest of the species found in thii 
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State, and so much resembles in its form the European Rabbit, 
that the same popular name has been applied to it, although differ- 
ing in color and some of its habits. This, however, is of no con- 
sequence, for the name of American or Gray Rabbit is sufficiently 
distinctive. It has not a wide geographical range. It is found 
from New Hampshire to Florida, but its western limits are not yet 
estabUshed. 

The Jumping Mou^e is found from Hudson's Bay to Pennsyl- 
vania, and through the Western States to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. From the distribution of its colors, and its slender propor- 
tions, it has a delicate and beautiful appearance. It is very agile, 
jumping in the manner of the deer-mouse, and is, in coiiunon with 
that animal, called the jumping moiue. It seems to prefer forests 
and wooded places, but is often found in meadows or cultivated 
grounds, where grain and seeds of grasses abound. It is said to 
build its nest in trees.. According to Richardson, in the northern 
regions, it becomes an inmate of the fur establishments, and makes 
hoards of grain in various places. It is usually about six inches 
long; the color is brownish alone, the feet and beneath being 
white. The tail is hairy, being as long as the body. They are 
said to be quite as good eating as the most of the squirrels, and 
are frequently trapped by the hunters. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

HUNTING THE AMERICAN DEER. 

THE American Deer is found in almost every part of the 
Northern and Western States, where there is sufficient forest 
to aflR)rd them food and cover. It even ranges South to the Ghilf 
of Mexico, hut very seldom. It is very ahundant in some parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania, in spite of the destructive efibits 
of man and the wolves. The deer has one, and occasionally two 
fawns at a birth, which generally occurs in May or June. In the 
rutting season the males. are restless and bold, and are ohserved to 
have the neck considerably swelled. When alarmed, they stamp 
quickly and often upon the ground, and emit a sound like a shrill 
whistle, which may be heard at a great distance. When mortally 
wounded, they often give a faint bleat, like that of a calf. 
When brought to bay, it throws off its habitual timidity, its eyes 
glare fiercely around, every hair on its body bristles up, and 
appears as if directed forward, and it dashes boldly upon its foe. 
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Its horns are cast usually in the winter, hut the period appears to 
depend upon the latitude and the severity of the season. In New 
York, the deer are protected by law during the rutting season. 

Description. — Head long and slender ; muzzle pointed f eyes 
large and lustrous, the lachrymal pits consisting of a slight fold of 
the skin ; tail moderate, depressed ; legs slender ; a glandular pouch 
concealed by a thick tuft of rigid hairs inside of the hind legs, 
odoriferous, and connected with the sexual appetite. The horns 
of the adult male vary so much in shape, that scarcely any two 
are alike ; appearing to depend upon age, season, and abundance 
or scarcity of food. In the first season they arc simple, cylindrical 
and pointed, and in this state they are known as spike bucks ; in 
the following season, they have a short, straight antler ; and the 
number increases until the fourth season^ when the following is 
the most usual condition of the horns : the main stem rises upward 
and laterally, and then makes a broad curve forward, with the 
tips turned inward and downward ; on the inner and slightly ante- 
rior surface of the main stem, arises a short brow antler, directed 
forward and upward ; the stem, thus far, is roughened by nodosi- 
ties and furrows ; above this, a branch is thrown off from the inte- 
rior or anterior, curving inwards and forwards, and occasionally 
another branch before reaching the tip. These first and second 
branches are occasionally themselves bifurcated ; and in one before 
me now, the horns exhibit six tips on one side, including those of 
the brow antlers, and on the other nine, the first branch being 
bifid, the second trifid, a third simple, and the extreme tip itself 
bifid. When the horn is palmated, the flattening occurs at the 
origin of the first branch. In many specimens, there is only the 
brow antler, and a single branch above. Fur, composed of flattened 
angular hairs, lying smooth on the body. 

Color, — Bluish-gray in the autumn and winter, dusky reddish 
or fulvous in the spring, becoming bluish in the siunmer ; the 
fawns are irregularly spotted with white; the gray or reddish 
cok>r in (he adult extends over the whole head, back, sides, and 
upper part of the tail ; a few white hairs oflen observed on' the 
ramp, at the origin of the tail ; beneath the chin, throat, belly, 
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THE RED DEER. 

and inside of legs and under side of tail, always white ; ears mar. 
gined with dark brown, and often with white hairs within, and a 
white circle round the eyes ; hoofs jet black. 

The American Deer is considered by the hunters the king of game 
beasts, and consequently, he is pursued with unrelenting cruelty. 
Before the Europeans visited America, the deer roamed the forests 
from the brink of the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. He was pur- 
sued by the Indians for the sake of his skin and flesh, but still the 
number of his race suffered but little diminution. But when the 
Europeans had obtained a foothold upon the continent, his de- 
struction was greatly accelerated, and as cities and to^ms sprang 
up; he was driven to the forests of the interior. Still he was pur- 
sued with as much ardor as the Red Deer of Europe was in the 
middle ages, European and Indian joining in the chase. The 
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nomber of the' Deer decreased in proportion to the advance of 
ciyilization, and now but few are found in the Atlantic states. 

The Indian method of deer hunting difiers in many respects 
from that originally pursued by the Europeans, and is now gen- 
erally adopted among the western hunters. A number of hunters 
divide themselves into several parties and proceed by difierent 
paths through the same forest. When a deer trail has been dis- 
covered, a signal is given, either by hallooing or firing a gun, 
and the hunters upon the other tracks station themselves in such 
a position as to cut off the retreat of the animal, and shoot him if 
he attempt to pass them. The hunters, who have discovered 
the deer, if they cannot get a shot at him, or them, halloo and drive 
the deer before them. In this manner, they are brought within 
the range of the concealed hunters upon one of the other tracks, 
and shot. Besides this method, by which great numbers are de- 
stroyed, the Indians use disguises to enable them to approach the 
deer unsuspected, and frequently a single hunter cpmmits con- 
siderable havoc among them. 
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CHAPTER LXIV- 




HAWKING. 
^AWKING, or falconry is an antiquated 
sport, which was once the favorite of the 
gentry of Europe. But very few now en- 
gage in it, and these as much for a love of 
ancient customs, and the romance associated 
with them, as for any amusement derived 
^from it. Hawking was practised in Britain as 
early as the Saxon times. It continued gradually to dec) ine in fashion- 
able repute, until the Restoration, subsequent to which period, it 
seems to have been entirely superseded by the improved fowling- 
piece to which the lock and the cock had been added. With such an 
instrument for bringing down game upon the wing, by the exertion 
of his own personal skill, the sportsmen had little need for a re* 
course to that of the hawk. Nevertheless, it was once a noble 
mod princely sport, and an intimate knowledge of it held an in- 
dispensable part of the education of a great man 
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An early writer gives the following account of their proficiency 
in the art of trainiog the hawk,, in the eastern countries. In the 
vicinity of Nazareth, in the Holy Land, an Arab mounted on a 
swiA courser, let loose a falcon which he had on his fist, at an 
antelope on the summit of a mountain, which flying in a direet line 
like an arrow, fixed the talons of one of his feet into the antelope's 
cheeks, and those of the other into its throat ; extending his wings 
obliquely over the animal, spreading one towards one of its ears, 
and the other to the opposite hip. The antelope thus attacked, 
made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed himself from 
the hawk ; hut being wounded, and losing both its strength and 
speed, it was again attacked by the hawk which then fixed the 
talons of both his feet into its throat, and held it fast, until the 
huntsman coming up, took it alive, and cut its throat. The falcon 
was allowed to drink the blood, as a reward for his labor ; and a 
joang falcon in training, was likewise put to the throat. 

Gervase Markham, an old English writer upon sporting, tells us 
that — << Hawks are divided into two kinds ; that is to say, short- 
winged hawks, as the Goshawk and her Tercell, the Sparrow 
Hawk and her Musket, and such like, whose wings are shorter 
than their trains, and do belong to the Ostringer : and long-winged 
hawks, as the Faulcon-gentle and her Tercell, the Gerfalcon, and 
Jerkin, the Lanner, Merlin, Hobby, and divers others." From 
Markham, we learn that the hawk, like the race-horse, requires 
icouring, or purgation, to prepare him for flight, and that Aloes 
Cicatrinej as he styles it, is the best purge for hawks ; the dose 
the size of a bean being wrapped up in her meat. Hawks are for 
fiekl or river, and the largest size were used for the largest kinds 
of game. 

Falconry constituted one of the principal amusements oi the 
gentry of Europe at one time. Indeed, in such estimation was 
die diversion held, that Frederic, one of the emperors of Germany^ 
condescended to write a treatise upon the subject. One weighty 
reason may be stated for its decline, independent of the general 
introduction of the iowling-piece, viz : the trouble and expense 
attached to the rearing, training, and keeping these birds in order. 
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In England, the office of king's falconer still exists^ being heredi- 
tary in the family of the Duke of St. Albans, with a salary of one 
thousand pounds per annum. Yet there is little probability of 
that nobleman*s being called upon to show the insignia of his 
ofljce^ 

, The mode of training a hawk is, in the first place, to put a cap 
of leather, called a hood, oh the hawk's head the moment he is 
taken. It i» so constructed as to prevent him from seemg, but to 
allow him to feed. 

Slips of light leather, seven or eight inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch wide', are to be made fast to each of his legs. These 
are called jesses, and are to be fastened to a small swivel, fixed to 
die end of a thong of leather, three or four feet long, called a leash* 
so as easily to be detached from the swivel when the hawk is r^ 
^r^ to fly. 

He is also to be equipped with two light bells, fieistened to hia 
legs by pieces of soft leather ; by the sound of which when he is 
lost, we may be assisted in recovering hun. 

The hawk is now to be taught to come to the lure ; it ia a forked 
piece of wood, covered with the wings of birds, and heavy enough 
to prevent the hawk from flying away with it Pieces of meat 
are tied to each side of the lure, and it is attached to a string three 
or four feet long, by which it may be swung round in the air, 
or thrown to a distance. 

The hawk is to be fed upon the lure : being first madcuto come 
to it when held very near him ; then, when held a little -fiifther 
oflT; it is to be next thrown upon the ground to a small distance, 
and thus he is to be brought by degrees to fly to it, and to seize it 
eagerly, however far it may be thrown. 

An assista^ is now to swing the lure at some distance from the 
falconer, who casts ofl'the hawk. 

• It is to be thrown into the air when the hawk is flying towards 
it, but 80 that he cannot attain it until it falla to the ground, lest 
he should be hurt by striking it in its flight. 

When this lesson has been repeated until the hawk has become 
eager to take the lure, the assistant is to swing it as before, but is 
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to take it into his hand when the hawk is coming ; he is tbea to 
swing it again as soon as the hawk is passed ; and finally, to throw 
it upon the ground, when the hawk is returning towards him* 

In this way the hawk will soon be taught to fly round the &l« 
coner, bending his flight inwards when the lure is shown lo liimy 
^r'when he hears the call of the falconer, who i&oukl always 
halloo when he is luring. He may thus be made to follow tJM 
falconer wherever he pleases ; this is called waiting oA. 

When the hawk has alighted upon the lure, the falconor it to 
walk round him, whistle to him while he is feeding, and isward 
him with a good meal when he is taken up. 

It is thus that hawks are made obedient to the hue* and 
that they are exercised when they cannot be flown at game, but 
they mast not be kept too long upon wing, or they would acquire 
the habit of flying low ; and it is the perfection of a slight iidcon 
to soar as high as possible. 

It is now time to enter him to his game. While the hawk k 
waithig on at a proper height, his head being turned inwards— « 
partridge tied to a creance is to be thrown up ; and when the 
hawk has taken it, he must be allowed to eat it oh the ground 
near the falconer, who is to walk round him and whistle to him as 
usual. 

When this lesson has been repeated three or four times, by 
throwing up partridges not confined by the creancs, the edocation 
of the hawk may be considered as completed ; and he may be- 
taken into the field. 

In England, if the science of Falconry is not Ic^gottel^, the 
breed of hawks best calculated for the purpose is nearly sztinet* 
A few eyries may be found in Scotland. But as these birds are 
unwelcome visitors to the farmer, and are not protected by laWf 
they are not likely to increase. Immense sums were foramlf 
given for a cast of hawks ; and in the reign of Edward 10. it wb0I 
made felony to steal one of these birds. To take its eggs, even m 
a person's own ground, was punishable with imprisonment for a 
year and a day, together with a fine, at the king*s pleasure. 
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Wbile profestiog an attachment for this nohle and romantic sportt 
we cannot regret that such a law is ohsolete. 

From a late number of the Illustrated London News, we see 
thai several attempts have been made to revive the ancient sport 
of Mmmry. On the 27th of November, 1850, a fine exhibition 
came off on the Downs, at about a ipile and a half from the Wal- 
lingford staticm of the Great Western Railway. A quarry of 
seven Hue rock pigeons, the swiftest that could be got, was flown. 
Five were killed, one escaping entirely, the other taking refuge 
kk a stack of fagots, where it probably died. 

One flight was most beautiful. The hawk was flown, and 
nnmediately soared an immense height, following the falconer for 
more than half a mile, and pounced upon the quarry with incon- 
ceivable rapidity ; in fact, like a stone. The pigeon was struck to 
the ground, and rebounded with the blow. Mr. Barr, the &1- 
coner, had six petegrins with him, though four only were flown, 
all of whidh perfectly understood their work. 

There was also a noble exhibition of the sport on Epsom DoMms, 
an Nov. 19th. The falconer is a fine Quentin Durward-looking 
Scotch laddie, named Barr, from Arrochar, near Qlasgow.^ His 
fitther is gamekeeper to W. Hamilton, Esq^ of that ilk, and father 
and son have devoted much of their time to the practice of Fal- 
conry. 

The quarry hunted on the 19th were fleet and powerful pigeons 
— 4he strcmgest and fastest that could be procured. The falcons 
that were fled were peregrins, three females, and one male, tech- 
nically named tiercel, tercel, or tassel. They were taken from 
the nest in June previous. Thirteen pigeons were slipped, and nine 
were killed. This is deemed very good work, considering that 
the day was very windy, and that in consequence it frequently 
happened that the strength of the wind interfered with the accu- 
Xkcy of the falcon's swoop, carrying him, despite the power of his 
pinions, out of the line of his descent. 

BIr. Barr, unless when his fieilcons become tired, does not fly 
them from the fist — de poingf as the French say. He onhoods 
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his faclon, and lets it go. The bird immediately soars high in the 
aify watching the movement of the falconer, who at the fitting 
moment slips his pigeon. The falcon gives little law to his quarry, 
almost instantaneously gives chase, and frequently as promptly 
makes his swoop. He does so the moment an opportunity occurs, 
"coming down," to use the language of Mr. Macgillivray, <*upon 
his prey either in a curved sweep, or like a stono falling from the 
air." If he misses his quarry, a rapid ascending action takes 
place, driving the falcon high up into the air again, and enabling 
him in many instances to repeat his swoop with scarcely any 
delay. He has, however, when his quarry is of pinions equally 
agile with his own, to make a race for it, and sometimes, from 
unavoidable casualties, the race is neither to the strong nor the 
8wiA. When the falcon strikes his bird down, he immediately 
places one talon on the shoulder of his prey, and the other on the 
neck, and he proceeds with his beak to open the jugular vein, 
kipping with a smacking sound from the tongue and palate the 
blood as it flows. Whilst engaged in this operation, the falconer 
harries towards him, and Hfts him, disengaging him from his 
quarry by a method requiring for its performance care and 
coaxing. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 



DUCK SHOOTING. 

HE pleasures and profits ef 
"ducking" are known in moei 
of the northern and temperate 
regions of Europe and America, 
and especially in the neighbor- 
hood of the great lakes and bays 
of the United States. The duck 
is eminently aquatic and migra- 
tory, approaching the sea-coast 
in flocks during autumn and 
winter, but frequenting fresh water ponds and rivers, particulaily 
those with grassy and sedgy borders, preferring shallow places, 
in which it can fathom the bottom without the aid of deep diving, 
to which it only has recourse in the breeding season, or when 
compelled by necessity to avoid its enemies. While swimming, 
which they perform with singular address and ease, they stretch 
forward the body and elevate the tail. They walk comparatively 
well, but waddle, and do net poise the bod/ with the same ease as 
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THE MALLARD. 

the geeee. Their flight is comparatively light, swift, high and 
whistling. They are somewhat nocturnal, feeding and travelling 
often by night or slender twilight. 

The Mallard is the original of the domestic duck. As a bird 
of passage, in spring and autumn, it is seen in every part of the 
United States ; and, indeed, inhabits, more or loss, the whole conti- 
nent, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 68ih parallel in the fur coun- 
tries of the Canadian wilderness. The head and neck of the male 
are generally green ; there is a white ring around the neck. The 
remainder of the bird is of a purple color, with green reflections, 
bounded by black and white. The female and young are wholly 
brownish, varied with yellowish and blackish. The Mallard is 
generally about two feet in length. They nest commonly on the 
borders of rivers and lakes, among reeds, sometimes at a consider- 
able distance from the water, and lay from ten to eighteen eggs 
of a blueish-white color. Their flight is generally during the 
night, the flock being in the form of a wedge, or two converging 
lines 5 and being very cautious, they wheel several timop around 
a spot before they alight upon it. 
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The mode of capturing the common wild duck varies in difierent 
countries. At the Lakes of Peronne, in Picardy, the fowlers, 
concealed in huts of reeds, scatter destruction amid the flocks by 
the gun, as detailed by Colonel Hawker. In China, the sports- 
man covers his head with a calabash, and wading up to his neck, 
mixes with the flock, and seizing his victims by the feet, pulls 
them under the water, kills them and fastens them to his girdle, 
without exciting any alarm among the survivors. 

In the fens of Lincolnshire, a decoy plan is used, which is very 
successful. The favorite haunts of the ducks are observedj and 
in a sequestered part of this haunt a ditch is cut, which is about 
four yards across at the entrance, and decreases gradually in width 
from the entrance to the farther end, which is not more than two 
feet wide. The ditch is of a circular form, but does not bend 
much for the first ten yards. Poles are driven into the ground 
along the ditch, and bent over to the other side so as to form an 
arch, the size of which decreases with the width of the ditch. 
Over the whole is thrown a net, which is strongly fastened at the 
small end of the arch. Shooting-fences are constructed, in order 
to Bcreen the sportsman from the sight of the ducks, and a tunnel- 
net, or a small net distended by hoops, is placed at the snudl end 
of the arch. By the aid of a trained dog, the ducks are driven 
into the entrance of the ditch, and from thence into the tunnel-net, 
where they are secured by giving a twist. Great caution is neces- 
sa^ on the part of the sportsman, in order to prevent the ducks 
from observing him before they are fairly in the net. Hemp seed 
is sometimes strewn upon the water to entice the fowl.. The 
decoy season is from the latter end of October till February. 

The common method of shooting wild ducks of every species in 
the United States, is to erect a ^* duck-blind," or a sort of palisade 
enclosure at a point which the ducks frequent, and, having pre- 
pared a number of wooden decoy ducks, anchor them in the neigh- 
borhood of the blind to attract the real ducks ; the sportsman, gun 
in hand, conceals himself in the enclosure, and, when a goodly 
number of the ducks are near the blind, shoots them with facility 
and certainty. A great many ducks are sometimes killed or 
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OBEEN-WINGED TEAL. 

woanded with a single shot. In the neighborhood of the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Bays, this is the common mode of securing 
this game. 

The Blue-winged Teal, according to the season, inhabits every 
part of the American continent, from the plains of the Sackatche- 
wan and the 58th parallel, to Guiana and the West Indies. Its 
breeding-place, howeyer, is to the north and west. They are 
particularly abundant as early as August in the State of Michigan, 
and they probably breed in the vicinity of the great lakes. They 
arrive on the sea-coast of the Middle States about the middle of 
September. Along the shores of the Delaware, they are often 
observed, basking or hiding in crowded companies close to the 
edge of the water, where they can only be approached under 
cover. They fly with rapidity, and when they alight, drop down 
suddenly among the reeds, in the manner of the Snipe or Wood- 
cock. As the first frost comes on they proceed to the rice fields 
of the south, where great numbers are trapped and killed. The 
length of the blue-winged Teal is about eighteen inches. In the 
male, the upper surface of the head and under tail coverts are 
brownish-black ; sides of the head and neck bright lavender 
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THE VELVET DUCK. 



purple ; the lesser wing coverts are pure pale blue ; the under- 
plumage pale reddish-orange, glossed with chestnut on the breast, 
and thickly marked throughout with round blackish spots. The 
female is less beautiful in plumage. 

The green-winged Teal is sometimes called the American 
Teal. It is found in the greater part of both continents, and in 
habits is similar to the blue-wiuged species. Its wings are of a 
vivid green hue, and it presents a beautiful appearance. In the 
autumn and winter, it is very common throughout the waters of 
the United States. They associate with the Mallard, and are de- 
coyed by its call. The length of the green-winged Teal is about 
fifteen inches. 

The Black, or Surf Duck, may be properly considered as an 
American species ; its visits to the European seas being merely 
accidental. They breed on the Arctic coasts, and extend their 
residence to the opposite side of the continent. Although they 
extend their migrations to the coast of Florida, they often continue 
along all the shores and open bays of the Union throughout the 
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winter. Early in May, or the close of April, they are again seen 
bending their course towards the north. They are shy birds to 
approach, but can be decoyed by imitative wooden ducks, of the 
same general appearance. Their flesh has a fishy taste, and 
therefore cannot be recommended. • They are about two feet m 
length ; male, velvet black, with a jreddish reflection ; the female 
is brown, with the under plumage paler. The bill aqd forehead 
are inflated, causing the head to appear lengthened and the crown 
depressed. 

The Velvet Duck is common to the northern regions of both 
continents, where it retires late in the spring, to pass the period 
of reproduction. Like the surf duck, they live principally upon 
the sea and its productions. The velvet duck is about two feet 
one and a half inches in length. The male is of a deep and velvet 
black. Beneath the eyes, and at the posterior angle there is a 
white crescent. A white speculum on the wings. The female 
resembles the male, but is smaller and the plumage browner. The 
velvet duck is sometimes called the Coot. The flesh of the old 
bird is strong, dark and sedgy, yet they are much sought after in 
this quarter, and often exposed for sale in the market ; particularly 
the young birds, \vhose flavor is more tolerable. 

The Canvass-Backed Duck, so well known as a dehcacy of the 
table, is a species peculiar to the continent of America. It breeds in 
all parts of the remote fur countries from the 60th parallel to their 
most northern limits, and at this period associates much on the 
water with the ordinary tribe of ducks. After the close of this 
period, they proceed southward, and arrive at the coast of the 
United States about the middle of October. The great body of 
the emigrants take up their quarters on the Chesapeake, and its 
tributaries. On the different sections of the coast they are known 
by the names, of Canvass-backs, White-backs, and Sheldrakes. 
Their principal food is the diflferent kinds of sea- wrack, known 
here by the name of Eelgrass, from its prodigious length. 

The canvass-backs on their first arrival are generally lean, but 
by the beginning of November, they become in good order for the 
table. They are excellent divers, and swim with speed and 
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CAl^yjLSa-BACK DUCK. 



agility. They sometimes assemble by thousands in a flock, and 
rising suddenly on the wing, produce a noise like thunder. During 
the day they are commonly dispersed about in quest of food, but 
towards evening collect together, and coming into the creeks and 
river inlets, ride as it were at anchor, with their heads under their 
wings, asleep ; sentinels, however, appear awake and ready to 
raise an alarm on the least appearance of danger. At other 
times they are seen swimming about the shoals, and diving 
after the sea-wrack, which they commonly pluck up, and select 
only the tenderest portion towards the root. Though thus labori- 
ously engaged, they are still extremely shy, and can rarely be ap- 
proached but by stratagem, for even while feeding, several remain 
unemployed and vigilant against any surprise. When wounded 
in the wing they dive to prodigious distances, and with such ra- 
pidity and perseverance as ahnost to render the pursuit hopeless. 
The great demand and high estimation in which these ducks are 
held, spurs the ingenuity of the gunner to practise every expedi- 
ent which may promise success in their capture. They are some- 
times decoyed to shore or within gun-shot by means of a dog 
trained for the purpose, which, playing backwards and forwards 
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THE XIDBR DUCK. 



along the shore, attracts the. vacant curiosity of the hirds, and as 
they approach within a suitable distance, the concealed fowler rakes 
them first on the water, and afterwards as they rise. Sometimes 
by moonHght the sportsman directs his skifT towards a fiock, whose 
position he had previously ascertained, and keeping within the pro- 
jecting shadow of some wpod,. bank^ or headland, he paddles 
silently along to within fifteen or twenty yards of a fiock of many 
thousands, among whom he consequently makes great destruction. 

The Canvass-Back is about two feet in length, and three feet 
m alar extent ; and when in good order weighs three pounds. In 
the male, the region of the bill, top of the head, chin, base of the 
neck, and adjoining parts of the breast and back, rump, upper and 
under tail coverts are pitch black. The middle of the back wing, 
coverts, posterior parts of the belly and thighs, thin grayish white, 
finely waved with hair brown. The sides of the head and neck, 
bright glossy reddish chestnut, with violet reflections on the head. 
In the female, the ground color of the upper plumage and fianks 
is liver brown. In other places, much similar to that of the male. 
The neck is more slender. 

The Eider Duck is sought for its feathers. It is from this bird, 
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and an allied species, called the King-Eider, that the down so 
celebrated for warmth and lightness, is procured. The Eider 
Puck is oceanic in its habits, tenanting the northern seas. It is 
called Mittek by the Greenlanders. It is only an accidental visitor 
to our southern coasts, but is conunon in the Hebrides and other 
islands of northern Europe. In the depth of winter, or from 
November to the middle of February, the old birds are usually 
seen in small nuQibers towards the extremities of Massachusetts 
Bay, and along the coast of Maine. 

The Greenlanders chase the Eider for the sake both of the flesh 
and the skin ; and also rob the nests of the down and the eggs, 
the latter being esteemed excellent food. It is the down with 
which the female lines her nest that is so valuable ; that taken 
from the dead bird being of very inferior quality. The mode in 
which the down is collected in Iceland and Norway, where every 
one is anxious to have an Eider-estate, is as follows : The female 
is suffered to lay her five or six eggs, which are placed in a nest 
constructed of marine plants, with the warm, elastic material in 
question as a lining ; these eggs and the down are taken ; she then 
re-lines her nest and lays a second time ; the eggs and down are 
again abstracted. Unable to supply more down, <h'e male now 
strips his breast and furnishes a supply known by its pale color. 
In this the female lays two or three eggs, \Yhich she is suffered to 
hatch unmolested, for if these were taken the bereaved bird would 
return no more. The quantity afforded by a single female is, 
when cleaned, about half a pound. 

The male and female differ greatly in coloring. In the male, 
on each side of the head and above thfe eyes is a large band of 
black feathers ; the sides of the throat and l>ack of the neck are 
of a delicate sea-green ; the neck* is white, with a tinge of yellow 
passing into buff on the breast ; back and shoulders white ; quill- 
feathers, tail and under parts black. The female has the plumage 
universally of a brownish red, baired transversely with black vImII. 
oil green ; legs greenish yellow. 

Pochard, or Red-headed Duck, is nearly related to the canvass- 
back, with whom it associates It it common to the north of both 
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continents. The flocks appear within the limits of the United States 
towards the close of October, proceeding southward, they spread 
themselves over the bays, rivers and fresh-water lakes, at no gregt 
distance from the sea. They are often sold for canvass-backs, 
being equal to them in flavor and size. The pochard dives and 
swims with great agility. Its voice resembles the hiss of the 
serpent, more than the cry of a bird. In the male the head and 
neck appear very full of feathers, and of a deep glossy reddish 
chestnut ; the general color of the rest of the bird is a pitch black, 
waved with gray lines. The female is Hver brown above with 
pale edgings.. The prevailing color of the recnainder of the bird 
is a chestnut and yellowish brown, vafied with grayish- white. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 



HUNTINa THE WHOOPING CRANE, HERON AND FLAJflNGO. 
> HE Stately Crane is the largest of 
all the the feathered trihes in the 
United States ; and this species is 
found in almost every part of North 
America. Occasionally, they are 
seen sailing about from marsh to 
marsh, elevated but little above the 
surface of the earth. They avoid 
observation; and it is surprising that 
their habits have not excited the 
prejudice of the superstitiotis. At 
times they utter a loud and piercing cry, that may be heard to a 
considerable distance ; and which, being compared to the war- 
whoop of the Indian, has conferred upon the bird his peculiar ap- 
pellation. When wounded, ihey attack their pursuer with courage 
and vigor, and their sharp bill has been known to do considerable 
injury. They are at times killed as game, their flesh being well- 
flavored, as they do not subsist so much upon fish as the rest of 
this species. They are an easy mark for the sportsman, as they 
usually fly very low. The Whooping Crane is about four feet 
in length, and when standing erect measures nearly five feet. The 
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general color is a pure white, the primaries being black. Tim 
other species of crane are of the same habits as the Whoopim 
Crane, less in size and inferior in quality of flesh. 

Several species of Heron are found in North America, somii of 
which are considered good eating, and ^e therefore sought afiir 
by the sportsman. The Qreat Heron of America, Qo-whera nn* 
meious, may be considered as a constant inhabitant of the Atkatte 
States, from New York to East Florida ; in the storms of 
seeking out open springs, muddy marshes, subjected to the oye 
of tides, or the sheltered recesses of the cedar and cypress swimps^ 
ccHitiguous to the sea-coast. Ancient natural heronries of this specks 
occur in the deep maritine swamps of North and South OsroinM| 
and in the lower pait of New Jersey. The Heron constructs ilB 
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nest in the tops of the tallest trees, and is extremely wary. The 
yoong are seeD abroad about the middle of May, becoming &t and 
full grown before they attempt to fly. Fish is the priocipal food 
of the great heron, jind he proves himself an expert fisherman, 
selecting the best situatioDs and making the best of his resources. 
The Common Heron of Europe, is nearly related to the Great 
Heron of America, but is much more gregarious. The decline 
in the amusement of hawking has now occasioned but little atten- 
tion to the preservation of herons, so that only nine or ten of them 
are known in Great Britain. The European heron gives the 
preferenoe to fresh-water fish, which it can easily obtain. The 
great heron is about four feet four inches in length. Its geneml 
oobr is white varied with light ash and blackish slate. 
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THE FLAMINGO. 

l^e American Flamingo is found chiefly in the tropical regions, 
from whence it appears to emigrate in summer, on either side 
of the equator, in the southern hemisphere, visiting Brazil, PerOt 
Chili, and Buenos Ayres, on the shores of La Plata. They fre- 
quently yisit the southern ' states, but rarely the middle ones. 
When seen at a distance, such is the brilliancy of their plumage, 
and the elevation at which they standi that they appear like a 
troop of soldiers in scarlet uniform. The flesh of the flamingo is 
c<»isidered very good food, and that of the young is thought by some 
to be equal to the partridge. In ancient Rome, the tongue of this 
bird was considered as a great delicacy. The length of the fla- 
mingo, from the end of the bill to that of the tail is four feet, two or 
three inches ; but to the end of the claws it measures sometimes 
more than six feet. The plumage is of a deep scarlet hue, ezoepi 
the quills, which are black. 
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CHAPTER LXVn. 

HUNTING WILD GEESE. — ^PELICANS. 

>Tnmon Wild Goose of America is 
well known in every part of the 
Union as a bird of passage, to 
and from its breeding places in 
the interior and north of the con- 
tinent. The arrival of this bird 
in the desolate far countries of 
Hudson's Bay is hailed with joy 
by the Indians, who depend principally npon it for sabsistence 
daring the summer. They appear first in flocks of twenty or 
thirty, which are readily decoyed within gunshot by the hunter, 
who set up stales, or stufled birds, and imitate their call. Two or 
three are frequently killed at a shot in this way. After feeding 
for about three weeks, they retire from the shores of Hudson's 
Bay, their great rendezvous, and disperse in pairs through the 
country, to breed. Its call is imitated by a prolonged nasal pro- 
nunciation of the syllable toook, frequently repeated. In July it 
appears, after the young birds are hatched; tn the fur countries ; 
the parents moult, and advantage being taken of their helplessness, 
vast numbers are killed. 

As winter approaches, the geese assemble on the sea-coast, 
courting the mildness of its temperature and its open waters. As 
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the severity of the weather increases, the vast flocks assemhle, 
and under the guidance of a leader, pursue their course southward, 
the flocks being arranged in the form of a wedge(==,). Eearly in 
October, they arrive on the coast of the Eastern and Middle States. 

The residents of Hudson's Bay depend greatly upon Geese for 
their wpply of winter provisions. They obtain them chiefly by 
means of ambuscade and decoy ; bough huts being made by the 
Indians in lines over the marshes thoy frequent to feed ; mimick- 
mg Uieir call, they are brought within gunshot, and the deception 
18 enhanced by means of stales and dead birds set up on sticks. 
Tlius in iGL good day, a single native will kill as many as two hun- 
dred. During the winter, the Canada geese spread themselves ^ 
u for south as Florida, frequenting the shallow bays and marshes. 

They are usually from three to three and a half feet long. The 
prevailing color is a dark ash, varied with white and black. The 
other varieties of wild geese are not as common in the United 
States as the Canada goose, and it is not necessary therefore to 
deecribe them. 

36» 
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THE FEUCAN. 

The Pelican is the largest of the web-footed water-fowl, and 
has long held a fabulous celebrity for its maternM tenderness. 
In America, pelicans are found in the North Pacific, on the coast 
of California and New Albion ; and from the Antilles and Teria 
Firma, the Isthmus of Panama and the Bay of Campeachy, as 
far as Louisiana and Missouri. They are rarely seen along the 
Atlantic coast, but stragglers have been killed in the Delaware, 
and they have been known to breed in Florida. For the purpose 
of surprising their prey, they haunt eddies, near waterfalls, and 
devour great quantities of carp and other fish. When gorged 
with food, they remain in a state of gluttonous inactivity, and are 
then easily killed or captured. The pelican is about six feet in 
length. The general color is white, tinged with peach-blossom red. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 




HUNTIKG THE GANNBT, THE GULL, AND THE SNIPE. 

HE Gannet is common to both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. In 
the summer season, they are ex- 
tremely abundant on some rocky 
isles in the Bay of St. Lawrence, 
and not uncommon on the coasts 
of the United States, especially 
to the south of Cape Hatteias. 
They are common on the north-west coast of America. In the 
Hebrides and on the coast of Norway, the number of these bird? 
is astonishing. According to Dr. Harvey, Bass Island* not more 
than a mile in circumference, among the Hebrides, has» in the 
months of May and June, its surface almost wholly covered with 
i^ests, eggs, and young birds, so that it is scarcely possible to walk 
without treading on them. Every fissure in the rocks seems to 
be occupied, and vast flocks are passing from one island to another. 
The young are a favorite dish with the North Britons in general, 
and they encounter great dangers in procuring them from the 
almost inaccessible places in which they are hatched by the old 
birds. The Gannet is about three feet in length. Its general 
eolor is white, the primaries heing black, and the crown of the 
head buflT yellow ; the bill is about six inches long. 
The gulls are timid, gluttonous, and cowardly birds, except 
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HrheH defending their young. They are spread all over the world 
Md the species are numerous, but resemble each other in ap- 
fl61Mnce and habits. They associate in Jarge flocks, the younger 
MMM frequenting rivers and lakes, and the older ones being ezclu- 
litely maritime. 

They alight on rocks, shoals, or on the water ; walk tolerably 
irellf and swim with ease, but are incapable of diving. They 
kldep much upon the wing, flying out with rapidity, a long sus- 
Mdlied and even course, sometimes against the strongest gales of 
fHttd. Like vultures they are yoracious, feeding on every kind 
Of luaimal food, whether dead or living, fresh or tainted ; the larger 
kkbAB also prey upon eggs and ycung birds ; but tlieir principal 
iOpply is fish, whose crowding shoals they follow with much 
Migemess, seizing their prey with great address, as it approachet 
thto itirface of the water, darting swiftly in the quest, and at the 
mihe tirpe submerging the head. So powerful is the gastric juicd 
in this family of birds, that it suffices even to digest the scales of 
li^ftfathers, and putrid matter ; though when irritated they often 
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dngorge their undigested food. They are also, like other ravenoiu 
HriSf patient of hunger, but eager and quarrelsome for food, and 
are naturally so morose and resentful as sometimes to attack each 
other without any apparent cause ; and fall on and devour eren 
those of their own species whom they have accidentally wounded ; 
being unable to resist their cannibal fondness for the taste of blood. 
They breed only once in the year, choosing, on such occasions, 
the most desert places, or savage and inaccessible rocks, retiring 
to the remotest of the Arctic islands, and desolate coasts, nesting, 
or rather merely laying their eggs on the naked rocks, or cm the 
sui&ce of marshy weeds, though some of the species even con- 
struct nests in low trees near the coast, as well as on the ground* 
The eggs are from two to four ; and the young leaving the nest soon 
after hatching, are carefully hidden, fed, and protected by their 
parents for several weeks before they are able to provide for them- 
selves. The gulls are clamorous, having a loud, shrill and harsh 
Toice, their cries being oflen repeated while flying. The flesh is 
generally tough and unsavory ; except in the young o^ie smaller 
msectivorous species, which may be considered rather as palatable 
game. 

The Snipe of North America, so nearly related to that of Eu- 
rope, is found, according to the season, in every part of the can- 
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tinenty from Hudson^s Bay to Cayenne. Many winter in the 
maiBhes and innundated river grounds of the Southern States of 
the Union, where they are seen in the month of Februaiy* %i>- 
fuenting springs and boggy thickets^ By the second week in 
Mavcky they begin to revisit the marshes, meadows, wA low 
groimds of the Middle States, and soon af^er, arrive in New £ng^ 
land* In tniid and cloudy weather, towards evening, an4 until 
the last rays of the setting sun have disappeared from the hori^oB,' 
we hear the singular murmuring of the snipes, making tli^ir 
gyratory rounds so high in the air as to be scarcely visible to th^ 
sight. This sound resembles somewhat the noise produced by 
interrupted blowing in the neck of a large bottle. The Snipe, 
almost nocturnal in its habits, conceals itself in the long grass nn^ 
rashes of its enswamped retreat. Aware of the approack of thf 
spoftsman, it springs at a distance with great rapidity, osu^l^ 
uttering a feeble squeak ; and making several inflections bef^ie it 
takes a direct course, it becomes very difficult to shoot, ^nd i^ 
more easily caught with a snare like that which is set for w^o^ 
•ook. On account of its high repute as game, the eportsmoA wi)i 
use great yins to obtain snipe. In the spring they are lean, but 
in the autumn they are fai and abundant in nearly every part of 
the United States. The length of the common snipe is i^boiit 
deven inches. It is barred and mottled with black, yrhiXe and 
yellowish brown, while the rump is of a dusky hue. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

WOODCOCK AND KAIL SHOOTINO, 

THE American Woodcock possesses the same habits 
as the European bird of the same name, difiering, 
however, in the climates selected for it» residence, 
confining itself in the summer to the south side of* 
the St. Lawrence, breeding in all the intermediate 
M^oe as far as the limits of the Middle States, and in winter, w- 
laring beyond the bounds of the Union. The European speciei 
ca the contrary,, visits the cooler climates. Early in March, tlM 
woodcock revisits Pennsylvania, and soon after the New Eng« 
jand States. Usually, they keep secluded in the woods and thick* 
•ts till the approach of evening, when they sally forth t6 Meek ocH 
apiings, paths, and broken soil, in quest of worms and other insects 
on which they feed. 

Whan they disperse themselves over the country to bleed, the^ 
pieaence is indicated by the m&rka of their bonng bills in all divac^ 
tions. The sensibility possessed by the bill, as in the snipe, ii c€^ 
an exquisite nature. They are enabled to collect their food with-^ 
onl using their eyes, which are set at such a distance and eUvatiai 
in the back part of the head as to give the bird a stupid aspect* 

When flushed or surprised in their hiding places, they only ftf 
lo a short distance, and endeavor to find a safe lurking place. Tht 
ftsual breeding time is in the commencement of April. 
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At this time, in the morning, as well as evening, but more 
particuiarly the latter, the male, in the vicinity of his mate and 
nest, rises successively in a spiral course, like a Lark. Whil« 
ascending he utters a hurried and feeble warble ; but in descending 
the tones increase as he appproaches toward the ground, and 
then, becoming loud and sweet, passes into an agreeable, quick, 
and tumultuous song. As soon as the performer descends, the 
•ocmd ceases for a moment, when, with a sort of stifled utterance, 
accompanied by a stiff and balancing motion of the body, the word 
Naikf and sometimes paip, paip is uttered. This uncouth and 
ptttaral bleating seems a singular contrast to the delightful sere- 
Bade* of which this is uniformly the close. 

The springes, or springers, set for woodcocks in Europe, in placei 
Aey are found to frequent by the evidences of their borings, dkc, 
are commonly formed of an elastic stick, to which is fastened t 
bone-hair noose, put through a hole in a peg fastened into the 
ffoond, to which a trigger is annexed ; and in order to compel the 
woodcock to walk into the trap, an extended fence is made oa 
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each Bide by small sticks, set up close enough to prevent the bird 
paaaing between them ; these concentrate at the trap, so that in 
feeding, the bird is made to pass through this funnel-shaped fence's 
narrow passage, and is almost invariably caught by the legs. 

Late in autumn, the Woodcocks approach the sea coast and 
neighboring marshes for shelter from the Cold, and they are then 
killed in great numbers. The vocal powers of the species are 
only called into existence at the period of propagation ; at other 
times, they move and start to wing in silence. The Woodcock 
is generally about twelve inches in length, when full grown, the 
female being usually larger than the male. The back of the head 
is black, with three pale rufous bands ; beneath dilute rufous, and 
without bars ; quills, plain dusky. 

The Common • Rail of America, which is so numerous on the 
leedy shores of the large rivers in the middle and adjoining 
warmer States, at the approach of autumn, and which give such 
abundant employ to the sportsman at that season, is a bird of 
passage, wintering generally south of the limits of the Unios. 
They have been observed in the low watery meadows below Phila« 
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delphia as early as the 2d of May. Like the other migratory 
wading birds, the rails, accompanied by their swarming broods, 
bred in the north and west, begin to show themselres on the reedy 
banks of the Delaware and other large waters of the middle States* 
whose still and sluggish streams, spreading out orer muddy flats, 
give birth to an abundant crop of ike seeds of the Wild Rice, a 
favorite food of the rails. On their first appearance, they are 
lean and unfit for food ; but they fatten rapidly, and from the 
middle of September till the same time in October, they are in ex- 
cellent order for the table, and are eagerly sought. 

The Rails, howerer numerous, are scarcely visible, unless it be 
at or near high water ; for when the tide is down they conceal 
themselves among the reeds, and you may walk past where there 
is hundreds without seemg one. The fifght of the rails, while 
confined among the rice seeds, is low, feeble and fluttering, while 
the legs hang down as if the effort were unnatural* Tet they 
sometimes rise to a considerable height, and cross streams without 
apparent reluctance. Rails are particulariy abundant along the 
James' River, where they are often taken in the nighty while 
perched among the reedf ; being stupefied by the glare of a fire 
carried in among them, they are easily approached and knocked 
on the head. In this way, great numbers are destroyed. 

The usual method of shooting Rail on the Delaware, according 
to Wilson, is as follows. The sportsman proceeds to the scene of 
action in a battaeu, with an experienced boatman, who propels the 
boat with a pole. About two hours before high water, they enter 
the reeds, the sportsman taking his place in the bow ready for 
action ; while the boatman on the stem, seat pushes her steadily 
through the reeds. The rails genendly spring singly, as the 
boat advances, and at a short distance ahead, are instantly shot 
down, while the boatman keeping his eye on the spot where the 
bird fell, directs the vessel forward, and picks it up as the gunner 
is loading. In this manner the boat continues through and over 
the wild rice marsh, the birds flushing and falling, the gunner 
loading and firing, while the helmsman is pushing and picking up 
the game ; which sport cc»itinues till an hour or two after high 
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water, when its shallowness, and the strength and weight of the 
floating reeds, as also the unwillingness of the game to spring as 
the tide decrecgses, ohlige them to return. Several boats are some- 
times within a short distance of each other, and a perpetual cracking 
of musketry prevails along the whole xeedy shores of the river. 
In these excursions, it is not uncommon for an active and expert 
marksman to kill ten or twelve dozen in the serving of a single 
tide. 

The common rail is about nine inches or a little more in length, 
and fourteen in stretch of wings. Its color is varied with olivt 
brown and black, the breast and ^nks being mostly slate color. 
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J m W^\ HE Common or Golden Ployer is, according to 
^V . i/k^W ^^ season of the year, met with in ahnost every 
part of the world. They hreed in the Arctic 
regions, selecting for that purpose the high and 
secluded mountains. They arrire on the coast 
of the middle and northern states in spring and 
early autumn. They lire principally upon 
land insects, or the iarvs and worms they meet 
with in the saline marshes, and appear very fond of grasshoppers* 
About the time of their departure they are seen, early in the 
morning, assembled in flocks, but they begin to disperse as the 
Sim rises, and at length, disappear high in the air for a season. 
They usually associate in small flocks, and when alarmed while 
on the wing, or giving their call to those who are feeding around 
them, they have a wild, shrill and whistling note, and are timid, 
watchful, and difficult of approach. In the evening they disperse 
and repose apart from each other. 

At daybreak the social feeling returns, and they soon as- 
semble in their usual company. At this time they are oflen caught 
in great numbers by the fowler with the assistance of a clap net, 
stretched, before dawn, in front of the place they have selected 
to pass the night* The fowlers now surrounding the spot pros- 
trate themselves on the ground, when the call is heard, and 
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as soon as the birds are collected together, they rise up from am- 
bush, and by shouts and throwing up sticks in the air succeed so 
fiiT in intimidating the Plovers, that they lower their flight, and thus 
striking against the net it falls upon them. In this and most other 
countries, their flesh in the autumn is considered a great delicacy, 
and oflen exposed for sale in the n^arkets of the principal towns. 

The Golden Plover is about ten and a half inches long, and 
twenty-one in alar stretch. Bill and legs black. Upper plumage 
greenish black, regularly spotted on the tips and margins with 
lemon yellow, the spots whitish on the wing-<:overts ; greater 
coverts and primaries unspotted. Tail barred. Front and a space 
above the eyes white, sides of the neck also white, but sotted 
with dusky and yellow. Below black, spotted with yellow on the 
sides of the breast under the wing. At the commencement and 
close of the breeding season many individuals are seen with the 
under plumage varied with black and white. 

The Sanderling Plover is found in the course of the season, 
throughout the whole arctic circle, extending their migrations also 
into moderate climates during the winter. They arrive in aiccu- 
mulating flocks on the coast of Massachusetts about the close of 
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August, and soon after visit the coast of New Jersey. They glean 
their subsistence exclusively along the immediate borders of the 
ocean, and are particularly attached to sandy fiats, and low, sterile 
solitary coasts, divested of vegetation, and perpetually bleached by 
the access of tides and storms. 

In such situations they are often seen in numerous flocks, running 
along the strand, busily employed in front of the moving .wave0, 
gleaning with agility, the shrimps, minute shell-fish, marine in- 
sects, and small moluscous animals, which ever recurring accident 
throws in their way. The numerous flocks keep a low circling 
course along the strand, at times, uttering a slender and rather 
plaintive whistle, nearly like that of the smaller :^nd pipers. On 
alighting, the little active troop, waiting the opportunity, scatter 
themselves about in the rear of the retiring surge ; the succeeding 
wave then again urges the busy gleaners before it, when they 
appear likeja little pigmy army passing through their military 
evolutions ; and at this time, the wily sportsman, seizing his o]^ 
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portunity, spreads destruction amongst their timid ranks : and so 
little are they aware of the nature of the attack, that, after making 
a few aerial meanders, the survivors pursue their busy avocations 
with as little apparent concern as at the first. The breeding place 
of the Sanderling, in common with many other wading and aqua- 
tic birds, is in the remote and desolate regions of the north, Bince 
they appear to be obliged to quit those countries in America a little 
after the middle of August. According to Mr. Hutchins, they 
breed on the coast of Hudson's Bay, as low as the 65th parallel i 
and he remarks that they construct, in the marshes, a rude nest 
of grass, laying four dusky eggs, spotted with black, on which 
they begin to sit about the middle of June. 

The Sanderling is about eight inches in length ; the stretch of 
the wings being fourteen inches ; the bill and legs black, the 
former about one and a quarter inches long. Summer plumage, 
varied with blackish, white, and rufous; beneath white. Winter 
plumage pale ash color, and with the sides of the head and all be- 
neath white. 

The Turnstone, or Sea Dottrel, is a marine bird, common to the 
greater part of the northern hemisphere, and even extends its Colo- 
nies to the Cape of Good Hope. In general appearance it re- 
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sembles the common Plover. The favorite breeding resorta of the 
bird are the inclement regions of the north, to which they are in 
no haste to return, but linger along the coasts in the temperate 
cUmates for several months, before they attain to the remote and 
desolate shores of their nativity. They arrive on the coast of 
New Jersey in the month of April, linger there till June, and then 
proceed northward. In September they return, and are observed 
upon the banks of the Delaware. 

It is naturally of a wild and solitary disposition, coursing along 
the shore by pairs, or in small fiimilies which have been bred 
together. In the months of May and June, in New Jersey, they 
almost wholly fieed upon the spawn of the King-Crab, or Horse- 
Foot, (^Monoculus polykemua, Lm.) which afibrds them and other 
animals an abundant and afanoBt inexhaustible supply. 

The Turnstone, while flying, often utters a loud twittering note 
and nuis at times with its Mrings lowered, but is less swift in its 
movements than most of the Sandpipers, and more patient and in- 
tent in obtaining its fare. Like the Woodpecker, it is content to 
search over the same place for a considerable length of time ; the 
mechanism of its bill seems weH i^ovided for this purpose, and it 
is (dtoD. seen in this way turning over stones and pebblea, firon 
nde to side, in search of various marins worms and insects. The 
young feed also upon shrimps and difierent kinds of small shell-fish, 
particularly minute muscles which are occasicmally cast up by the 
tides. According to Catesby, this habit of taming over stones ia 
quest of insects, is retained by the species even when subjected to 
domestication. 
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BTAKLINGy OR MIASOW LABK. 

CHAPTER LXXI. 

STAKLING, ORIOLE, AND BLACK-BIRD SHOOTIKO. 

THE American Starling, or Meadow Lark, is not only found in 
every part of the United States, but appears to be a resident 
in all the intermediate region, from the frigid latitude of BO^ and 
the territory of Oregon, the mild table-land of Mexico, and the 
tropical sarannahs of Guiana. In the winter, they are seen in and 
around the salt marshes, in flocks of from ten to forty, seeking the 
shelter of the sea-coast, though not in such dense flocks as the true 
Starling. These in the manner of our common Blackbirds, 
assemble in winter, like dark clouds^ moving as one body, and 
when about to descend, perform progressive circular evolutions in 
the air like a phalanx in the order of battle ; and when settled 
blacken the earth with their numbers. Like the crows also, they 
jseek the shelter of reed marshes to pass the night, ai^d in the day 
take the benefit of every sunny and sheltered covert. 

The starling is sociable and gregarious, and is found in Penn- 
sylvania soon after the first snow. The flesh of the bird is white, 
and for size and delicacy, it is considered very little inferior to the 
partridge ; but that of the European species is black and bitter. 
The flight of the starling is labprious and steady, like that of the 
qnail, with the action of the wings renewed at short intervals* 
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BALTIMORX ORIOLE. 



At varioas times in the day, and through the night, their peculiar 
li^ingy melancholy note is heard at short intervals. For vocali- 
zation, however, it cannot he compared with the Sky Lark of 
Europe. Yet on account of the delicacy of its flesh it is a favorite 
object of the sportsman. As it is of a shy, timid, and retiring dis- 
position it is difficult of approach, and therefore the sportsman 
generally lies in concealment, waiting for a favorable moment to 
send his destruction among the flock. The length of the star- 
ling is ten and a half inches. Beneath and a Une over the eye it 
is of a bright yellow color, a black crescent on the breasii^ and wifii 
the four lateral tail feathers white ; the upper part is variegated 
with black, bright bay, and ochreous. 
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The Baltimore Oriole, or Qolden Robin, is a gay lively and 
brilliant bird, waich leaves its hibernal retreat in South America, 
and proceeds northwards about the begining of May, frequenting 
the States as far north as New Fork. 

It is here they pass the most interesting period of their lives ; 
and their arrival is hailed as the sure harbinger of approaching 
summer. Full of life and activity, these fiery sylphs are now 
seen vaulting and darting incessantly through the lofty boughs of 
our tallest trees ; appearing and vanishing with restless inquie- 
tude, and flashing at quick intervals into sight, from amidst the 
tender waving foliage, they seem like living gems intended to 
decorate the verdftnt garment of the new clad forest. But the gay 
Baltimore is neither idle nor capricious ; the beautiful small beetles 
and other active winged insects on which he now principally 
feeds, are in constant motion, and require perpetual address in 
their capture. At first the males only arrive, but without appear- 
ing in flocks ; their mates are yet behind, and their social delight 
is incomplete. They appear to feel this temporary bereavement, 
and in shrill and loud notes, they fife out their tender plaints, in 
quick succession, as they pry and spring through the shady 
boughs for their tiny and eluding prey. They also now spend 
much time in the apple trees, often^ sipping honey from the white 
blossoms over which they wander with peculiar delight, continu- 
aUy roving amidst the sweet and flowery profusion. 

The Oriole has a song of its own which is pleasant and plain- 
tive ; but it displays great facility of imitating the notes of most 
other birds, and sometimes deceives persons into thq belief that 
various other birds are in the neighborhood. Omniverous like the 
starling it feeds equally on insects, fruits and Seeds. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the whole instinct of our 
Golden Robin than the ingenuity displayed in the fabrication of 
its nest, which is, in iact, a pendulous cyUndric pouch of five to 
seven inches in depth, usually suspended from near the extremities 
of the high, drooping branches of trees, (such as the ehn, the pear, or 
apple-tree, wild-cherry, weeping-willow, tulip-tree, or button-wood.) 
It is begun by firmly fastening natural strings of the flax of the silk 
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weed, or BwampJioiyhock, or stout artificial threads, round two or 
more forked twigs, corresponding to the intended width and depth 
of the nest. With the same materials, willow down, or any ac- 
cidental rayellings, strings, thread, sewing-silk, tow, or wool, that 
may be lying near the neighboring houses or round the graAs of 
trees, Ibey interweave and fiibricate a sort of coarse cloth into the 
form intended ; towards the bottom of which they place the real 
nest, made chiefly of lint, wiry gtass, horse and cow hair, some- 
times, in defect of hair, lim'ng the interior with a mixture of slen- 
der strips of smooth vine bark, and rarely with a few feathers, the 
whole being of a considerable thickness, and more or less attached 
to the external pouch. Over the top, the leaves, as they grow 
out, form a verdant and agreeable canopy, defending the young 
from the sun and rain. 

The oriole gives a great share pf attention to its young, and 
becomes so attached to them, that the female has been taken and 
conveyed to a cage on her eggs, on which, with resolute and fatal 
instinct, she remained faithfully sitting until she expired. Though 
naturally shy and suspicious, the oriole chooses the largest trees 
Qear farm houses, and along frequented roads, whereon to build 
its nest. But as soon as the young are hatched, the whole family 
begin tojeave the immediate neighborhood of their cares, flit 
through the woods a shy and roving train, and disappear about the 
end of August. The Baltimore bird is seven inches in length ; 
the bill bluish black. In the main die general color is orange ; 
head, neck, throat back, wings and tail, black ; the lateral tail 
feathen oranj^e at the summit. In the female and young, the 
orange color is paler, the bkck tinged with gmy^ mettled with 
yellow, and the tail orange. 

The Common Crow Blackbird is an occasional or constant resi- 
dent in every part of America, from HudsonV Bay and the 
northern interior to the great Antilles, within the tropic. In most 
parts of this wide region they also breed, at least from Nova Scotia 
to Louisiana, and probably farther south. The amazing numbers 
in which the common blackbirds overrun the warmer maritime 
regions are almost incredible* 
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THE COMlfON BLACKBIKD. 



Tbeir depredations on the maize crop or Indian com comil^eiipf 
•Inost with the planting. The infant blades no soooer ^(HW 
thaa they are hailed by the greedy blackbird as the sigtoii fpir f 
feast ; and, without hesitaticm, they descend on the ^elds aQ4 19^ 
gale themselves with the street and sprouted seed^ rejecting pg[^ 
sattering the blades ajQ[>und as an evidence of their mi8cl^^f W9i 
audacity. Again, about the beginning of August* while the jpi^ 
M in the milky state, their attacks are renewed with Xhe mosi de* 
structive eiiect„as they now assemble as it were in clouds, and 
pillage the fields to such a degree that in some low and shekered 
situations, in the vicinity of rivers, where they delight to foam* 
one-fourth of the crop is devoured by these vexatious visiten* 
The gun, also, notwithstanding the havoc it produces, has Uttia 
more efiect than to chase them from one part of the field to tha 
other* In the southern states, in winter, they hover rcnind the 
corn-cribs in swarms, and boldly peck the hard grain from the 
cob through the air openings of the magazine. In consequence of 
these reiterated depredations they are detested by the farmer » a peal 
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to his ind«itry ; thoagh on their arri val their food consists for a long 
time wholly of thoee insects which are calculated to do the most 
essential injury to the crops. They at this season frequent swamps 
and meadows, and familiarly following the furrows of the plow, 
sweep up all the gruh- worms, and other noxious animals as soon 
as they appear, even scratching up the loose soil, that nothing of 
this kind may escape them. Up to the time of harvest, I have 
uniformly, on dissection, found their food to consist of these larvs, 
caterpillars, moths, and heetles, of which they devour such num- 
bers, that but for this providential economy, the whole crop of 
grain, in many places, would probably be destroyed by the time 
it begins to germinate. In winter they collect t&e mast of the 
beech and oak for food, and may be seen>assembled iu large bodies 
in the woods for this purpose. 

In the autumn and on the approach of winter, numerous flocks, 
after foraging through the day, return from considerable distance, 
to their general roosts among the reeds. At such times, tKe con- 
cealed sportsman can make sad havoc among them, and great 
iiumbeis are killed in the neighborhood of the Delaware at that 
season. Their stomach and intestines are frequently infested by 
Ibng cyiindric, tapering worms, which probably increase in such 
numbers as to destroy die bird. The male is twelve inches long. 
Vhe prevailing black color of the body is relieved by glossy re- 
flections of steel blue, dark violet and green. The blackbird is 
easily tamed, sings in confinement, and may be taught to articulate 
aome words pretty distinctly. 
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CHAPTER LXXn. 



BICB OB REBD-BIRD SHOOTING. 
HTHHE whole continent of America, irom Labrador to the Antilles 
m is the occasional residence of this truly migratory species. la 
difierent sections it is known as the Rice, or Reed-bird, and Bob-o- 
link. The bird makes its appearance in the southern extremity 
of the Union about the beginning of April, becoming gradually 
arrayed in his nuptial dress, and accompanied by troops of his 
companions, who often precede the arrival of the female birds. 

About the £rst of May the meadows of Massachusetts begin to 
reecho their lively ditty. At this season, in wet places, and by 
newly ploughed fields, they destroy many insects and their Jarv». 
According to their success in obtaining food, parties oflen delay 
their final northern movement as late as the middle of May, so that 
they appear to be in no haste to arrive at their destination at liliy 
exact period. The principal business of their lives however, tho 
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rearing of theiT young, does not take place until they hare left tht 
paiallel of the 40th degree. In the aavannahs pf Ohio and 
Michigan, and the cool grassy meadows of New York, C^madgy 
and New Engkuid, they fix their ahode,and obtain a sufficiency of 
food throughout die summer without molesting the' harrest of tht 
fiumer, until the ripening of the latest crops of oats and barley, 
when, in their autumnal and changed dress, hardty now known 
as the same species, they sometimes show their taste for plundeTf 
and flock together like the greedy and predatory blackbirds. 

The song of the male continues with but little interruption as 
long as the female is sitting, and his ^hant, at all times Tery mono- 
tonous, is singular and pleasant, i^ong the few phrases which 
can be distinguished in the rapid song which he pours forth, the 
liquid sound of bob-o^ee, bob-o-link, bob-o-lirddt is very distinct 

The male generally loaea his musical talent about the end of the 
first week in July ; froni which timei his nuptial or pied dress be- 
gins gradually to be laid aside for the homhfe garb of the female. 
The whole, both young and old, then appear nearly in the same 
songless livery, uttering only a chink of alarm when surprised in 
feeding on the grass s^da, or the crops of grain which still re- 
main abroad. When the voice of the Bob-o-hnk begins to fai], 
with the progress of the exhaustion moult, he fiits over the fields 
in a restless manner, and merely utters a broken *bQb*lu^ ^bob^lu, 
or with his songless mate, at length a ^toeet^ ^weet, Vlui^ b*kd^ 
and a noisy and disagreeable cackling chirp. At the early dawn 
of day, while the tuneful talent of the species is yet unafaUed, the 
efiect of their awakening and faultering voices from a wide expand 
of meadows, is. singular and grard. 

About the middle of August, vast foraging parties enter New 
YoA. and Pennsylvania^ on their way south. Along the shcoes 
of the large rivers, lined with floating field? of wild rice, they find 
an abundant means of subsistence during their short stay { and as 
their fiesh, now fat, is little inferior to the European Ortolan, the 
Heed birds are objects of attack from gunners of all descriptions^ 
who turn out on the occasicHi and commit prodigious havoc among 
the quiet an4 greedy throng. The markets are then filled with 
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this delicious game, and the pursuit, hoth for amusement and 
profit, along the reedy shores of the Delaware and other rivers^ 
is second to none hut that of rail-shooting. As soon as the cool 
weather begins, the reed-birds depart for the South, where they 
are called by another name, on accoant of thenr fatness— << Butter- 
birds:* 

Tha Bke-bird is seven and a half inches long. The dre^s of 
the male on arriving is, with the upper part of the head, wings, 
tail, sides of the neck, iCnd whole lower parts, black ; the feathers 
frequently skirted with brownish yellow, but more particularly so 
as he puts on the livery of the female ; the back of file head 
yellowish white ; scapulars, rump, and tail coverts white, and all 
except the fifst, tinged with ash. Feathers at the tail sharp, at 
the end (as among the WoodpeCkers^ . iris hazoL Bill, bluish 
Mack ; in the female, young bird, and autumnal male, pale flesh- 
color* Another variety of the reed-bird frequents the low 
prairiet of th^ Western country, and is called the Prairie Reed- 
bird. In general appeamnce and habits it is similar to the com- 
mon reed-bird, but its song is much superior in melody. 
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BLUB JAT. 

CHAPTER LXXm. 

BLUB JATy TUFTED TTTMOnSB, AND OHIOKAPBB SHOOTIKe. 

THE Blue Jay is a constant inhabitant of tho wooded wilder- 
ness, and the vicinity of the settled farm, though more &miliar 
at the approach of winter, and early in spring, than at any other 
season. It is found in ne^irly every pan of the United States. 
Its wanderings or limited migrations are induced by the necessity 
of obtaining supplies of food. Like most misers, the Jay diinks 
more of amassing stores than of eating and enjoying them ; and 
therefore, his hoards of grains and nuts, often fall to the rats and 
squirrels. He frequents the gardens and orchards, and his usual 
harsh dj6y, jay, jdy, soon makes his retreat known to the neigh- 
borhood. 

So habitual is this sentinel cry of alarm, and so expressive, that 
all the birds within call, as well as other wild animals, are instandy 
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on the alert, so that the fowler and hunter become generally dis- 
appointed of their game by this his garrulous and noisy propensity ; 
he is therefore, for his petulance, frequently killed without pity or 
profit, as his flesh, though eaten, \ata but little to recommend it. 
His more complaisant notes, whqn undisturbed, though guttmal 
and echoing, are by no means unpleasant, and fall in harmoniously 
with the cadence of the feathered choristers around him, so as to 
form a finishing part of the general music of the grove. His 
accents of blandishment, when influenced by the softer passions, 
are low and mumeal, so as to be scarcely heard beyond the thick 
branches where he sits concealed ; but, as soon as discovered, he 
bursts out into notes of rage and reproach, accompanying his * 
voice by jerks and actions of temerity and defiance. Indeed the 
Jay of Europe, with whom our beau agrees entirely in habits, is ^ 
so irrascible and violent in his movements, as sometimes ta strangle 
himself in the narrow foi^ of a branch from which he has been 
found suspended. 

The Blue Jay exhibits great antipathy .to the owl, and when 
one is near, his loud and savage vociferation soon brings together 
a noisy troop of busy birds. Advantage is sometimes talcen of 
this antipathy by sportsmen, who send an owl in their neighlxxr- 
hood, whose hoot soon assembles a troop of jays. iThese are 
then captured by liming the twigs of the trees on which they 
perch. The jay possesses extraordinary imitative powers, mock- 
ing and deceiving the larger birds of prey» He can b6 domes- 
ticated, and taught to perform various interesting actions. He 
is generally about eleven inches in length. The crest is a pale 
blue ; beneath whitish, with a black collar, the wing coverts are 
transversely barred with black. 

The Tufted Titmouse is very common in the winter and spring, 
in the southern states, and is found as far north as the northern 
border of Pennsylvania* The sprightliness, and varied musical 
talent of this bird make it interesting, when nearly all the other 
vocal tenants of the forest are absent or silent. His music is im- 
itative, as well as inventive ; the notes include those of the night- 
ingale at particular seasons, the swallow, the chickadee, and various 
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other birds. It seems to rary with every shade of feeling, and is 
tbeiefore rery agreeable to the coutemplatiye. His food is much 
the same as that of the jay, and he collects it with as much energy. 
The flesh is eaten, but is not considered worth a long pursuit by 
sportsmen. It is easy to approach. The titmouse is geoerally 
about six and a half inches long, crested, and of a bluish-ash- 
color, yaried with black and yellowish brown. 

The Chickadee is a familiar, hardy and restless little bird, 
chiefly inhabiting the northern and middle states, as well as 
Canada. During the winter, families of these birds are seen chat- 
tering and roving through the woods, busy in gleaning their food. 
Besides insects, their larvae and eggs, they visit gardens and 
orchards, and even the thronging city iu quest of that support which 
&eir native forests sometimes denies them. It is said they some- 
times attack their own species when the individual is sickly, with 
a view to eat the brain. In winter they do not suflir from the 
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severity of the weather^^ut are aometittes etext more sprightly 
than in the warm season. When the yoimg are fledged, the whole 
fiunily continae together, running from tree to tree, keeping up a 
continual Mck-a-dBe'^eef preceded hy a shriU whistle. These 
birds are tttbject to the attacks of vermin, and they accumulate in 
gieat nxnnbeiis around that part of the head and front which is 
least accessible to their feet. This may have given rise to the 
notion that the bird will attack one of its own species, as it would 
naturally endeavor to get the vermin off of its mate. The chicka- 
dee is often shot by sportsmen, but its ^esh is little valued. It is 
about five and a half inches in length. The prevaiHng qplor is a 
brownish gray, varied with black and white. 
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THl KDrO BIBD. 

CHAPTER TiXXTV. 

KING BIRD, PEWIT, CAT BI&B^ AND R0BII7 SHOOTING. 

THE King Bird» or Tyrant Flycatcher, is one of the most re- 
markahle of the smaller species of hirds. It takes up its resi- 
doice in all the intermediate region hetween the tempe^ 
ate parts of Mexico to the extereme northern part of Canada. 
They arrive in Pennsylvania aboat the middle of ApriL The 
long bird has no song, except a shrill, guttural tmtter, something 
like that of the martin. As insects approach him, or as he darts 
after them, the snapping of his bill is heard, like the shutting of 
a watch^ase, and is the certain gmve of his prey. Beetles, grass- 
hoppers, crickets, and winged insects of all descriptions form his 
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principal food. Towards autumn as the berries ripen they con- 
stitute a favorite part of his subsistence. 

In a natural state he takes his station on the top of an apple-tree, 
a stake or a tail weed, and betwixt the amusement of his squeaking 
twitter, employs himself in darting ailer his insect food» Occasion- 
ally he is seen hovering over the field, with beating wing, almost 
like a hawk, surveying the ground or herbage for grasshoppers, 
which are a favorite diet. At other times they may be observed 
in small companies flickering over still waters in the same employ- 
ment, the gratification of appetite. Now and then, during the 
heat of summer, they are seen to dip and bathe in the watery 
mirror, and with this washing, drying and pluming, they appear 
to be both gratified and amused. During the season of their sojonm, 
the pair are often seen moving about in company, with a rapid 
quivering of the wings, and a continued tremulous shrieking twit- 
ter. Their energetic and amusing motions are most commonly 
performed in warm and fine weather, and continue with little in- 
terruption,, until towards the close of August. 

The king bird is noted for his courage and afifection. Even 
eagles are sometimes driven from the place by this indomitable 
little hero. He is the friend of the farmer, for he is the 8Cour|;i^ 
of the plunderers of the barn-yard* He watches his nest and young 
with luwearying vigiJimce, and utters his shrill triumphant notes 
as he forces the intruder to seek safety in flight The q>ecie8 
begin to leave the northern States early in September. They are 
frequently killed by the unthinking spcNlsman, and their flesh is 
considered very good food. But the wise farmer generally spares 
them, even if he may kill them with impunity. The king bird is 
about eight inches in length, and its general color is black ; be- 
neath white. ' The tail is even and of a fim shape* There is a 
short scarlet crest on the head of the adult. 

The Pewit is a familiar speciea of fly-catcher, inhabiting the 

continent of North America from Labrador to Texas, returning 

. firom the northern and middle States on the approach of winter* 

and returning early in March. Their fevorite resort is near 

streams, ponds or stagnant waters, about bridges, eaves and bams, 
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TBI PKWIT VLT-GATCnUE. 

Wtoft ibitff ehoofle to breed, and tirbere they can obtain tlieir inseei 
ItoL The bird derives its name from its peculiar note or call* 
Ibeaiingf a strong resemblance to PeMveei, Among sportsmen* 
wli6 liatre not larger or more plentiiul game in their neighborhood, 
ttie pewit is esteemed very highly, as excellent food. 

Tbib Cat ^rd passes the winter in the southern extremities of 
ikb Oi^d States, and along the coast of Mexico, from whence, as 
Hrly as February, they arrive in (Georgia. About the middle df 
ilplil they ate first seen in Pennsylvunia, and they extend their 
toigraiions fhr into Canada. The cat bird tunes his quaint, bnt 
che^lAil 801^ before the break of day, hopping from bush to buA 
'iHth great ligility, after his insect prey. He imitates the song of 
t&Hoos other birds, <iats and chickens. The flight of the bird is 
)ieavy and hborious, and his progress from bush to bush is amus- 
ingly capricious. He has but little fear of enemies, and descends 
to the ground in quest of insects. Like the robin, be is exceed- 
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TH« CAT BIBD. 

ingly fond of washingt and dashes about in the water until wtry 
feather appears drenched. His flesh is eaten« but is not ^nuoh 
vftlued ;wid the sportsmen kill him more for amusement than for the 
purpose of eating. The cat bird is about nine inches in length ; 
of a deep- slate color above, and gmyish white below. 
' The American Robin is a &miliaf and welcome bird, and is found 
in summer throughout the American continent* It has no fixed 
time for migration, and no regular rendezvous. Its movement 
me guided by the plenty or the scarcity of food. In the vicimty of 
Boston, -flocks of robins are seen at certain seasons, ais^nbled 
roHBd open springs in the depth of winter ; and in (hose situations, 
they are consequently often trapped and killed in great numbers. 
About the second week in March, the robins appear in the middle 
Stales, before the snows of winter have wholly dis^peared. Their 
jealous contests are waged with obstinacy, in the pairing seasoi^ 
and their song then assumes a more thrilling and melodious cha- 
racter. The robin is courageous in defence of its youngs and displays 
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great affection in rearing them. He is a favorite not only with 
the aportsmen who destroys him, but with the farmers and boys, 
whom he trasts with a confidence that is frequently illy requited. 
He is often seen among the fowls, claiming the welcome pittance 
at the farmer's door. They raise several broods in a season, and ' 
considerable numbers flock together in the latter part of summer 
and autumn. When feeding on cherries, poke, sassafrass, and soar 
gum berries, they are so intent as to. be easily approached, and 
shot down in numbers; and when fat, are justly esteemed for 
food, and often brought to market. In the ^ring, they frequently 
descend to the ground in quest of worms and insects, which axe 
then their principal food. 

The robin is ten inches in length. Head, back of the neck, and 
tail bkck ; the back and rump ash-color ; the wings Uack, edged 
with pale ash ; throat and upper part of thQ breast black.; tha 
former streaked with white ; below dark orange or rufous ; belly 
and vent white. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 



6H0KB LARK, SNOW BUNTING, CROSSBILL, AND GROUND ROBIN 

SHOOTING. 

{TRIHE Shore Lark is common to the north of both the old and 
JLL new continent, and, in America, extends its migrations as far 
couth as the city of Mexico. They arrive in the northern and mid- 
dle States late in the fall, or in the commencement of winter. 
Throughout the winter, they are particularly numerous in South 
Carolina and Georgia. Inseparable in their movements, like the 
hen and her fostered chickens, the old birds and the young roost 
together in close company, by some tuft of grass, on the gravejly 
grounds. They fly rather high and loose, in scattered companies, 
and migrate as their resources begin to fail. They are usually 
&X and esteemed as food. Being somewhat difficult to approach 
during the breeding season, and scarcely ever very numerous, 
they are not common game birds with the sportsman, but are 
his occasional victims. The shore lark is something more than 
seven inches in length. The upper part is of a reddish gray, 
inclining to brown ; beneath it is whitish, throat, and stripe over 
the eye, pale yellow. 

The Snow Bunting chiefly inhabits the arctic regions, book 
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whence, as the severity of the winter threatens, they proceed 
•outhwarcl* Early in December, they make their descent into 
the northern States, in whirling,, roving flocks, and are cooaideied 
as the heralds of cold, and stormy weather. At times they pro- 
ceed at &r south as the State of Maryland. On the commence- 
ment of winter, in the Scottish Highlands, the flocks c£ these birds 
are said to be immense, presenting a fatal mark to the fowler. 
They arrive lean, bnt soon become fat. In Austria they are 
caught in traps, or snares, and when fed with millet* become 
equal to Ortolans in value and flavor. The snow bunting is 
about seve^ and a half inches in length : the quills are white 
on the lower part, and black upwards. In the male, when in 
full dress, the head, neck, and beneath, are white ; in the female, 
they are tinged with rufous. 

The Common Crossbill inhabits the high arctic regions, where 
it breeds ; and is met with from Greenland to Pennsylvania^ or 
£Eirther south, according to the season, and its success in obtain- 
ing food. From September to April, they are found inhabiting 
the extensive pine forests in the mountainous and interior districts 
of Pennsylvania, and other northern States. They are easily 
trapped, and so eager and unsuspicioiis,. as to allow an approook 
80 near that they may be knocked down with sticks. They fly 
like the yellow birds, with repeated jerks and sinkings in their 
course* but proceed more swiftly to their destination. As they 
are fat and plump when found in the Middle States, they are 
much sought after by the fowler. 

Ground Robins are common, humble, and confiding birds, 
dwelling generally in thick dark woods, and their borders, flying 
low, and frequenting thickets near streams of water, where they 
spend much of their time in scratching up the withered leaves 
for worms, and their larvae, as well as various kind^ of seeds and 
gravel. They inhabit Canada and the United States, even to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, and the peninsuh of f*lorida, in all 
of which regions they pass the summer, and rear their yDung. 
They pass the winter to the south of Penn83rlYftn]a, and are there 
very abundant in the milder States of the Union. Wh3e busy in 
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GROUND ROBINS. 

picking ap its food, the robin may be approached without its 
showing any alarm. This confidence is one great caase of 
its easy destruction, and the eager sportsn[)an takes a^antage of it 
to snare or shoot it. The flesh is white And dehcate, and at 
certain seasons they are fat and plump. The ground robin is 
eight inches in length. The general color of the upper part is 
either black, or olive-brewn ; the belly and a few of the outer 
iiMtheis are white. 
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CHAPTER LXXVL 

FLICKER, WILD PIGEON, WILD TURKEY, AND PARTBIDaB 
SHOOTING. 

THE Flicker is a beautiful and familiar bird, wkich breeds and 
inhabits North America, from Labrador to Florida, and as 
far west as the Rocky Mountains. It is sometimes called the 
Golden-winged Woodpecker. From the great numbers seen 
in the southern States in winter, it seems clear, that the princi- 
pal part of the species migrate thither from the north and west 
during the inclement season^ They make their nests in the 
hollows of old trees, and when one cannot be found, with no 
other aid than the bill with which nature has provided them, 
they make barrows in live trees. At this labor, they may be 
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WIIJ> PIOSON. 

heard till late in the evenings dealing loud and successive blows* 
They are useful to the famer, being exceedingly fond of wood- 
lice, antSy and lafts of all kinds. . In the autumn, the fowlei 
makes great havoc among them, and their flesh, though neither 
very fat nor delicate, is considered palatable enough to justify 
their destruction. The length of the flicker is about twelve 
inches. The prevailing color of the upper part of the bird is an 
umber-brpwn, barred with black r beneath, the color is a yellowish 
white, spotted with black ; a black crescent on the breast. The 
bill is long and very sharp ; the legs and feet, light blue. 

The Wild Pigeon of America, so remarkable for its gregarious 
habits, is met with more or less, according to circumstances, from 
Mexico to Hudson's Bay, and westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
As might be supposed, it is formed with' peculiar strength of wing, 
flying very swiftly. The accidental situation of their food influen- 
ce£ all. their movements. Pigeons killed in the neighborhood of 
New York have been found with their crops full of rice, collected 
in the plantations of Georgia, or Carolina ; and as this kind of 
fijod is digested by them entirely in twelve hours, they .must have 
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trayelled about four hundred miles in Jlaif of U^at time. With 
this extraordinary rapidity of flight, they possess a wonderful 
extent and keenness of vision, which enables them, while flying 
swifUy, to keep up a strict survey for their faie« 

The associated numbers of WiU Pigeons, which compose the 
general swmrm, are without a parallel in the history of the feathered 
race. They can be compared only to the shoals of herrings, which, 
descending from the arctic regions, discolor and flil the ocean to the 
extent of mighty kingdoms. The approach of the vast feathered 
array, with a rushing roar, attended by a sudden darkness, might 
be mistaken for a fearful tomadoi about to overwhelm the face of 
nature. For several hours together, the vast host, extending 
some miles in breadthf^U continues to pass in flocks without 
diminution. The hawk is their constant and watchful enemy. 
But the inhabitants for many itiiles tound the vicinity of their 
roosting places, destroy great numbers of them. One of their 
roosting places in Kentucky was a forest forty miles in length 
and several miles in breadth. Tkek breeding places are still 
larger. 

Birds of ptey, and rapacioiis animals generally, are pretty 
regular attendants upon these assailable communities. But 
their most destructive enemy is man ; and as soon as the young 
are AiUy grown, the neighboring inhabitants assemble, and en- 
camp for several daya around the devoted p^ons with wagons, 
axes, and cooking utensils, like the outskirts of a destructive army. 
The perpetual tumult of the birds, the crowding and fluttering 
multitudes, the thundering roar of their wings, and the crash of 
falling trees, from which the young are thus precipitated to the 
ground by the axe, produces altogether a scene of indescribable 
and almost terrific confusion. It is dangerous to walk beneath these 
clustbring crowds of birds, from the frequent descent of lai^re 
branches, broken down by the congregating millions ; the horses 
start at the noise, and conversation can only be beard in a shout. 
The aquabi, or young pigeons, of which three or four broods 
are produced in the season, are extremely fat and palatable ; and, 
as well as the old birds kiliied at the iDOsts, are often with a wanton 
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prodigality and prodigious slaughter, strewed on the ground ' 
as fattening food for the hogsi At the roosts, the destruction is 
no less extensive ; guns, clubs, long potes, pots of burning sulphur, 
and every other engine of destruction, which wanton avarice can 
bring forward, are all employed against the swarming host. 
Indeed for a time, in many places, nothing scarcely is seen, 
talked of, or eaten, but pigeons ! 

The Passenger Pigeon is about sixteen inches longhand twenty' 
four inches in stretch of wings. The bill black ; iris, fiery orange. 
Legs and feet, lake-red. Lower part and sides of the neck, with 
a metallic changeable hue of gold, green and purplish crimson, 
the last color prevalent ; scapular region, spotted with a few black 
blotches. Quill feathers, dusky« Female somewhat shocter; the 
changeable cervical spot smaller and less brilliant 

The Wild Turkey, once so prevalent in America, is now, by 
the progress and density of population, chiefly confined to the thickly 
wooded and uncultivated tracts of the Western States and territo- 
pies. It is neither gregarious nor migratory, but from the necessity 
of wandering after food. It is otherwise resident throughout the 
vast country where it is founds and it is prolific in proportion to 
its resources. The migrations of the wild turkey, unlike those 
of the rapid pigeon, are made almost entirely on foot, until their 
progress is arrested by a river. Its speed ifi very ccmsiderable, 
however, and when surprised, it trusts rather to its legs than 
wings. After crossing, it is remarked, that they often become 
an easy prey to the hunter, as they seem bewildered by the new 
country in which they have arrived. They spend the autumn 
and winter in a desultory manner i often forced to come near 
farm-houses and mix among the poultry to get something to eat. 
During the breeding season, the mate grows lean and lousy, and 
his flesh is then considered of little value* The female secretes 
her egs from the male, as he would otherwise destroy them. 

When approached by moonlight, they are readily shot from 
their roosting-tree, one after another, without any apprehension 
of their danger, though they would fly instantly at the sight of an 
owl. The gobblers, during the season of their amorous excitment. 
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WILD TUBKIT. 

have been known to strut over their dead companions, while on the 
ground, instead of seeking safety in flight. 

In the spring, the male turkeys are called by a whistle made 
of the second joint bone of the wing of the bird, which produces 
a sound somewhat similar to the voice of the female ; and on 
Coming up to this call they are consequently shot. They are 
likewise commonly caught in quadrangular pens made of logs 
crossing each other, from which is cut a slanting covered passage 
sufficient to allow the entrance of the turkey. Corn is then scat- 
tered in a train to this cage for some distance, as well as within ; 
and the neighboring birds, in the surrounding woods, having dis- 
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covered the grain, call on each other by a clucking, and entering 
one at a time, they become secured in the pen, as, for the purj)ose 
of escape, they constantly direct their view upwards, inst^d of 
stooping to go out by the path which they had entered. 

The male wild turkey weighs commonly from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds, is not unfrequently as much as twenty-five, and some- 
times, according to Audubon,'even thirty-six. The hen commonly 
weighs about nine pounds ; and the usual price for a turkey from 
the Indians is twenty-five cents. 

The male turkey is about four feet in length ; the female three 
feet. Primaries, dusky, banded with white; tail of eighteen 
feathers, ferruginous, thinly wared with black, and with a black 
band near the extremity. The male, blackish, with metallic, cop- 
perish reflection. The female and young, dusky brownish-gray, 
with but few metallic tints. 

The American Partridge, or Ctuail, is one of the most esteemed 
game birds which are brought to market. It is extremely prolifiCf 
and has extended its species from the coasts of New England to 
Mexico and the plains west of the Mississippi. Partridges seldom 
migrate, except to short distances, in quest of food, and conse- 
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quently often perish beneath deep drifts of snow. So sedentary 
is this bi|cd in its habits, that until the flock is wholly rented by 
the sportsman they continue faithful to the neighborhood of the 
spot where they have been raised and supported. AJdioagh the 
qoafl of Europe and Asia much resemble our partridge m appear- 
ance, yet their habits and instincts are very different. The Euro- 
pean Cluail is a noted bird of passage, and migrates in vast flocks 
on the approach of winter. Our partridge is not a bird of passage, 
and assembles in dingle families, sometimes numbering not more 
than six ; at others, thirQr* 

The piirtridge is not partial to the depths of the forest, though 
they sometimes seek the shelter of trees, and perch on the low 
branches or hide am(xigst the brush and underwood. Their 
fiivorite food however, commonly conducts them to the open 
fields, \vhere they glean up various kinds of grain, and are par- 
ticularly fond of rye and buckwheat, as well as Indian com ; and 
when not too much disturbed by the sportsman, will often, par- 
ticularly in the autumn and winter, fearlessly assemble abng the 
most public roads, or around the bam and stable, in search of a 
scanty pittance among the domestic fowls ; like them, also, very 
industriously scratching up straw, and probably the ground, in 
quest of grain and insects, which, with seeds, and various kinds 
of buds and berries, as well as broken acoms, according to the 
season, often constitute a considerable part of their native diet. 

Remaining with us commonly the whole year, the little social 
band often sufler from the intlemency of the season. At this 
time, they perch together on some rising ground, beneath the 
shelter of brush or briars, and^ forming a close circle, with th^ir 
heads outward, to discern any approach of danger, they thus 
greatly aid each other by their mutual warmth to resist the 
chilling efiects of frost. It is probable, however, they have no 
great fear of snow, when together, as they may often be Been 
patiently encountering the storm, as its white wreaths invade 
them, and frequently on the arrival of a thaw, unfortunate coveys, 
suspecting no danger, are found buried beneath the inundating 
waste, huddled together in their accustomed form. They are 
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obeenred even, on the approach of danger, to rash into the snow 
for ahjBltery and it is only when -the drift becomes so consolidated 
by a frozen glazing of sleet as to resist ail ^their eflSnrts to moTOf 
that it proTes their grave, rather than their retreat. 

As they happen to afibrd a favorite and delicate article <^ focd^ 
every means which gun and trap can efiect are put in operation 
against the innocent race. Their very sociability often aflbrds 
means for their destruction; for while crowded together in a 
ring, a dozen or more have been killed at a shot, and the small 
remains of the unfortunate covey, feeling their weakness and 
solitude, are said to join some neighboring brood, for wh<xn they 
soon form the same friendly attachment they had for the fratemky 
they have lost. From.the later end of August to the month dT 
Blarch, the markets of all our principal cities ere often slocked 
with this favorite game. 

The note of the Partridge is well known to be very much like 
the pronunciation of the words, ^^bob white $*^ but it is vaned 
upon different occasions. In consequence of the shortness and 
concavity of the wings, the partridge commonly makes a loud 
whirring noise m its flight, which is seldom long continued» 
always laborious, and generally so steady as to aflbrd no diffi- 
cult mark for the sportsman. No great destruction is mads 
among them while on the wing, as they do not take a g^Mial 
alarm on being approached, but rise at intervals only, by two 
or three at a time. The American quail is about nine inches 
km^f and fourteen in stretch of wings. Plumage, dnnamon 
brown, varied with black and whitish; throat white, bounded 
with a black crescent ; biU, short and black ; the feet, ash-colored. 
Female, with the stripe over the eye and throat, pale yeUowish 
brovm. Toung, for a while without the black on the throat. 
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GBOUSB SHOOTINa. 
{■ffiffl&diiHeQt speciM of Grouse are known bya gieat VBiiety 
^ of mnM» in tbe United States. The Rafled Grouse is called 
tbe Pheasant in the middle and western States, and the Partridge in 
Hew England. It is found to inhabit the continent from Hudson'a 
Bajr to Georgia, but ohiefly prefers the most eievat^ and wooded 
distripts ef the northern and nuddie States. They make oniy 
yaztial migsatioosyby single families, in quest of food, on the 
approach of autumn. 

}a Ihe month of April, the Ruffed Grouse begins to be recqg- 
lused by his peculiar drumming^ heard soon after dawn, and to- 
vaids the close of evening. At length, as the season of pairing 
mfq^oaches, it is heard louder and more frequent till a later hoar 
fif the day, and commences again towards the close of the after- 
aoGfliu This sonorous, crepitating sound, strongly resembling a 
bw peal of distant thunder, is produced by the male, who, as a 
preliminary to the operation, stands upright on a prostrate log, 
parading with erected tail and ruff, and with drooping wings in 
the manner of the turkey. Afler swelling out his feathers, and 
strutting forth for a few moments, at a sudden impulse, like the 
motions of a crowing cock, he draws down his elevated plomes, 
and, stretching himself forward, loudly beats his sides with hia 
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wnifs, with flnch an acceieretiiig modoa, after the few first stidres, 
u to eatise the tremor described, whidi maybe heard rererberat- 
iBg, in a still morning, to the distance of from a quarter to that 
of half a mile. This curious signal is repeated, at intervals of 
about six or eight minutes. The same sound is also heard in atftumn 
at well as spring, and ^en by the caged birds as well as the 
firee, being, at times, merely an instinctive Expression of hilarity 
and vigor. To this parading ground, regularly resorted to by 
. the 'male, for the season, if undisturbed, the female flies with 
alacrity ; but, as with other species of the genus, no lasting in- 
dividual attachment is formed, and tHey live in a state of limited 
concubinage. The drumming parade of the male is likewise 
often the signal for a quarrel ; and when they happen to 'meet 
each other in the vicinity of their usual and stated walks, obstinate 
battles, like those of our domestic fowls for the sovereignty of the ^ 
dung-hill, but too commonly succeed. ' When this 90und, indeed, 
(according to^ Audubon,) is imitated* by striking caxe&lly upon 
an inflated bladder with a sticky the jealov ouJe, full of anger» 
rushes forth from his concealment, and &Ub an easy |H!9y to thA 
wily sportsman. 

During the summer, ^ raffed grouse is tad fif basking and 
dusting itself, and is often seen in the public road. la die winter 
it often eludes the pursuit of the hunter by plungiig into the snow 
and making a deep burrow. Snares and tjatps are firequdndy used 
to arrest them, and they aie sometimes flmokied ly> 4sath while 
roosting, in the same manner as the wild pigeons in the Western 
country* By this system af indiscriminate ^Ktirpation, they are 
now greatly thinned throughout the more populous parts of the 
Union. Deleterious eflects have sometimes occurred from eating 
this game ; yet most persons may eat them with safety at all 
seasons of the year. The rufied gtouse is about eighteen 
inches in length ; mottled ; tail, speckled and barred with bkck. 
The male has a ruff of broad black feathers on the sides of the 
neck ; in the female, the ruflT is smaller, and dusky brown. 

The other species of grouse are not as numerous as the one 
we have just described, but are considered fine game in the phoea 
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where they are found. The Piniuited Grouse, sometimes called 
the Prairie Hen, is confined to dry and barren ^tricts in New 
Jersey, Long Island, and farther north, and the plains west of 
the Mississippi. It is somewhat larger than the rufied gxooae, 
but the fle^h is inferior to diat of the more common species. 
The prairie hen is easy to approachf and o^brs a steady mark 
to the sportsman. 
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The life of John Quinoy Adamf, l^xUi Presideni 
of the United States, by Hon. Wm. EL Seward, U. S. a, 
with a portrait on steel, 12nio. muslin, gilt backs. 

*,* 20,000.copiM of tbto popular work h&ye beoA wld by agwMii in the short 
■pace of eigbt raonthfl. • 

Thora is, indeed, so moch to admire throughout the whole work, that were we to 
enter in|o anjthing like an elaborate reriew, it would require more space than we 
can spare. * * * * The Life and Public Services of such 

a man as John Qnincj Adams, furnish the yery material for such a pen as Got. 
Seward's, and we find evidences of hi* own brilliant intellect impressed upon almost 
every page and sentence. Preserving the connection of events with alnuMt maths- 
matieal iUcety, at the same time avoiding everything tedious and prolix. As a 
writer, it may be doubted whether Gov. Seward has any superiors. * * 

- PjMad^ia JVnos, (H^.) 

It would be a task of no ordinary didlculty for a contemporary, one who has 
mingled in the stri/e and arena of his times, to write an impartial life of so pecnUat 
and ptoounant an actor (for half a century) as Mr. Adams. "* * Gov. 

Sewaid has attempted it, and succeeded in preducing an interesting work, character* 
ized by ability and eloquence. * * We consider it woithy of pubUo 

attention.— Mbrn^f ib^, (OmM.) 

We have read this volume with great satifftction, and hastan to express our 
thanks to the author; noc marsly fpi the plsasaiea allbrded us, but for the ser> 
vicsp rsndarsd hunaDity. • • • — LomsvOs Ertm n mw ^ 

Aitfi i8T<n»Sf L- 
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The Ufe of Qem Zaohary TayloTi l2ih President 
of the United States^ brought down to his inaugoralioa 
Steel portrait, 12ma, muslin; a new edition, by H. Mont 
gomeiy. $1,25. 

%* 18,000 of the above work have been sold by us. 

'* Thb Lzpb ov QjaL.Z£TA^tLat^"^H. M^n igt merf, Bwft* Mitor of die Aulran 
Dtilj Adyertiaer, bss found lelrare, amid the multitude of his engagemeots, to gM 
up the most req>ectable tookingand c^Tftfullj prapandbiograithj of the old Geoeral 
w« hare jet aeen. It makea a neat volume, and ie printed on excellent paper and 
JMW type, and]>ound in tbe rery beet etyle. It cannot ftil to find a tremendous sale ; 
a result dq» »)|k« to th$ book itself and UventerpslB^of itstbusy p«liisheT8.~ 
ASbany Evening JottmaL 

*<LiFi ov QmkmkaJs Zachabt TATMB^.by A Montgomery^" is ihe latest and 
noet complete of the numerous volumes purporting to be * Livee' of the GeneriL 
The author of this work — likewise editor of the Auburn Journal ~ is already known 
as a forcible and pleasing writer, haadUag hie suh^ea with a misierly hand ; these 
characteristics are Ailly developed in the book before us. The stirring incidents of 
General Taylor's life, and the recent battles on Mexican soil are well portrayed^ 
the very fidr and impartial style of naoation being a ravs q«ali^ in def^kting battlia. 
scenes. The book vrill repay an attentive perusal.— J\r.' 7. mribmte. 

Thb Livb ov Majok Gbrbkal Zachakt Tatlok. By H. ^^ntgomery.^ 
Another and stiU aaothei «* illusttated" Ltfe of tbe great Amerteaw, (would thai he 
bad as many livee as the publishers give him,) the American whom Carlyle would 
recognise as " a hero" worthy of his pen's most eloquent recognition ; tn nut ov 
OUTT In an age of Self. An American in everything ; in valor, in strong muscutai 
sense ; in simplicity and directness and cordiality of idling ; an American In ever) 
thing, save in devotion to our new political God of Expediency. 

The volume before us is put forth in Auburn, by the editor of the Auburn B«il) 
Advertiser, whoee vigorous, fluent style, sOd skill in compressing his materials, 
must make his elegant volume very generally acceptable. Many of the trdta 
ascribed to General Taylor have been assimilated bj some of his admirers to the 
leading military characteristics of Frederick the Great But, unlike Frederick, 
Taylor is anything but a martinet in discipline ; and, (hoogh his movementa of small 
bodies of troops against vast odds, are characterized by the vigorous win and iron 
determination of Frederick, the arbitrary dispodtim of th» IVuasiBii despot Is wholly 
alien to hb tolerant and eiiidid nature. Tftylot's aAetiouieaad almost parealift 
relation to his soldiers, perhaps, alone flrsl suggesied the pasalM, aa wa And It- 
hinted In tha IbBowIng stanaa of some ^ewee-wpoa ana vj hi< bawlis, nwuftsi brMfc 

((•OldZaghI' *OLDZAGHPthawaf«rj(.cattlea. 

Among those men of iron tread, 
As nmg < Old Fkxtz^ in Eu)-ope*v batltn 

When thus his hoet 0Mst nrMleriefc-lad.*" 
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Golden Steps to R^speotabtUtyi XJsefiilneM and 
Happiness; being a series of Lectures to the youth of 
both sexes on Character^ Principles, Associates, Amuse^ 
mentB^ Religion, and Marriage. By Johk Mathxb Aubtzk 
Derby, Miller & Co, Auburn, 1850. 248 pp. 



TW amhor of this book is a writer of Kiporior ftUnctkm, and faHhei* mk&miAf 

■otdect of deep InteresL Could the youth of the countrj be induced to e j ui mig * tfw 
Bunttine, Lippard, and Ingraham literature of the daj, ibrauch readiuf aa thii, th^ 
b«aaAta to themaelyee and locietjr would be iocalculabla.— i:roei9Mft Chmitr. 

Wa honor the heart of the writer of thierolumeae well aehia head. Hahaahan 
addreeeed an earnest and manly appeal to the young, erery page of irtikh psavaa hi» 
afaicarity and hit desire for their welfkre. Ttie subjects treated of in tha diflbreic Iee». 
tana are thoae indicated on tlia title page. Intefrity and rirtue, usnfalnnas, trutb 
and honor, are the ** Golden Steps" by which the young uMtyaaceodto roapeatahiiicy,. 
nsafulneas, and laappiness. We trust the seed thus sown will not be wtfto«t Its fiMi% 
aad that hia rsadara will imbibe tha spirit of the mono ha his chwia 
**0nwaid! onward! toila despising, 
Upward ! upward I turn thine eyes, 
Only be content when rising. 
Fix thy goal amid the aUaa." 
—Albai^ StaU Megiiter, 

Iba warfc of Mr. Auathi, written in a plaaaing atyla, and naiTOua and poiniad In lit 
argumentation, will hold a prominent position among the fortunate ende«fw» bqr 
which the rising generation are to be infloaaead. ThaToJumabafoiaiaiabaaKMM 
hi Ita exterior, and this, combined with the aim of tha author, in which hahsa^adtti^ 
rably succeeded, will give it a wide range, and secure for it, we hope, an invaUtthlif 
iBOuanca.— Bh^oIs CkriUioH Admatali. 

A plato, Ihmiliar, forcible ezpoaition of tha datiaa and raspowibilitfsa-of Yavl^ 
which can hardly be read without exerting a salutary and laatinginfllMDO*. JviglQf' 
ftom the popularity of BCr. Austhi*s former works, we predia for It a wUs dreubu 
tion.— .Mna York 7W6«m. 

If tha precepta eloquently and forcibly urged in theae pages could be brought IkoOa 
aad impiaassil upon tha minds of tlie niaaa of youth in our land, they would coflte 
laatlng and to calcnla W e beneflta upon the riaing gana ra tleo. W%tetiktDj^ammHdf 
thia work to the attention of the young and all who hare charge of dmn. 

The publishsiB have axaeutad tliair work admirahia, and hava brought out an dft- 
gant and beautlftU bo^ Their work will compare (aToiably with aiqrW- Ihattaa 
Yotfe ho ua sa.^gVpy Po§t. 



1lMfoUowtawaxinethaaiaiin«Matotha <■ galdn aMpi^ of^ki FMliHtfra^- 
^hitad SUtaa, MUlaid VUliMf* :-(8M page 60.) 
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The Toimg SIan'8 Book : or Lectures for the Times. 
By William W. Patton. One 12mo. voL 

The lACtnres eontoined in this rolume are not made up of merely common place 
remark!. Thej are derated in sentiment, cbaaie in etyle, and impreanre in maonar. 
Mo paiaoQ who reade the volume can fail to profit by it, or to admire the evangelical 
Tiewi and elegant language of the author. The work deserves to bo a favorite with 
young miNL^Northem CkriHian Advocate. 

It if a genial, earnest, manlv book. The author is himself a remarkable example 
of independent thinking and pnilanthropic feeling. The bugle noce which he sounds 
to young men is no uncertain sound. He goes with hid whole soul for bettering the 
world, where he thinks it bad, and few of the young men who heard his lectures or 
shall read his book, will not be strongly inclined to go with hinL We cordially advise 
all young men who ara anxious to do and de something in. this universe, to cultivsts 
an acquaintance with Bfr. Patton or his boolc— Boston Chronotype, 

There are seven lectures in this volume devoted to subjects rather unusual in a 
work of this kind, and having the impress of earnest feelmg and reflectiim. Hut 
some of the points are overstated does not detract from the exceeding value and im- 
portance of most of the views jDresented— all the more lmi)oriant because so infire- 
quently attended to in the puipit, or in works designed for the young. Thn book is 
written in* a perq>icnous and forcible style, and both from its maitar and spirit is 
likslj to become popular and useful.— Aino York EwmgtUat. 

TUs is an excdlent book— «xcelIeot in its purpose, in iu execution, and in its 
adaptation to the present day. In some respects this book diflers from all kindred 
worn that we have seen. As a writer Mr. Patton is lucid, earnest, and direct, never 
obscure and seldom other than forcible. Regarded merelv as a literary performance 
we moR pronounce these lectures highly creditable. Their timely and important 
moral inculcations should commend them more especially to the fnends of religion 
and entitle them to a place in every christian housenold.— Gftorter Oak. 

n&ese are able and earnest lectures to young men. delivered to the author's eon- 
fiegation in Hartford, and contain many valuable ccmnderations and glowing appeals 
to rouse the youth to diligence, courage, and faith in the struggle of Vdt.-^Sew Yvrk 



TIm counsels, warnings, and encouragements, to the young, contained in this vol- 
ume, are, a^ designed, adapted to the times. It is interesting in its srrle as well as 
matter, and cannot fail to profit that class to whom it is addressed. ~ 7^ {.Botlon) 
Pwritan. 

The author of these lectures is himself a young man. He has addressed those of 
his own age, not with the stem reproof or grave counsel of a father, but with the af- 
ftctionate entreaty. Idnd, yet faithful warniug of a brother. The subjects.of the lec- 
tures are Judiciously selected and cannot fail of doing good to those who are aoon to 
tiear the burdens and responsibilities of society.— JBoston Recorder. 

A Tolume of lecturesjseven in number, on subjects of vast importance, and wri^ 
tan with much force. The book wUl profit those who read it.— New York Commer- 
eUi AdnertUtr. 

Tko lectures were delivered on Sabbath evenings to densely crowded audiences, 
•ad ware spoken of in terms of high praise at the time. At the request of many who 
beard them they are now published. The lecttires are valuable, containing a vast 
amount of good advice and information for that class of persons for whom they were 
originally uiMigned, and in a time like the present, when pernicious literature ap- 
Mars to be the order of the day, they aro still more accepuUe.— (JSrart^orcO Ckrts- 
floit Secretary. 

Wa can positivelv say that the object of the work is most praiseworthy, the snh- 
facta treated of are important, the counsels it contains are weightyi and are enforced 
Ki ft happy a^Ie with a spirit well calculated to gain the attention of those who an 
ftdd r e as ed.— fliy{/brrf (C2.) Oourant, 

In design and execution it is worthy to go side by side with the late popular and 
Widaly cucnlated work known as Beacher's Lectures to Youns Men. The fifth lee* 
tBia la wall suited to our columns and wa hope to give it a pmee ere loogk—Ni Y. 
JrfiiWift mitd fhrnUff Guardian. 
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The Uvea of Mary and Blartha, mother and 
wife of Washington : by Margaret C. Conkliiig^ 
Tfith a steel portrait^ 18mo^ scarlet clotL 

Miss Conkuho, who is a daughter ef Judge Conkliag of Aabuin, is fayorablj 
known as the author of Harper's traoslallon of " Florian's BUstoxy of the Moors 
01 Spain." She also wrote " Isabel, or the Trials of the Heart." In the prepaxatioa 
of the pretty little volume she lias done a praiseworthy deed, and we hope shs-will 
receive the reward she merits. She has taught us in the work 
** how dirine a thing 
A woman may be made." 

The molhar and wife of Washington were, in many respects, model women, and 
the daughters of America will do well to study their character ~ which is finely 
drawn on these pages.— Idterary Mu9mger. 

This beautifullT printed and elegantly bound little work, reflecting the highest 
credit upon the skill and task of the publishers, contains biographical sketches of 
Blary, the mother, and Martha, the wifo of the Father of lus country. It is a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the American people, embracing not only the 
great public events of the century during which the subjects lived, but those pictures 
of home life, and tliat exhibition of social manners and customs, which constitute 
the most important part of life, but which, from the lact of their apparent triviality 
and intangibility, tne historian generally passes over. The authoreis evidently 
sympathises earnestly with her subject, ana feels that in the exhibition of those 
womanly virtues which characterized the heromes of her narrative, she makes tha 
mosi eloquent plea in favor of the dignity of her sex. It is dedicated to Mrs. Wm. 
H. Sbward, and contains a finely executed engraving of the wife of Washington. 
We cordially commend it to the public, and most especially our lady readers.— 
SyracuM JowmaL 

This acceptable and well writtsn Tolume goes forth upon a happy miaiion, 

" To teach us how divine a thing 

A woman may bo made," 
by unfolding those charms of character which belong to the mother and wiie of the 
hero of the Land of the Free ; and in the companionship of which, while they illus- 
trated the watchful tenderness of a mother, and the confiding affections of a wife, 
ia shown those influences which made up the moral sentiments of a man, whose 

rnn--' " -'" *-n f?tt \- "IT that is fiiiure in rnTpiTjmcTit r-r tlivlne in 

],|;,;- ■ 'I'tfil b^ atl iiiHc ■ II in 

jji, Ui- fa.^n.. ■ ■: ^.,. _.•....- -.L, ui li.^i jii;il<f5tiioii of hu!L.-.i lij^j,.; wi.-^iL. .ill ■-•i.juy 

*' [flo pariiftl frieiiLbhip hua anNigncd her " JauUleivJ y, wtiuld p^rhupa be tog 
urLUieB4ureil pmi#e^ fur perft3<:iton la Mldom aualnei) t but it ^iU Qoi bo ikbied but 
ihiLL her hio^mpbies are tmciMl in thti chiuite el^gaikcea ibm bejung to ihe fluigbAd 
perJQdBor A retiiied #tv3e, whjch faaeinaLQfl Lbji mador with what«bu has thus cojuri- 
bulcd lo our itJilJonal uteradjffi. 

Th* dcsigti uf Oie TuLunie ij't lo piclure a mather ftultig tlie "' Father of his 
Country " iii il light fulil of U)« InfiihAUfltibFo uablcncfiB of woman 'a luttuno, iuid jot, 
mm p oaeeig ing tMt subdued &nd qujf^i. «ianpllcityf wbard Tniih beeunif^B the Hopa oa 
which Faith loeks at the liicum with a amiJo, Tho mother cuf Wajihinctoii wd4 
trtDd ia ft. nrhoDl ^f pncitca whern frugal habita nnd tLtxvv^ indtf-iTjry wijre ccatzibiiicd 
wiib the pi^rarblal excellenccyi i>f ihcxid Vitfjnia rustroiMT who wore worUjy maLhert 
of vuch ni4;ii OB Wfti-hJn^tua, JcillfrBoai Marfl'iiiJl, atul Henry. Mjm C. hA4 pJcitired 
with fideliiy and eLfgance, ber viewa of tbU rriinsrl^hle woniFin ; uot len bcatint- 
fiilly hiu flhe 0^^ tchcd th« chamcur of Mitrtba, ibe wifQ i foll^^winj; lier from her 
btiVliiuiL manniirv u the Vjif^iinla boFEe, ihrcvu^h Uie variouM phu«e4 of hitr tifSt filM 
gjveftarapid but cottipTtbon^iva view of tliutie chiLrscterijiycd vhidi nrnku up ibn 
qujei refinpmefU oT inaniinf^f* native la her, and which «vof j^ve hpr ihe repULatioii 
of on accompli jshed wiJe and lady. And wiih pcculiif dfihc^ftcr Mim Cc^uklin^ hii 
poninyed the thuuiand vinuKts with which nbe embeUijhcd a homv ; her aintahla 
flcpuflUion and winning m&nners mode the happiesi lo iba purent AtkA best pf all 
MA Isnw hai ohoun for its noblest ajchlerEnems^ SVocuj* 4rfv. 
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.Tko MbutoMdry OflfwiBg, a memoriid of Ohxist^ 
MeflB^igers in Heatilien Land8» dedicated to Dr. Jndson, 
8 engrayingSy 12may mtisHn. $1,25. 

W« haye mm no book of late wbich, upon • haatj ezamination, wcrconld mon 
ohaerfullj and confidently reconunend. The history of the lahon of MiadoDariea 
in foreign lands has always been oom of unsurpassed interest to a great class of-erery 
community, by whom such enterprises are condosted, and in no similar work hare 
we seen this history more ably and tmthfblly set forth than in the orie before os.— 
Bmffiata OommercUU Advertiser. 

Here is a Volume of about four hundred pages, neatly printed and illustrated, 
made up of the most interesting matter, from the pens of the first writers. Such a 
work cannot faU to interest. What a glorious band hare cast aside the heart-cling- 
teg ties of home, country, and friends, and borne the peaceful emblem of Chris- 
tianity to the darkest climes. Bloody rites hare ceased, the funeral flame is 
ezUnguished, the cnuiiing car has ceased to roll, and menial and moral da rkne ss 
has given away before the rilent labon of the missionary. The records of such a 
history cannot but interest, rerealing as they do, some of the subUmest features in 
the cbaMcter of mm* sacrifices and toils and triumphs, before which the brightest 
■chleTements of earth dwindle into folly.— Cfayuga Chi^. 

Tra lfiS0X<mAKT OwwmaxBB is conpesed of poetical and prow writings of rars 
excellence, reminisc«kces and incidenis oonneded with foreign and home missionB, 
&c We esMider it a raluahle and inieraaang book, especially to the Christian and 
philanthropist, and aU who look upon the mUsionacy emetprise as an insUtutlon, 
VDder the guidance of Proridence, for the moral iegeiieiatio« of the world.— ObMWi 



Bfrtjf m ^^^ Payohologyi or the sidbjeetiYe idea and Oie 
objective law <rf all intelligeBoe: by Laurens P. Hickok, 
D. D., PnrfesBor of Christian Theology in the Theological 
SeBoanary, Anbum. 

Hie fbw, not the many, win find pleasure and te^MCorement in the study of a 
veatise like this, discusring with much abiUty and research, indicaUre of close and 
ratient thought, the abetnise science of mind, and reaehteg principles by a careful 
Induction of weU arranged and considered fiMts. Tlie author has fiivorabSy mtro- 
duced himself, in this work, to the thinkmg portion of the Eeligious^bUc, and wiO 
Mfanly await the veedkt of the learned worid upon this elaborataperfteBMiica. k 
ii a handaomily printed octaro of TOO jMiges.— if. T. Obmimi. 
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Thm AflMiioan iMdj'B System of Oookmyi oom- 
prisiiig eveiy variety of information for ordinary and HoMday 
occasiona By Mrs. T. J. Crowbh. 



TIm •* American ftrsum of Oooktarr " is • empital book of its elaaii and for wUdtk 
w bespeak the good word of all thnftj houaekeepen. It introdvcea m into a iHI- 
deroeaa of aweets, where no mde aurfeit reigns! The almost innomeraUe Tarietj of 
|ood ihinga, clearlj and orderly aet forth, is moot apetizing for the hungry reader, 
just before dinner. 

Here ia an American houaewife, aanaibla and thrifty, who has laid down diraetioM 
for making all aorta of diahee, baking all kinds of eakea and piea. manufactnrlng aTtrr 
rarietr oiconfectionery, preaerring, pickling, Ac, ao plainly that a boiMeke^r of 
ft week's standing can eaaiiy act upon her directions, and yet taken ao oomprehenalTa 
a acopo, that the very beat and moat akilfnl will find aomething new. we take iMr 
granted, that as the latest, it is the best book of its class. 
Tlie vrriter of thia rolume haa prarioualy pablished a similar work, on a anwllar 
lale—** Every Lady's Book'^—oiwhich more than two hmuired thousand copieifti» 
lid to hare been sold. If this Is not popularity, we know not what is.— JLiftrary 



said 



The (*Ameriean Syatem of Cookery," ia the title of a goodly sized duodecimo, pab> 
lished hi New York. The authoress of this work has obtained considerable celebrity, 
by a work which she entitled ** Kreiy Lady's Book," and we betiere she wiU add to 
her deserved credit by the preeent volume, which comes Itoroe to the stomach ^ 
•very man. Tlie receipts are abundant and practical. —AbrtA American, 

Of an the reforms, none is more loudly called for than one in Ainerican Oookerr— 
that hclM one in which everybody is interested. That the national health woula ha 
better, ir the national kitchen were more philoeophically and phyorologically manac 
ged, there seems to be no doubt anywhere. Even morals sufTer, beyond qoestioa, 
through the influence of crude, ill-selected aliment. Who knows but the Ifexicw 
war may be traced to an ill-cooked, ill-assorted, contradictory, and irritating cabins^ 
dinner 1 

A Lady of New York tells us how to make a great naany nice, wliolesome thing% 
and we beg our readers not to imagine we speak rashly, or even theoretically, ujpoft 
tliis all-important subject—we have tasted, and we testify without a mi«giving. **The 
proof of the pudding," etc— Union Magazine, 

Thus our wife settles the question. The same author's " Every Lady's Book," sha 
said, might be useful for some folks, but the real simon pure, Yankee, American 
Cook Book, was the thing exactly, Just such a book as she should have made, if sha 
had cooked it up herself. Stao says it is made on conunon sense principles ; the rule* 
are exactly such as sensible folks follow in this democratic land, who regard taata, 
health, and economy. Our wife says, that, with some Cook Books, one has to deduct 
half the spice, shortning and sugar. Our book, however^ as our wife declares, ia 
practicable, and ia to be followed to the letter.— CSen/rof WiuhingUmian JVetos. 

Thia book ia compiled by a person of practical knowledge of the subject, who, as 
stated in the preface, has been for the last eight years employed in collecting infor* 
■nation on the subject of the work, and in reducing to practice the receipts obtained. 
^Evonin^ Poet. 

By the spicfaMSs of the prefkce, and by the very ftmny epistle with which the au- 
fboraaa of this book sends us a copy, we cannot doubt her to be a woman of talent ; 
and as Mrs. Child has applied her renins to the makinc of such a book, we can bo- 
Here even a Cookii^ Book may be better for genius in the writer.— IToffie JoumaL 



•a a aMmual, aad we have eonfideoca, from the decided testimony of thoaa who kftTa 
lattad ifitiia, in l a camm a n d tng it to boaae-kMpafB.^iV0las(anl O kmt k Hmm. 
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The Ufe of the Empress Josephine^ first wife 
of Napoleon. By P. G. Hbadlbt. 12ma, pp. 87& 
Derby, Miller A Ca, Auburn, New York. 

Umi* are few of the fetnale ckencten of modbra hioiory whose livee abound with 
mote imereeting erenta than that of the Bmpreai Joaephine. Her whole comae waa 
(me of romantie. and alao of traaic intereet. If the illuetrioiM husband waa enainent, 
fiur above all other men of hie nme, for raat intellect and piDdigiona achieveoaenta, 
Joeephine eeemed. in the more loAj and ouijeaiic traite of ciiaracter, to transcend iha 
moat dietinguiehed of her female oocemporariea. Like her hmbandf the is a great 
aubject for biofraphT. Manj memoiis naTa been written of her. pooeaina n>ore or 
leas merit, but none nare been without interest. TIm author of tiie preaent book haa, 
we think, been rery aocoeesfQl. It is by fiur the moat interesting history of Joaephlna 
that we hays yet seen. He seems to have had recoiuss to the best sources for his 
materials, which he haa combinad and put toaather wiih skill and jodgroent His 
style is flowing, elegant, and oftss eloquent m riiort, it is a book well worth read- 
ing. It will not fail to attract the public attention. As to the mechanical execution 
oiUM book, it la but Juatica to tiM proprietois to say. that it will compare (aTorably 
with the productions of the press or anv city in the Union. It contauis a fine measo- 
tint Dortrait of Josephine, showing a beauty of person equalled only by tha monl 
granoeur of her character.— Waahtngton Union. 

It is not without its sparkling gems. Occaaional flariiea of thou|^ make the rea- 
der pause to contemplate their freshness and beauty, and reTeal a well-stored mind 
in sympathy with the noblest human traits, in cloae communion with the gloriea of 
nature His text, too, is happily chosen. Who has not felt a Ihigaring, peculiar, 
undefinable iniereat in the highly extraordinary and tragic career of the Empress 
Joaephine 1 Would it not extend this notice too far, we 8tu>uld like to touch tha mora 
prominent of the many ayentful passages wtiich marked the history of this remark- 
able child of superstition, to gaze for a moment upon the yaacillating star of her ds»^ 
tiny, and trace its luminous ascent from the veriest depths of agoiuzing gloom and 
deapair, to the lofUeat pinscle o( worldly splendor and renown, where rtia grasped 
for a moment the fleeting phantom of happineas, only to sink again into tlie arms of 
misfortune, and feel still more keenly the bitter pangs of adversi^. But all this will 
be (bund in a very readable form in this interesting volume, and we chearftdly com- 
mand it to notice.— Crtioa 06aerv«r. 

We do not know of a biography of this important and interesting peraonags, so 
eomnlete in its historic detail^ and so congenial to the spirit of her lifb, as thia : 
while it has also the advantage of a popular style, and of that view of the suli||ect 
which accords with the general sentiment. Mr. Headley writes in a clear. weU-sna- 
tained and engaging style— evidently entertaining a warm approbation of liis subiiect, 
and alive to the sublimity and purity of her life. Treating of one of the most impor- 



tant epochs of French history, the work ia finely adapted to enlist the intereat of tlia 
reader, and to supply a kind and degree of information not readilv accessible else- 
where. It can hardly fail of proving a highly popular, aa it ia a highly craditabla 



The writer of this book is a brother of J. T. Headley, the author of** Napoleon and 
his Marshals" -" Washington and his Generals," &c. There is a strong family re- 
semblance between the two. The qualities which have given auch a wide celebrity 
to the one, seem to be fully ei^oyed by the other. Both brothers are chanctarbed 
by that peculiar vividness and, so to speak, inten§itv of style which alwaya makes a 
book readable and interesting. The " Life of Josepnine" posse sses much of this pa* 
culiar charm. The author nuu studied his subject well and cotild hardly have choasn 
a better one to write upon. Josephine is a charmed name to many hearta. Tliera 
are few who do not feel an intereat in her singulariv eventfbl career. At first tha 
daughter of a West India planter,— then the wife of a French nobleman,— anon tsa 
eonaort of Gen. Bonaparte and afterwards Empress of France ;~4kar picture presents 
us with a scene of constantly increasing brightness, where the dark shades never 
chase away the light, till we behold bar ending a career of dassling splendor aa a da- 
thronad Empress and repudiated wife. Josapbfaw was in many respects a model of a 
woman.— iifnAsrsi Bxjirfo. 
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